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THE Classical Association of England and 
Wales is now an accomplished fact. Of its 
foundation on the 19th of December last an 
account is given in another column. Its 
executive council then appointed has met 
and strengthened itself by cooptations, and 
the time and place of the next, the first 
regular gathering, have been settled. 

The inaugural meeting, which may be 
fairly viewed asa success, could not from 
the nature of the case be representative of 
the whole of the classical constituency. A 
committee of busy scholars and teachers 
living in different parts of the country, 
though from its constitution inspiring con- 
fidence, is not the best body for organising 
an appeal which must take many directions 
and be addressed to very different portions 
of the community. All that it can hope 
to do is to get together a satisfactory 
nucleus, and in its present strength of five 
hundred the Association starts with such a 
nucleus. But if it is to do all that may 
be expected, its members should before 
long be counted not in hundreds but in 
thousands, 

One of the most hopeful signs for the new 
Association was the diversity in the topics 
and attitudes of the speakers at the meeting. 
This healthy variety of opinion augurs a 
lively interest in its future proceedings. 

A gratifying feature in its general 
reception by the public is the tone adopted 
in references by representatives of other 
studies and in particular by the late and 
present presidents of the Modern Languages 
Association (Sir A. Riicker and Prof. 
Sadler) in their presidential addresses. 
There is no reason in the world for the 
ancient and the modern languages to be 
thrown into direct antagonism. They each 
have their proper spheres; and Latin at 
NO. CLVI. VOL, XVIII. 


least, if properly taught, is for most mod ern 
tongues their most valuable ally. 

A question which at the present stage it 
is as natural to ask as it is difficult to 
answer is ‘ What is the Association going 
to do?’ That it will do something, we all 
hope and trust—that at the least it will 
stimulate the national interest in the Classics 
and lift it out of the sluggish atmosphere of 
complacent apathy, pious aspirations and 
gentle regrets. But what it doesin the end 
depends upon what it is: its future it must 
shape itself. And so those who devoutly 
desire that it should be a powerful and 
wholesome influence in our education and 
culture cannot do better than join them- 
selves and induce their friends to do so too. 


Apropos of the Association, we are glad 
to learn that one of its Secretaries, 
Professor Sonnenschein, has been invited 
to be present at the St. Louis Exposition 
and to deliver an address on the subject 
of Latin. We trust that the Association 
will have the benefit of his American 
experiences, which, in view of the recent 
outburst of classical activity in the United 
States, should prove instructive. 


We observe with pleasure that the 
sister Association of Scotland, with an 
annual subscription no higher than the sum 
fixed as entrance fee and first subscription 
to the new Association, has been able to 
issue an attractive volume of Proceedings. 
It includes Professor G. G. Ramsay’s pre- 
sidential address upon ‘ Efficiency in Educa- 
tion’ noticed a year ago in these columns, 
Professor Ramsay has joined the larger 
body ; and, though unable to be present on 
December 19th, contributed a useful letter 
which was read to the meeting. 

B 












Amonc the smaller Egyptian antiquities 
acquired during the last few years by the 
Trustees of the British Museum are some 
Greek ostraka of interest. These are 
exhibited in the Third Egyptian Room. 

No. 18711 is a sherd of red pottery with 
white face, inscribed on both sides with 
a schoolboy’s copy of so many lines of 
Euripides, dating to the second century B.C. 
The hand is not bad, but the mistakes 
and aberrations are many. These are indi- 
cated in underlined type in the transcript 
below. The Obdv. contains Eur. Phoen. 
Wl. 107-118, the Rev. ll. 128-139 of the 
same play. The lower portion of the copy 
is broken off. 













Obv. 


10]Sov cuvawov tapGevov ers Katpov 6 ene 
106 cecyvoupevos yap TUYXaveEL TeAacyKov 
Werparevpa xwpiLovow addAnAwv Aoxo<U>s 
108°T > |rorvia rat Aarovs !°Exata tataxadKov 
dra |v ordots 1 xredi0v aotparrat| ov yap tt 
davrus] nAGe TloAvverxy| s xO6|va ' 22rd ous 
pev trols uvpius <8 > omA[ ous Bpépo|v 
13qpa muda 
«An Opots xad ]xoreda< ¢ >p[ Bord te] 15\aw 
<é>o Apd{c- 
. 16re]iye0s 
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ovos dpydavots wppacr[at ; 
@apoe: ta y’ evdov 
dogpadds exer tJoA_ "8ad[A’ cicdpa ov 


mp@Tov, K.T.A. 








Rev. 





["E €, as yatpos, ds poBepos ciowdeiv] 

128 eyovora ynyeveOdav mpocopous }” acrepw 
Tos ev ypahaow ove mpooroAos apeprrt 
yerva: roy § evgaperBov< t >ovy opas Arp 

182\oyayos adAos addos are 















Kys vowp 
Tevy| ew 
tpotrov 1371s ovros eorw Tas pev Ow ews 
edu 14Tudeus Apys 8 Actwdos e[orépvois 
exet ovros o tas ToAvvex| eos, & yépov, 


137 of uo-yapos 








36 auroxacryvyTa< s> vupdas 





Kupel ; 
1885]s § ahAAwoxAouer prxoh[ épBapos. 
199Saxerpop|ot ‘yap mraurw [AirwAou, Téxvov, 
MV dyxais 7” dxovrirripp jes{ eboToxwTaToL. K.T.A. 
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GREEK OSTRAKA IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, INCLUDING A PTOLEMAIC 
FRAGMENT OF THE PHOENISSAE. 








The mistakes are curious, especially the 
insertion of érAos between Z/. 109 and 110, 
and the replacing of yiyavr. yyyevéra in J. 
128 by the unmeaning yeyovoraynyevebAav. 
Such mistakes as zatayaAxoy in /. 109 and 
xaArxoreda (for yaAxddera) in J. 113-114 shew 
that the scribe did not understand much of 
what he was writing. The corrupt passage 
dpa mvdar KAnOpos xadxdderad 7 EuBodra 
Aaivéos «.7.A. is unluckily not illuminated by 
this ostrakon, as the line is partly illegible 
and also broken away. The ostrakon gives 
apa 7vAa, certainly not wvAas ; the last three 
letters of yaA|xoreda are doubtful: the last 
may be compared with the e of éuBoda, then 
the remains of three letters which are 
illegible (probably pBo); then the break 
in which there is just room for Aare; then 
Aawots (sic), not Awv<é€>oow. There was 
evidently some doubt as to the word Aoyayov 
of J. 132 (here Aoxayos), which is omitted 
by some codices. The dre of the ostrakon 
is evidently meant for 6d«, the Egyptian 
pronunciation of Greek, which no doubt 
mixed up +r and 4, p and A, being re- 
sponsible for the mistake, as in the case of 
mpootoAvos for zpoadopos in 2. 129. This 
seems to me to shew that the ostrakon 
is really an exercise in dictation, the Graeco- 
Egyptian scholar taking down the words as 
his master spoke them. In this way 
yeyovoraynyevePAav would be most easily 
explained. The words dd\dAdxpws drAoww in 
7. 138 have apparently been entirely mis- 
understood by the scholar, who heard 
dxAowwr, and has mixed up the oy of 
GAASxpws With the oy of 6xAowwr, producing a 
rather extraordinary result. The o of 
oxAou is also written over a poran.w The 
dividing line before 7. 111 is on the ostrakon, 
also the stop at the end of Z. 130. 

Copies of this kind are rare upon ostraka : 
Wilcken gives one in his great work (No. 
1147), containing Eur. Hippolyt. J. 
616-624, which is of the same date as Brit. 
Mus. No. 18711. It is at Berlin (No. 4758). 

Nos. 26011 and 31631 of the Egyptian 
Department are lists of proper names with 
figures over against them apparently 
reckonings of some kind; the sign C in 
26011 probably=4 yadxot (Wilcken, i, p. 
819). Both are written in uncials and date 
to the beginning of the first century a.p. or 
end of the preceding century. Some of the 
names are interesting and important. 
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No. 26011. 


TIANEXATH C 
KOPKOAIAOC C 


Y ENAMOYNIAPTIAHCIS 


APICTEPOC C 
CNAXOMNEYC 


eM°NPAYC 
TTAMHE|! 


No. 31631. 


YENGOYT 

NIKOAQCTOAMAC 

EPMWNEPMODEIAOY 

AONXAC M 

QAAEZAC NE 
CECONrWCIC  ~=KH{.. .| 
QPTEMWN PM H 

Kop[.JaBoc [...] 


Two or three of the Egyptians names in 
this list are given without the graecizing 
final s, e.g. Ilaveyary (Panahte, the Ia- 
vexwtos Of several papyri), Vevanoun (Pse’n- 
amine), 


Kp (Sas 


‘The Son of Amen,’ son of ‘Apzayot, 
(Harpaisi), and Taynf: in No. 26011. The 
two most interesting names are Eypevpavs in 
26011 and Yerovywors in 31631 which 
curiously recall epochs of Egyptian history 
long past and gone at the time these ostraka 
were written. It is possible that Hmen- 
raus may be the Egyptian Amen-rud 


» the name which the Greeks 


called Amyrtaios three hundred or more 
years before, though it is also possible that 
it may be a name unusual in the hiero- 


£1} ’ 


Amen-r°u, of the same type as the already 
known names Mert-Heru-r°u, Wevtavapavs 
(cf. SPIEGELBERG, Aegyptische und Griechische 
Eigennamen, p. 61*), etc., in which the last 


syllable is | @ I, the Coptic €pooy. The 


weak vocalization of the name of the god 
Amen in Zmenraus is a contrast to its strong 
vocalization in the name Psenamouni on the 


same ostrakon. Sesongosis is Sheshenk, 
? www 
LIT Ln MP, 

the name of the great pharaoh Shishak who 
founded the XXIInd or Bubastite dynasty 
c. 930 B.c. and of several of his immediate 
successors. It is rather curious to find his 
name borne by some Theban workman in 
the days of Augustus, and I know of no other 
instance of its occurrence so long after the 
days of the Bubastites. It may well be 
that the names of the great pharaohs were 
better remembered at Thebes than else- 
where. The form of the names shews 
that the same lengthened form used in 
Manetho for the name of the king 
(Seroyxwors, etc., erroneously transferred to 
Usertsen I, the first Sesostris) is original, 
and is not due to a copyist’s mistake. Of 
the other names Kopxodwros is quaint; 
Svaxouvevs (which occurs in a_ British 
Museum papyrus of the IInd cent. B.c.!) 
is a fuller form of the Sayouvevs of 
Wilcken, 793 and 800, and Brit. Mus. 18719 
(an unpublished ostrakon?); it means ‘Son 
of the Kagle....’; WevOoir means ‘the 
Son of Thoth.’ NixoAas ToApas is ‘ Nikolaos 
son of Tolmas ;’ the Egyptians, having no 
inflections in their language, often forgot the 
Greek genitive. In the next line Epywv 
EppodeAov is correct. From the spelling 
of this name EppodeAos and from other 
instances of the same equivalence of «and, 
it is evident that « and . were pronounced 
at that day very much as they are now. 
Egyptian evidence throws some light on the 
pronunciation of ancient Greek; thus we 
know that the alteration of the pronuncia- 
tion of @ from the original p-h (each letter 
sounded separately) to the modern / was 
already taking place in the [IVth—IIIrd 
centuries B.c. The name of king Philip 
Arrhidaeus is written in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs as 


(TU dssqy dont) 


P(e)-hi-Lt-p-o-s or simply ( ¥ Nog 


es 
P(e)-l-i-p-u-s ;° the letters QQ MS (really 2x) 


1 Forshall 1; Kenyon Catalogue I, p. 46. 

2 A receipt for taxes paid by Psametis, son of 
Senpsaéris, to the tax farmer, Sakhomneus, son of 
Psenménth, and his partners, for the period Pha- 
menot-Pharmouthi of the 7th year of Nero the lord 
(A.D. 60). 

3 Mr. H. B. Walters suggests to me that the spell- 
ing Pelipus may be due to Macedonian influence. In 
the Macedonian dialect the name was written MAvros 
(Hartwig, Meisterschalen, p. 319). 
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being a simple transcription of the Demotic 
group »» which was always used to repre- 


sent i (as /» ( tl i du) was used to represent 


e) and the sign £} (originally wa), having 
in Ptolemaic timesthe sound 0: Here ¢ is 
definitely given the value p’h. Had it been 
pronounced /, the Egyptians would have 
transcribed it as *=-. But onan ostrakon 
of the reign of Philadelphos, only a few 
years later (Wilcken 336, Berlin No. 4345), 
we find the name of an Egyptian woman, 


Nogeper, the Egyptian J dj Nefer-t, 
‘the beautiful,’ in which the Egyptian *—— 
(/) is transcribed as ¢. So that it is 
evident that at any rate the vulgar pro- 
nunciation of ¢ already closely approached 
f in the IIIrd century B.c.! 

3. Another ostrakon of the same kind as 
Nos. 26011 and 31631, and like them, coming 
from Thebes, but of widely differing date 
(IIIrd—IVth cent. a.p.) is No. 19945, 
which reads 

CINAIKT( 

6WE IB BHCOAWPA AW 

TYBI KQ M&APIQ £B 

TYBIIS CENEMOYT f+ 

MEXEIP |BQATPEATA 

MMMMMIMTNIT8 OY BA 


It is curious to find the Christian Maria 
sandwiched between the heathen ‘Gift of 
Bes’ and ‘Child of Mut.’ The persons 
mentioned are apparently all women ; @arpea 
is the Egyptian T-h*tre(t), ‘the Twin (/),’ 
literally ‘ Yokefellow.’ 

4, An interesting demotic receipt with 
Greek subscription, apparently from Thebes 
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(Brit. Mus. Eg. Dept. No. 12612), was pub- 
lished by Revillout and Wilcken in the Revue 
Egyptologique (iv. p. 185) and by Wilcken, 
Ostraka, i. p. 95, the one line of Greek, con- 
taining the name of a witness of the payment 
mentioned in the demotic portion above, 
being given as ]. ws ‘IAapiwvos éryxodovGyxa. 


It actually reads... | PWCIAAPIWNOCE- 
NHKOACVOHKA| (sic) ; the writing is 


interesting palaeographically. The name of 
the witness was “Hpws or ’Epws, probably the 
former. The date of the ostrakon seems to 
be the end of the first century B.c., and this 
date is given in the demotic portion, which 
is thus translated by M. Revillout (oc. cit.). 
‘A payé Psemin, fils d’Hor?... a la caisse 


en l’an 2 de César. A écrit Suu (?) fils de 
Paésé (1). Ecrit l’an 2 Choiak 20.’ The 


translation seems correct: put the name 


should rather be Sua ¢f4; ‘Paésé 


(i.e., Paisi, ‘He who belongs to Isis’) is 
difficult to recognize. The name of Caesar 


(Augustus) is spelt | Bs > | vp 


(tenf sca) Gesrus, instead of the 


wot (ZA) o Mh 


PR tas Kaisaros. The name of the 
first Roman pharaoh had not yet become 
very familiar to his Diospolite subjects in 
the second year of his reign (B.c. 29-28), 
though his viceroy Cornelius Gallus had 
very recently taken steps to impress it on 
their memories: this tax-receipt is nearly 
contemporary with the revolt in the Thebaid 
caused by the arrival of the Roman tax- 
gathers and its speedy suppression by the 


Te _e- of Gallus. 
. Thefirst two lines of the Greek ostrakon 


‘Suu’ 











transliterated in Latin by /: cf. the name 





1 In the Roman period we find both 4. and 
Neferos 


(= Nedepas, J ? \P Nefer-ho, ‘ Beautiful 
—- | 


( aparerpapiban 
Ke OAC bn[<yAwsr 


( pArv a Per Lpnzey- 





Face ’) mentioned in the Latin military roll«of the 
IInd cent. a.p. from Kém Ushim, published by 
Grenfell and Hunt, Fayum Towns, No. :105) p. 
256. 





n 


aq sbmow Poo =<€— oF tills 


e 
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Brit. Mus. No. 14116 have been read by Petesoukhos, ‘The Gift of Sebek.’ We 


Wilcken (No. 10; Ostraka, p. 4) as 


Auayeypadyxey Terex [ 
xos Llacjus im(ep)Awypad- 
tas K.T.A. 

A small chip is broken off from the right 
hand corner, and has taken not more than 
two letters with it. The last letter is cer- 
tainly as, not a z, and the name is evidently 


should therefore read 


Auayeypadyxev THereo[ov 
xos «TA. 
Mr. O. Lagercrantz would prefer Iera- 
govxos, but I think the « is plain, and Prof. 


Wilcken agrees. 
H. R. Hatt. 





ON PHAEDO 964-1024, AND ON THE Sevrepos zAots 99p. 


(Continued from Vol. XVII, p. 384.) 


SINCE writing the first part of this paper 
I have come across an article by Mr. R. K. 
Gaye (Cl. Rev., Vol. xv, p. 249) in which 
the writer, while discarding the elaborate 
interpretation of jAwos éxAerwv, argues in 
favour of going back to Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
earlier view of Phaedo c. xlviii. I do not 
wish to go over the same ground again, but 
there is one of Mr. Gaye’s arguments that 
calls for special remark. In the phrase zpos 
Ta mpaypata BAérwv he would identify 7a 
mpaypata boldly with ‘the ideas,’ on the 
ground of the difficulty cf finding ‘any 
passage in which zpayyara is used definitely 
of particulars.’ Now zpdyyara is in general 
as vague as the English ‘things,’ acquiring 
what detiniteness it ever has from the con- 
text, ¢.g., from opposition to ‘ words’ or to 
‘consciousness.’ But two very clear in- 
stances can be given of its use in the sense 
of particulars as opposed to ‘ideas.’ ep. 
476 © 6 otv Kada pev zpadypara vopilwv, airo 
dé KaAAos pyre vopilwv pire, av Tis Wyntae emi 
THY yvaow avtod, duvapevos ExrerOar, dvap 7 
trap Soxet co. Cyv; on which Mr. Adam 
remarks ‘zpdayyara is a sutliciently general 
term to include all the gawoueva modAa 
which are specified in 476 4.’ Again Phaed. 
103 B tore pey yap eh€yero €k Tov évavTiov 
mpayparos TO évavTiov mpaypa yeyver a, vov 66, 
OTL avro TO évav Tov €avT@ évavTiov OvK av TOTE 
yévorro—the reference in rote being to 70D 
where we find that the zpdypara in question 
= = dvOpwrror Kai loa mavTa kal puta Kat cvAAH- 
Bony 6 doamep €xer yeveow. On the other hand 
is tpdypara ever used by Plato without a 
qualifying adjunct to denote ‘ideas’? When 
Mr. Gaye contends with regard to 66 D airy 
TH Wuxn Gearéov aira Ta tpdypata that ‘no 
stress need be laid on aira,’ 1 can by no 


means concede this. The whole Platonic 
theory is involved in that aira! 

The same remark would apply to det évra 
in the following passage, which I add here 
for the sake of the description it contains 
in Plato’s own wor.ls of the class of investi- 
gations that, according to my view, Socrates 
had in mind when he said ézeidy dzrepyxyn Ta 
ovra oxorav (Phaed. 99 pv): Phileb. 59 a «i dé 
Kal wept dioews wyeiral tis Lyreiv, olo@ ore 
Ta Tepi Tov KOopov TOvdE, OH TE yéyove Kal 
Orn WaoxEL TL Kai Ory ToLel, Tatra Lyret dad 
Biov 5. . « OUKODY Ov mept To ovra det, wept be 
TO. yeyvopeva Kat yevno opeva Kat yeyovera Ov 
6 TOLOUTOS avypyrat Tov aovov. 

Before proceeding to deal with the three 
remaining contentions advanced in the first 
part of this paper, it may be premised that 
an abundance of valuable material bearing 
on the questions at issue is to be found in 
the notes and appendices to ep. vi, vii in 
Mr. Adam’s admirable edition, from which 
I have derived great assistance even where 
my views are slightly at variance with the 
editor’s. 

(3) The question whether (a) the method 
of Adyou introduced as the devrepos wAods in 
Phaed. 99 c, D, is to be identified with (6) the 
lower of the two ‘intellectual’ methods of 
the Republic, or with (c) the higher, is 
capable of a sbort though partial solution 
by a reference to the contents of (a) and (6), 
i.e., to the class of subjects with which 
these two methods are respectively con- 
cerned. For if (b) has to do exclusively 
with 7a paOnpuarixa, then it is clear that (a), 
which is not so restricted in its application, 
cannot be identified with (5), It is true that 
the premise here, viz. that the subject-matter 
of (6)=7a palnpatud alone, is precisely 
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one of the positions which Dr. Jackson 
seeks to overthrow in his article in J. of Ph. 
xix. He contends that the ‘lower’ method 
has to do not only with mathematics but 
with ‘ general notions ’ as distinguished from 
ideas : it takes accepted commonplaces and 
uses them as criteria of truth. In this view 
of (6), and also in his identification of (a) 
with (6), Dr. Jackson seems to have been 
not a little influenced by the likeness he has 
acutely traced between the phraseology of 
our narrative in the Phaedo and that of 
Xen. Mem. iv, 6, § 13-15. In the latter 
passage it is said that if anyone disputed 
with Socrates, he émi riv trodeow éexavnyev dv 
mavra Tov Adyov, and again da Tov padiora 
dpoAroyoupevwy eropevero, vouilwy tavTny Th 
dogpaAcav civat Adyov, just as Homer called 
Odysseus dodadys pyTwp on account of his 
ability 61a tév Soxovvtwr Tots avOpwros aye 
tovs Adyous. The resemblance, indeed, can 
hardly be accidental, and the conclusion is 
most interesting, that in some touches in 
the Phaedo (100 A irobeuevos Exaorote Adyov 
x.7.A., 101 D €XOpEv0S €xeivov Tov adodadods THs 
irobécews) Plato has preserved the ipsissima 
verba of his master. But I think it is also 
clear that the Socrates who relates his 
mental history in the Phaedo has advanced 
immeasurably beyond the Socrates of the 
Memorabilia. Could the doctrine that oix 
G@Ao m1 moet aitd [=Kadrdv | Kaddv i) H 
éxeivov Tov Kadod €ite apovaia elite Kowwvia 
(Phaed. 100 D) be considered as trav paduora 
dporoyoupevwv ti, or indeed as a Socratic 
doctrine at all? Or again, compare the 
criticism of Anaxagoras in the Phaedo with 
the crude objections raised in Xen. Mem. iv, 
7 § 7—so crude, in fact, that it seems doubt- 
ful whether Xenophon has not misunder- 
stood or given a very imperfect account of 
the matter. So that, while recognizing, up 
to a certain point, the appositeness of the 
Xenophontic parallel, we must be careful 
how we allow it to influence our views of 
Platonic ‘intellectual methods.’ Now to 
return to (6): that this method has for its 
objects TO Tept yewpetpias TE kat Aoyitpovs Kat 
7a Towra, while the faculty (divou) which 
cognizes them is peraév tu d0Ens Te Kai vod, is 
firmly established by Plato’s repeated state- 
ments, with which the view attributed by 
Aristotle to Plato of 7a pa@nuatud as trav 
aic@nrav kai tév ciddv pera€d is in singular 
harmony. On the other hand the ‘ general 
notions’ (Xenophon’s ra paduwra dpodoyov- 
peva), which Dr. Jackson seeks to import 
into the contents of (6), are no other than 
Plato’s ra rv ToAAGY ToAAG vopipa Kadod TE 
mépt kat Tov addAwv (Rep. 479 dD), and it hardly 


needs Plato’s explicit statement to show that 
these zoAAd vouysa belong to the sphere of 
the dogacrov (479 D), and have therefore no 
place in that section of the ‘line’ (Rep. Bk. 
vi), which represents the voyrdv in its two 
divisions. Aoga lies between dyvow and 
émuotnpn or yao. (478 Cc, D), but diavore 
between ddga and émoryjpyn (511 dD, 533 D): 
the objects of both d0fa and diavoa are 
mo\Aa (479 a, 526.4 with Adam’s note, and 
Arist. Met, A 6, 987 7a pév 7oAX’ arta dpova 
elvat x 7.X.), but the latter are sharply dis- 
tinguished from the former in that. rod det 
OvTos 7) yewperpixy yvaots éote (027 B), where- 
as ta moAAa vomua.. . petagd mov Kvdw- 
deirar Tod TE yy OVTOS Kal TOU OvTOS €iALKpLVas 
(579 pb). 

But for the purpose in hand a more 
satisfactory, because a less negative, mode 
of procedure is to examine not the contents 
but the characteristic marks of the three 
methods (a), (6), and (c), with a view to deter- 
mining whether the affinities of (a) lie with 
(b)or (c). In dealing with the two latter we 
are travelling over such well known ground, 
and Plato’s exposition is so clear and full, 
that a summary statement will suffice. 
The most important passages are all to be 
found in Rep. 509 p—511 8, 522 c—534¢, 
and Meno 868. The characteristics of (6) 
are that it starts from hypotheses or axioms 
regarded as self-evident (as wavti qavepav, 
510c) and accepted without proof (otdéva 
déiote. mepi aitwv diddvat, tb.) ; 


Aoyov ... 
that it employs visible symbols (rots dpwp- 
. ws eikdor xpwopevor, ib. D, E) ; 
and that it arrives at a conclusion not a 


, "9 
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principle (ovx én’ dpxnv .. GAX’ éxi teAevTyVv 
(ib. D). On the other hand (c) treats its 
hypotheses not as fixed axioms (dxtvyrot), 
but as stepping-stones (ofov émBaces, 
5118; trav irobécewy avwrépw exBatver, ib. A), 
ie. as both requiring and admitting of con- 
nection with higher hypotheses ; it employs 
no visible symbols (avev eixdvwv, 510 B), but 
intelligibles or ideas alone (airois cideot 50 
avtav, 5108, 511 c); and it proceeds to the 
unconditional, the first principle or source 
of all existence (16 dvuTdGerov, 7) Tod mavTdos 
dpxy, 511 B, 533 ¢), which is none other 
than the Good (5348), whence it descends 
again from idea to idea, without any 
reference to sensibles, to a conclusion 
5108). If now we turn to (a) the Sevrepos 
mAots of Phaed. 99 c sqq., what do we find ? 
The employment of visible symbols may be 
at once dismissed as a point in which (a) 
offers no analogy with (6). What then of 
the treatment of hypotheses? It is true 
that (a) does not, as (c), first ascend to the 
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dpx) Tod wavtos before proceeding to draw 
a conclusion ; but does (a), for all that, 
regard its hypotheses as fixed axioms, not 
requiring or admitting of proof? This 
seems to be Dr. Jackson’s view (J. of. Ph. 
xix., p. 147): ‘It was his [Socrates’s] rule 
to assume, z.e. to accept without proof, that 
Adyos which seemed to him most secure, and 
to account that true which agreed with it, 
that untrue which did not’ (the italics are 
mine). But if I understand aright the 
procedure Plato is describing, the Platonic 
Soerates’s method is by no means so 
arbitrary : for we find in 102p that the 
‘safe assumption’ is first to be tested by 
seeing whether the consequences to which 
it leads are consistent or inconsistent with 
one another, and then to receive its con- 
firmation by being in turn connected with 
or deduced from the best of the higher 
principles, and so on in an ascending scale 
until an ‘adequate ground’ (ixavdv tu) is 
reached. Is this no proof? It is not 
mathematical proof, but that is just what 
we have no right to expect. Plato, at any 
rate, in this very dialogue, 92D, draws a 
clear distinction between a theory (like that 
which identifies the soul with a harmony) 
which is dvev dzode(Eews pera eikOTOS TLWOS Kat 
evrpereias, and a Adyos bl imobérews akias 
Even in the Meno, 
86 E sqqg., where Socrates, in order to 
determine whether virtue is teachable, sets 
out ostensibly according to the hypothetical 
method of the Mathematician (do7ep oi 
yewperpat ToAAGKLs OKOTOdVTaL), and where the 
aporetic and elusive character of the argu- 
ment as a whole might be in keeping with a 
more summary procedure—even here we find 
that, as a matter of fact, no sooner has the 
teachability of virtue been deduced from 
one hypothesis that ‘virtue is knowledge,’ 
than this hypothesis is in turn deduced 
from another that ‘virtue is good.” What 
again, are we to say of the theory of ideas 
itself, the dpyy to which the argument in 
the Phaedo again and again returns as its 
chief pillar and support? It is not 
‘proved’ in this dialogue because the 
participants repeatedly declare their un- 
alterable conviction of its validity—so that 
one of them declares (77 A) that ‘nothing is 
to him so clear’ as that the ideas ‘exist in 
the truest sense of the word.’ But elsewhere 
in his writings, and notably in the Republic, 
Plato has not left his central doctrine 
without foundation, and we have also the 
Platonic proofs recorded by Aristotle in his 
lost work on the Ideas. 

The more, then, we consider this method 
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both as sketched in the Phaedo, and in its 
general application throughout the Platonic 
dialogues, the more nearly does it seem to 
approach to the highest stage of dialectic in 
Rep. Bks. vi, vii. The injunction to 
connect each hypothesis with a higher 
generalization (101, D, E) is repeated in 
107B: kat rds ye brobéces tas mpwras, Kai ei 
TisTat viv ciow, Opus emirkeTTéa Gaheatepov" 
kal é€av avtas ixavas dueAnte, ws ey@pat, axo- 
AovOjoere TH AOyw, kal’ Goov Svvarov pada’ 
dvOpwrw éraxodovOjca Kav todto aitd cadés 
yéevntar, ovdev Lytyoere mwepatépw. I quote 
the words in full because of their impor- 
tance andof possible differencesof interpreta- 
tion : Jowett’s translation, for instance, of xa’ 
dcov Suvarov x.t.A.—‘ with a sort of hesitat- 
ing confidence in human reason’—seems to 
give the phrase a more doubtful turn than 
Plato intended. I understand the passage 
to mean: ‘ Nay, even your original assump- 
tions, however convinced of their truth you 
may be, require further investigation. In 
putting them thoroughly to the test, you 
will, I believe, be led by the argument to 
the furthest point to which human 
reason can follow ; and if in this last stage 
a clear comprehension is reached, you will 
be content to seek no further.’ On this 
Mr. Adam (Append. iii, to Rep. Bk. vii) 
writes: ‘The exhortation in 1078 is 
different, and seems to hint at something 
like the dialectic of vi and vii, for the 
original jroféoas cannot be satisfactorily 
proved (xiv totro aird cadés yévntat) except 
by connecting them with the Idea of the 
Good, and this involves an exhaustive 
survey of the whole tield of vonra such as 
Plato sketches in the end of Bk. vi.’ 
While agreeing with this in the main, I 
think that the process here is rather 
complementary of that described in 101 D,£ 
than different from it. From this point of 
view, and putting together in their natural 
connection all the instructions given in the 
Phaedo as to the nature and use of (a) the 
dua tv Adywv peOodos Which is the devrepos 
mXovs, we are led to see that it not only 
covers the whole of the lower ranges of 
dialectic—the testing, sifting, and inter- 
connecting of definitions—but also pots 
upwards to ever higher and _ higher 
principles ; so that the difference between 
it and (c), the highest dialectic, resolves 
itself into (i) the greater certainty with 
which in (c) we are supposed to be able to 
pass up and down the ladder of ‘pure 
ideas,’-and (ii) the difference between 
ixavov te and 70 dvuroberov. But while the 
conception of this ‘highest dialectic’ may 
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rightly be regarded as the crowning-point 
of Plato’s system as represented by the 
Republic, and is ushered in by him with a 
corresponding exaltation of language, it is 
also admittedly an unrealized ideal. In 
falling short of it, therefore, the devrepos 
mAois only falls short of a counsel of perfec- 
tion. Apart, too, from the philosophical 
advance which is marked by the Republic 
as compared with the Phaedo, may it not be 
that the less confident tone of the latter is, 
in a measure, to be attributed to the peculiar 
700s of the dialogue ? 

All the facts bearing on the question are 
very fully set forth by Mr. Adam; but 
the conclusion reached in his discussion is 
not so decisive as the facts appear to 
warrant. Rather it is, if I understand him 
rightly, that the method of the Phaedo 
agrees in part with the ‘lower’ and in part 
with the ‘higher’ of the two intellectual 
methods in the Republic, while containing 
some indications (not strictly correlated 
with its main positions) of a distinct 
advance to the ‘higher.’ But from the 
point of view here taken (a) is absolutely 
differentiated from (>) by the fact that the 
latter does and can, according to Plato, 
‘give no account of its hypotheses.’ The 
one method, that of didvoua, is essentially the 


method of the mathematical and physical 
sciences ; the other, that of voyots, inchoate 
in the Phaedo and ideally complete in the 
Republic, is the method of philosophy. 


(4) Phaed. 101 ¢ sqq. oi dé. . . éxdpevos 
éxeivov tov aodadous THs tmofecews, ovTwSs 
droxpivato av. [ei d€ Tis abrns THs troberews 
Exoro, xaipew ewys av Kal ovk amoxpivato ews 
av ta am’ éxeivns oppnbevta oKépao ei cor 
GAAnAos cuudwvel 7) Sadwrei:] ered) Se 
éxeivns airis Séor oe diddvat Adyov, woavTws av 
doins, GAAnV ad irdbeow irobepevos Aris TOV 
advwbev BeAticTyn daivorro, éws eri Te ikavov 
€\Gors, aya Se oix av dvpow worep oi 
dvriAoyiKol rept Te THS apxns Siadeyomevos Kai 
trav e& éxeivns opynpever, eirep Bovdow te Tov 
OvTwv evpev. 

The sentence in brackets is condemned as 
an interpolation by Dr. Jackson and Mr. 
Archer-Hind. It appears to me to be not 
only defensible but necessary to the argu- 
ment. The case for the prosecution may 
first be stated. Dr, Jackson’s objections 
are that (a) éyorro gives the wrong sense ; 
(6) there is no antithesis (as there plainly 
should be) between «i 5€ tis Exouro (or Eporro) 
K7.A. and éediy . .. Aoyov; (c) the in- 
junction 7a dz’ éxeivys dpynbevta cxepacbat 
. . . } dtadwvel finds no countenance in the 
summary statement dAX’ otv bi) tavTy . . . 


ovx dAnOy, 1004, and involves a violation 
of the precept dua dé oix dv dipors «.7.A., 
1018. Indeed it is not easy to say what is 
meant by ‘the mutual agreement or dis- 
agreement of ra amo ris trobécews Spunberta,’ 
a phrase probably due to perversion of 
100 a (perhaps by the same interpolator 
who added the words kai rats pév y’ dyabais 
dpewov «7.A., 72D). Mr. Archer-Hind 
endorses all these charges, with some 
additions: (a) the words «i d€ ms... 
éxoiro are a clumsy and _ tautological 
anticipation of ered) dé éxeivns x.7.A. ; (8) 
the words éws dv... dudwvel are in- 
consistent with the method indicated in 
Goavtws av dotns x.7.’., and are in them- 
selves sheer nonsense. The comparison of 
particulars between themselves is made 
before the formation of the sdbeors ; but 
when the latter is established by means of 
this comparison, we proceed to observe, not 
whether the particulars are consistent with 
one another, but whether they are consistent 
with the hypothesis: cf. 1004; (y) dépyy- 
Oévra in the aorist is bad Greek: cf. 
oppnpevwv below. 

The textual and grammatical difficulties 
of the passage may be dealt with first. 
Exorro, in the sense of ‘ attacking,’ ‘ object- 
ing to,’ has long been condemned, especially 
in view of the use of éxdpuevos just before 
in the opposite sense, and Mr. Richards is 
no doubt right in saying (C7. Rev. vol. xv) 
that Madvig’s égoro also lacks appro- 
priateness. Mr. Richards brings éyovro under 
a fairly numerous class of errors due to ‘ the 
accidental repetition of a word to the 
displacement of the word really intended,’ 
and conjectures AaBorro or érAaBorro: cf. 
Laws 637¢ taxd yap cov AaBowr’ av tis. 
Personally I should prefer dzroro: cf. 
86D od davdws Eouxev drropévw tod Adyov. 
The same critic questions the correctness of 
av in éws av . . . oxéyaro, but observes that 
av may easily be omitted, or altered to 54: 
Stallbaum at. But the list of instances in 
which the MSS. give dv in similar clauses, 
generally in orat. oblig., is a formidable 
one: see Goodwin, Gr. M. and T.§ 702, 
§ 613-4, who, rightly I think, defends the 
construction here as a case of ay retained 
with optative in (virtual) orat. obliq., ‘ you 
would not answer (you would say) until you 
should have examined.’ Lastly, with | 
regard to dpunfévra : it seems to me the aor. 
part. may be defended by placing ourselves 
at the point of time indicated by doxpivao, 
oxéyoo, and regarding the consequences 
which flow from the proposition in question 
as historical events, or as having actually 
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come to light in the course of the discussion, 
instead of as permanently valid. Somewhat 


similar is the use in Rep. 5114 eixoor dé 
xpwpevny adbrots Tots id Tov KATH deka Oeiow 


kat éxeivois mpos éxelva ws evapyeot 
dedoEacpéevots te Kal rerysnpevois: for here 
(1) the aor. part. is used in the same sen- 
tence with the perf., and (2) the sections of 
the ‘line,’ and the ‘images,’ and ‘ originals’ 
(dmexacGevra) here referred to, are really 
parts of universal truth rather than 
temporary occurrences. Or we might take 
the aor. part. as having a frequentative 
sense (cf. the ordinary ‘ gnomic’ aorist), of 
which I find instances in Soph. 2214 rod 
OnpevOevros Exaorore, 245 E wepi trav Eumrpoobev 
det pybevrwv. It will be seen that all these 
difficulties are not of a kind to discredit a 
passage otherwise unexceptionable. 

Coming now to the more serious part of 
the indictment: with regard to (a) and (a) 
above, I can find neither tautology nor lack 
of due antithesis. The antithesis intended 
by Plato may best be indicated by a para- 
phrase: ‘Taking your stand on the firm 
ground of your assumption, you would 
answer accordingly (i.e. by tracing the con- 
sequences which flow from it). If, however, 
anyone challenged the assumption itself, you 
would refuse to answer the challenge until 
yvu had first considered whether the conse- 
quences agreed with one another or not. 
But when the time came to justify the 
assumption on its own merits, you would 
proceed in like manner,’ etc. To say that 
ecavtws must indicate precisely the same 
manner as is indicated by the words éws av 
.. » Sudovei, if that is what Mr. Archer- 
Hinds means in (8) above, seems hyper- 
critical : éoavtws merely means ‘in the same 
deliberate fashion.’ Again, as to the first 
objection under (a)—that the examination 
of consequences finds no place in the sum- 
mary statement of the method of Adyo in 
100 a—this may readily enough be ex- 
plained just by the fact that 1004 wa 
summary statement; or, as Lotze says, | 
think, somewhere, and as Plato in effect says 
here (dua dé otk dv dipos x.7.A.), ‘because 
it is not possible to deal with everything at 
the same time.’ The assertion (a) that this 
examination of consequences ‘involves a 
violation of the precept dua dé ovk av di'pots 
K7.A.’ is mdvtwv Oy atorwratov. Plato says 
you must examine (1) first the consequences, 
and (2) then the hypothesis itself. Is this 
confusion ? 

But far the most interesting and impor- 
tant of the questions raised by this passage 
and by the criticisms of it against which 


I am contending, is that concerning the 
legitimacy of the actual process of ‘con- 
sidering whether the consequences of an 
assumption are consistent or inconsistent 
with one another.’ I think I may assume 
that if instances are produced from the 
Platonic dialogues which fairly bear out 
these words, this will be a sufficient, and the 
best, answer to the very decided condemna- 
tion set forth in (+) and (8) above. 1 would 
only say at the outset that in the nature of 
the case the process is not always quite so 
simple as that contemplated in 101 D: ac- 
cording to Plato’s own doctrine one hypo- 
thesis is connected with another, and it is 
usually when the consequences of two or 
more hypotheses are brought together that 
the contradiction becomes apparent. A 
good instance is Phaed. 92 otros otv cou 
6 Adyos exelvw TOS TVVATETAI—Kal pi 
mperet ye, elrep Tw GAAW Oyw GvVwWdG Elva Kal 
TO Tept appovias ; so, too, probably is to be 
understood 7b. 86 £, éxera dxovcavtas 7 
ovyxwpeiv adbrois, éav te Soxdou Tpooadecy, 
av d€ 1, OUTwSs HON trepodcKetv TOD Adyov. Even 
here we have an illustration to this extent 
that it is by the consideration of conse- 
quences that hypotheses are tested. But 
there are other examples which will be found 
to conform more strictly to the requirements 
of our passage, provided only that certain 
general conditions are granted. Ta azo rjs 
trofécews Spynbevra must be taken to include 
not only such consequences as flow from 
the fixed connotation (if such there be) of 
the terms in a proposition, but also any 
acknowledged facts, or any facts which a 
disputant can be brought to acknowledge, in 
relation to those terms. Thus if the izo- 
Geos be that ‘ Happiness consists in pleasure,’ 
Socrates may argue that happiness is xadov 
tt, whereas some pleasures are aioypa, which 
the disputant will admit: whence the con- 
clusion will be that ‘the same things turn 
out to be both noble and base,’ 7.e. the con- 
sequences are inconsistent. In fact we 
have to do not, as in mathematics, with a 
purely deductive process, but with one in 
which induction and deduction are continu- 
ally used in conjunction. And it is just 
here that the occasion arises for that com- 
parison of particulars after the formation of 
the irdfeors to which Mr. Archer-Hind takes 
exception. The instances themselves will 
furnish the best illustration of this point : 
they are by no means exhaustive (the sub- 
ject is almost inexhaustible in Plato), but 
are chosen chiefly as the phraseology of the 
passages is specially suited to the words 
dAAjAos cupdwver 7 dadwvet, We have, 
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first of all, the principle stated in the well- 
known passage where discussion é£ iofé- 
cews is recommended as a dialectical gym- 
nastic, Parm. 1364: Ofov, éby, «i BovrAe 
Tept TavTyns THS UToGecews Hv Zivov ireGero, «i 
moAAd €or, Ti xp) ovpPaivew Kal avrois Tots 
moAAots Tpos aiTa Kal mpos TO Ev Kal THO Evi 
mpos TE GUTO. Kal Mpos Ta TOAAG: Kai ad ci py 
€or. ToAda, TaAW oKoTeiv Ti oupByoETAL Kal 
T@ Evi Kai Tots TOAAOIs Kal pds aiTa Kai pos 
GdAnAaK.7.A. The many intricate arguments 
that follow end in conclusions inconsistent 
not only with the hypotheses but also zpos 
dAAnAa, ¢.g. this ad finem: & et m1 €otw e- 
TE py) ETL, atTO TE Kal TaAXA Kal TpOS adTa 
kai mpos GAAnAa wavra wdvtws €oTi TE Kal 
ovk é€ott kat gaivetatl re kai ov 
g@aivetat But more concrete examples 
will serve better. ep. 505 c those who define 
the good as pleasure are the victims of con- 
fusion of thought : for they are compelled to 
admit that there are bad pleasures. SvuPaiver 
81) avbrois olwat dpodoyeiv dyaba elvar Kai Kak 
tavta. Cf. Gorg. 495 a-499 c wherea similar 
argument leads to the conclusion, Odxoiv 
Opoiws yiyverat Kaos Kat adyabds To ayaa 7) 
kai padAov ayabos 6 Kakds ; ov Tata cupfal- 
VEL KOL TA TPOTEpA ExElva, Edy Tis TATA Hy HdEa 
te kal ayaGacivaz. Cf. Phileb. 558. Indeed, 
this seems to have been a dialectical common- 
place; for we find in Xen. Mem. iii, 8, 
Aristippus trying to entrap Socrates into 
detining the good as food, or wealth, or 
health, or some such thing, iva dexvior 57 
Tovro Kakov éviore ov. Again, Rep, 3354: 
‘It is just to benefit a friend if he is 
good, and to injure an enemy if he is 
bad.’ It is shown by the analogy of the 
arts that to ‘injure’ is to make any- 
thing worse in respect of its characteristic 
quality ; in the case of a man, this is 
‘justice’; .*. ‘by justice the just will make 
men unjust, and in general by virtue the 
good will make men bad’—a manifest con- 
tradiction. The first Book of the Republic 
consists largely of such arguments. aches 
192 c, Courage is defined as a ‘certain en- 
durance of the soul.’ But then Courage, 
being a noble quality, cannot be a foolish 
endurance, which is base and harmful, 
but only a wise endurance. Yet a wise en- 
durance is not always courageous ; e.g. to 
fight with the odds is not as courageous as 
to fight against the odds ; .*. foolish endur- 
ance, which before was shown to be base 
and harmful, is sometimes to be identified 
with Courage, which is noble, and ra épya ot 
ouppuvet ypiv tots Aoyos (193 D). Later, 
196 c, p, Courage is defined as émornpn 
Sewav re ai Oappadéwyv, and this ‘ hypothesis’ 


in turn leads toa contradiction : for Socrates 
is able to show that émucrnuy embraces the 
past and present as well as the future, and 
the sphere of Courage is widened until it 
becomes almost synonymous with virtue in 
general, though it had been laid down before 
that it was only a part of virtue. In one 
of the refutations of the izdfeois that the 
soul is a harmony (/’haed, 93 4-94 B) it is 
shown that the soul does not admit of 
degrees, while harmony does. Again how, 
on this theory, are we to account for virtue, 
wisdom, etc., and their opposites? Are we 
to suppose that the virtues are due to 
another harmony within the harmony? Or 
that the good soul is more, and the bad less, 
harmonized? But the soul does not admit 
of degrees. .*. There will be no difference 
of good and bad between different human 
souls, or even between the souls of men and 
animals. (This is in contradiction with 
acknowledged facts, and with deductions 
that might be made from the moral nature 
of the soul.) 7H doxet... 
5 Aoyos, ei dpOH % bwdHecrs Hv, TO WoxHv dp- 
poviay elvac ; Another instance I shall quote 
from Zeller (Plato, Eng. tr. p. 203, note): 
‘There is only an apparent contradiction in 
the Cratylus, 436 sygg., where the remark 
peyeotov O€ cou €oTw TeKpypiov OTL odK Expad- 
tat THs GAnbelas 6 TiHemevos Od yap av ToT 
ovTw cipduva hv ait@ aravra is met by the 
answer: dAAd rodro peév, ® ’yabe Kparvre, 
ovdév éotw dmrodeynma ei yap TO mpaTov 
odareis 6 tiHeuevos TAAAG dn pds Todr’ EPua- 
fero Kai aitd ovpduveiv jvayKatey, ovdev 
Gromov ... ta Aowma wapToAAa yoy OvTa 
Exdpeva, Gporoyeiv GAAHAOs Set 5 wept THs 
dpxis TavTos mpaypatos tavti dvdpt tov ov 
Adyov eivar Kal TH TOAAHV TKeYY, Etre OpOds EiTE 
py imdxerar’ exeivns 5¢ eSeracbeions ixavas, 
ta Aowra éxeivy patverOar éxopeva: for it is 
afterwards shown that Cratylus’ onesided 
supposition becomes involved in contradic- 
tions in its consequence—because the dpxy 
has no real proof.’ Lastly an instance may 
be given in which the trdGeors, not leading 
to any such contradictions, is confirmed ro 
GAAnv ad ixobeow irobécba Aris TV avwTépw 
x.z7A. In Meno 86c¢ sqg. already referred 
to above, it is posited that ‘ virtue is know- 
ledge,’ from which the conclusion that 
‘virtue is teachable’ is deduced by the 
(fallacious) syllogism : 

Nothing is (can be) taught but knowledge 

Virtue is knowledge 

Virtue is (can be) taught. 


, a a 
TAC KXELV av TAaUTa 


The original proposition that ‘ virtue is 
knowledge ’ is then itself deduced from the 
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higher principle that ‘ virtue is good.’ Here, 
even in this imperfect argument, is already 
the germ of the faculty by which the true 
dialectician is characterized in Rep. 5348 
diopicacba Td Adyw ad Tdv GdAXNwV aTdvTwv 
ddeAov Tv Tov dyaGod idéav ! 

Such, it seems to me, is what Plato, in the 
passage here defended, intends to be the 
tirst stage in the treatment of Adyou or b7o- 
Gécers. It is only in that ideal form of 
dialectic which is pictured in the Repuhlic 
that all possibility of contradiction disap- 
pears. 

(5) Rep. 5330 % dSuadrexrixty) peOodos povn 
TavTn Topeverat, TAS trobeces avatpotoa, éx’ 
aitnv THY apxny, va BeBawonrat. 

The question I wish to raise here is merely 
one of words, or rather of a word—dvrat- 
potoa. For with the substance of Mr. 
Adam’s exposition I am in entire agreement. 
But is it not after all a contradiction to say 
that the dialectician ‘ proceeds, by destroying 
his hypotheses, to the first principle itself, 
so that he may establish them?’ For the 
object of BeBauionrac can hardly be any- 
thing but troféces; and dvaipotoa, if it 
stands, must, as Mr. Adam rightly con- 
tends, bear its full sense of ‘destroying,’ 
‘cancelling’ (cf. the passages he quotes 
from Aristotle), so that a translation like 
Stallbaum’s ‘ taking up into’ for dvatpotca 
éxi is impossible, ‘Out of the ruins of the 
former troféceas we build a new and better 
one, which must in its turn be thoroughly 
tested, tried, and perhaps overthrown, before 
it can serve as a stepping-stone to one 
which is higher, truer, and better.’ So 
Mr, Adam admirably describes what may 
be called the preparatory stage of dia- 
lectic, as amply illustrated above; but 
could the words I have italicized, taken 
by themselves, adequately express the 
whole of this process! Why should the 
negative and destructive side be brought 
into such unnatural prominence? For not 
all assumptions are refuted, and, when 
they are, it is in the manner of Plato’s 
dialectic rather to modify and enlarge than 


FURTHER NOTES 
De SymMoriils. 
14 Adyov pev ovdev’ EBovdcpyv Gpaciv ovd 
€xovra, paraov pKos evpeiv. 
36 do’ oid dy Katapwpevos nipé tis adrois, 
Tovatta TerovOact Kaka. 
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How much more un- 


to cancel them. 
suitable, then, must such a _ one-sided 
description of the treatment of hypotheses 
be to that crowning stage of dialectic when, 
as Mr. Adam says, we are supposed to be 
in presence of ‘a number of true and irre- 
fragable dpyai, apprehended not only in 
their mutual coherence and interdepend- 
ence, but also in their relationship to the 
supreme Idea.’ Once more, Plato’s dialec- 
tician cannot, like Shakespeare’s ‘ climber- 
upward,’ ‘scorn the base degrees by which 
he did ascend’—for the very good reason 
that he must have something by the help of 
which to come down again. ‘The passages 
which may furnish a clue to the meaning, 
if not to the word, we should expect in 
place of dvatpotdoa are: Rep. 511 a trav brodeE- 
gewv dvwtéepw éxBaivew: ib. tas trobéres 
Tovovpevos ovK apxas GAA TO OvTe irobEces, 
oltov émiBaces TE Kai oppas, iva pexpe Tov 
avuTroberou eri THY TOD TaVTOs apxiV twy K.T.X. 
Lach. 200 B éyo 8 otpar... i te aitav py 
ixavOs cipytat, torepov éeravophwcerbat. . . Kal 
érevdav BeBawwaopat aita, didaéw Kai o€ ; aud 
especially Laws 626 D tov Adyov ex’ dpxnv 
opbas advayayav cadéarepov éroinoas, and Xen. 
Mem. ottw 6& Tdv Adywv eravayomerwy 
(of Socrates’s method). L do not know 
whether the two last passages have yet 
been adduced in this connection; but they 
are, of course, strongly confirmatory of the 
reading dvayovoa, which is found as a 
correction in one MS., and has found 
many supporters. Nevertheless, it seems 
just possible that Plato might 1n this con- 
text have preferred a more emphatic and 
pictorial word ; and I would propose, though 
without much confidence, as an alternative 
to avayovca, either av- or ovvelpovea : ef, 
Polit. 267 A cvveipwpev ExaveOovres ext THV 
apxiv péxpe ts TeAevTAS Tov Adyov TO 
évopatos THs Tov ToAdLTiKOD Téxvys. In any 
case it is an éravopOwors, not an avaiperts TOV 
irobécewv, that the context appears to me to 
require. 
W. J. Goopricu. 


ON DEMOSTHENES. 


The verb etpicxw seems a strange one to 
use in either of these places. Is it not 
pretty plain that we should read ciety and 
elwe? So evpor has been restored for etzoe 
in Dion Chrys. 32. 91 dpaptypara eiroe tis 
av TavTaxon. 











D_ Rauop. Lisertate. 


15 éei “Podios ye . . ovyxaipw tov yeyevn- 
pevov. 

The construction of the genitive ought 
not to be pronounced impossible in prose 
(cf. Isocr. 18. 51: Andoc. 1. 67, &e.), but 7G 
yeyevnpevy would be a very simple change. 
Cf. such sentences as Phil. 1. 42 rots yeyvo- 
pévoits . . aicyvvopevos: De C. 291 ois 
yeyernpevors dvuapois ovdev Spoiws Exyxe Tois 
ddAos : Thuc. 3. 98. 5 ois wempaypevors 
poBovpevos tovs ’AOnvaious. 


27 Kay xai ‘Podov Kai dAAas érépas modes 
“EAAnvidas. 

For ddAas read zoAAas. Cobet Mise. Crit. 
p- 75 would apparently just omit érépas, 
but this is unsatisfactory. Goodhart’s 
suggestion of adAovs for woAAovs in Thue, 
8. 66. 5 is very convincing. 


Pro MEGALOPOLITANIS. 


19 GAAa pay a yé hacw wempayxOa . . d7e- 
s ‘ « A » ed J > 

vavria mpos jpas:dromov viv pev év KaTiyo- 

plas Béper mroveio Gat, BovAopéevev be yever bat 

gitwv aitav, va toivavtiov eb momow ipas, 

Backaivew «.7.X. 

There is certainly no meaning in viv 
pev, for there is no contrast of times. Weil 
would omit pév. How would it be to insert 
tavra before it (viv <radra> pev)? 


De Fatsa LEGATIONE. 


10 zpéoBes réuar trois avvagovras dedpo 


tovs BovAcvoopevous Tepi TOD . . ToAELoV. 
tovs being unusual with the future 


participle after réuew, and the two expres- 
sions, tovs ovvagovtas and ois PBovAcveo- 
pevous, being somewhat awkward together, 
I think the first rovs may well be an 
accidental insertion due to the second. 


12 yiyvera tév tpéoBewy TovTwv eis Kat 
OUTos, otx ws TaY drodwoopevwy Ta buéTEpa 
K.T.A. 

The cause 
Midias 


After drodwoouevwv insert ar. 
its loss is obvious. Cf. on 
220. 


16 vopov te Onoew Kai ypdvew. Onoe Kat 
ypawer ? 
29 dei de.. 
, , e 
eis TavTyv THY TagW KaTETTHTATE.. OUTOS. . 
i * a 
TOV Lowv aiTios HV GV KaKav. 


oo ee! ” ° 2 «a e a 
€KELV opav OTL, OVTLV GV UpLELS 


Editors seem to acquiesce without demur 
av following 


in the évrwa. No parallel 
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however is cited for it (Goodwin WM. 7’. § 557) 
and surely its proper meaning would be 
‘anyone whom you would have appointed,’ 
not ‘anyone whom you had appointed.’ No 
doubt 6vrwa xateotyocate, Which would give 
the latter meaning, as is here required, 
might also mean ‘the man that you did 
appoint as a matter of fact, whoever he 
was,’ but this possible ambiguity will not 
justify the apparently ungrammatical use 
of av. dévrwa 8y (84 for av) is rendered 
somewhat unlikely by the hiatus with tes 
that would arise. It is noteworthy that 
drt ei kai dvtwodv seems to be the reading of 
the less good MSS. 


. , , 
46 ‘un viv adiorac GAN’ Orws OTE 
” N ? 
) Tpooronoe. ‘vy A’, 7} ddiucyow 
p 7 i} » ¥ 
env. 


If vip Ata (not pa Ada) is right, it must go 
in sense, though the editors do not point 
this out, with the imaginary verb on which 
Orws x.t.\. depends, or with a vague idea 
like rodro zroujow. 


ro e . ea > 9 a3 
53 Os ta wap’ dpadv éervOov 7 éx THs exxAy- 
gias. Tak THs éxxAnolas t 


61 hépe by por kai thy ovppayxiav <A€ye 1 > 
THY TOV PwKewr. 


178 ovxovy tad?’ irecxopnv ev apy, Tadt’ 
érredetta. 

This repetition of ratra seems quite 
unlike Demosthenes. Cobet would read 
a7@’ for the first ratra. Perhaps rav@’ a or 
mwav@ oo’. mavra and ratra are sometimes 
confused. It would be natural to read 
dep, if we might regard rad@’ as an acci- 
dental anticipation of the ratra coming. 


193 jpero. . ti dy povos oder éxayyéAAerTax 
(asks no favour of him) @ tiv’ & aire 
puxpowuxiav 7) mpos abrov dndiav éveopakus. 

The first 7 or makes no proper sense. 7 
and xai get confused, and the latter seems 
much more likely here. Cf. on Androt. 28 
below. 


224 éué the reading of S seems to me 
much better than pe, which the editors 
usually adopt. There is a certain emphasis 
on the pronoun, which is heightened by the 
TOV . . GOLKOUVTa. 

In the same way I would write cé, not 
oe, in 244, 


272 dovrwy trav ‘“EAAjver Ta xpypata Tatra, 
the money for this purpose. 


Veil would rather like to get rid of tatra. 
The use is much better known in Latin, e.g. 
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Cic. Mur. 68 si tibi istam (i.e. istius ret) 
rationem non possim reddere: de Am. 3 cum 
in eam tpsam mentionem incidisset: Virg. 
Aen. 2. 171 ea signa: 7. 595 has poenas: 
8, 426 his manibus. Cf. however Plat. Rep. 
371 E rHv typi tadvrny the price of this. 


295 of vopilovres abrods agixpews elvar Tod 
Pirirrov Eévor xai Pidor tpocayopevec Gat. 

Possibly airovs should be omitted, but cf. 
note on Phil. 4. 49 (C. R. xvii. p. 149). 


997 , > , 
aJi pavTeiav aAVAYVWOOMAL . 
pavreias. 


. . A€ye Tas 


Read parreias in both places. 


303 dAAG piv ort Tadr’ < ody 1 > obrws Exe, 
airds ox olds 7’ dvreumetv Eorrar. 
Greek idiom surely needs the negative. 


310 ‘ \ a3 , ’ , ‘ 
e Kat TOLS eKYOVOLS Tpooypawavres TyHV 
eipnvnv, having added to the peace the words 
xk. T. X. 


Most edd. follow Dindorf in inserting eis 
after the -es of the participle. I would 
suggest TH eipyvy, nothing being commoner 
than this confusion of terminations. So in 
87 atryv might very well be airy. Cf. 56 
Tpooypaat mpos THY eipyvynv TO Kal Tots 
exyovors, for mpds is not eis. 


329 dédorKa pr) « ; 5L0XAG maa Tovr’ 
avTovs tas eidoras. 

There seems to be some _ authority 
(Shilleto) for rots adrovs, and that is perhaps 
better. Cf. 114 rodv adrov dporoyotvra the 
man who himself admits it, and other places. 


336 py A€y’ ws Kaddv eipyvn pd’ ads 
, . = it 
ovppépov’ ovdeis yap aitiatal ce Tod rointacbar 
Thy Tow eipyvynv (Blass rov roujoa, omitting 
7. € > > SN > , ‘ 
T. 7. €.)* GAA ws OvK aioypa KaroveidirTos Kal 
, 7 Pd , 
mTOAN’ vorepov e&nrarnucba. K.7.X. 
P. | " e > > ‘ > LAN . 
erhaps ws ovx aicypav Karoveiductoy, 1.€. 
erouoaro. 


a ‘ 
339 drav pév idyte Seworyr’ 7 eipwviav H Te 
" : a 
Tov TowvTw ayabov . .. , ovyxatpev Kal 
ouvackely Tavras Set. 


For ovvackeiv read ovvavgev, comparing 
my note on O/. 3. 28 (C.R. xvii. p. 147). 


LEPTINES. 


15 tyav seems to me a mistake due (as is 
sometimes the case) to a word that is coming 
in the next line, in this case tyuy. The 
coming word is already in the writer’s mind. 
There is therefore no need for the displaced 
word to have resembled it closely. 
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20 orepopeba 8) ti totTo TH mode, ea 
dravres otro Antovpyao' pavycerat yap ovde 
rodXov Set rhs yernromevys aé.ov aicyvvys. 

The phrase ovdé zodXod de? is always else- 
where preceded by another negative, which 
it emphasises: oi« ... ovd€ woAAod det. Is 
it not therefore probable that we should 
read davycerar yap <ovdev> ovde zodAod Set? 
Cf. Dobree’s very probable dv <ovdeis> 
ovder éxeivors mpoojKkev in 104. 


24 is dpa Sewov «i €v Kowd pev pad’ Stiodv 
brdpxet ™m oA, idia dé tuwes mAouTHTOUT’ 
dreAcias eretAnppevot. 

iwapxe. May very well be right; but the 
corruption of the future is so common that 
irap&e as parallel to rAovrygover is worth 
suggesting. 


93 cuviel’ dv tpdrov, & avdpes ’AOnvaton, 6 
Yorwv Tos vopxous ws Kadds KeAever TLBEvaL. 

Cobet brackets és caAds: I would rather 
suggest that xai has been lost before ws, the 
symbols for these two words being often 
confused together in MSS. Wolf compares 
Aesch. 1, 20 iv cid90 otwy vopov tpiv 
KELLEVOV, WS KAAOV Kal Twdpovor, K.7-A. That 
passage is however very different in that 
(1) the sense is complete before we come to 
the as clause ; (2) even the ws xadév could 
hardly stand without the addition of kai 
owdpovev. 

123 py roivey bua perv tod rdvde KaTynyopeiv 
js avdwy éxeivous adapot, dv & 6 av 
KataXdetrew éxeivors gyoes tovcd Oo povov 
AaBovres Exovar TOIT’ apéAy. 

Sense and symmetry alike call for dia peév 
TO, not Tov. 


157 aicypds, & dvdpes ’AOnvator, Kat Kaxds 
Xf f ’ 

° Soles xa ; P Sc es 

éxwv 6 vonos Kat dpotos POovw tii. aicxpas ¢ 


Miptas. 


52 (oracle) orepavadopety xarra Tarpia... 
idias deévas kal apirrepas avioxXovTas. 

Is it possible that the unexplained idéas 
(iOeias, doias, Arras have been suggested) 
stands for Aas (IAIAS for AAIAX), Aads 
being a variant, and probably the original, 
of dpiorepds? It is of some significance that 
in Macart. 66 the same oracle is quoted and 
idtas does not appear. 


75 axovw ya irov € ~ povov aA@vat 
( GKOVW Yap QAUTOV EyYWYE ae oe - 
a - 7 
Unde, Kat ravr’ ovre KAavcavr’ ovte Senbévra 
~ ‘ n~ » , » 
Tov dukacTav ovdevds ovTe diAavOpwrov ovTeE 
; m A A ‘. 
puxpov ovre péya ove’ Stiodv mpds Tos Sixacras 
ToUTavTa.. 
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It would be idiomatic (cf. eg. 129) and 
much more elegant to substitute ovd¢ for the 
ovre before diAdvOpwrov. ovre five times over, 
with the fourth and fifth subordinate to the 
third, is far from good. 

78 ra 8 épya mavr’ fv kal Ta rparrdpeve. 
td TovTov. 

Read certainly dé for id, though I do 


not find it recorded as a variant or a con- 
jecture. io is surely impossible with jy, 


on which the preposition must depend. 


174 For ras ropras iyyetro, which Cobet 
rightly I think condemns, tats roumais (as the 
dative is often used, e.g. in the Hipparchicus) 
would be less change than his ézotetro. 


209 ovk av eiO€ws etrovev ‘tov 5¢ BacKavor, 
tov 8 dAcOpov, todrov 5’ bBpilew, avarveiv 4e€ ; 
dv et tus €a Liv, dyarav Set’ (or ee). 

It is somewhat surprising that scholars 
have acquiesced in this use of dvarveiv. 
Reiske indeed sought some other explanation 
and Wolf conjectured péya zveiv, but most 
scholars seem content to believe that, though 
everywhere else it means simply to breathe, 
or recover breath (cf. dvarvon), here it has the 
sense of péya dpoveiy and can be used even 
as a climax after iBpifev.! This is to me 
incredible and I venture to make the sugges- 
tion that follows, though not quite satisfied 
with it. dvamvety must somehow go with the 
fav following, for the two words mean really 
the same thing. Perhaps therefore Demos- 
thenes wrote something like rotrov 8’ bBpilev, 
dvarveiv (81) 2) bv ei Tus ea <ai> Civ, dyarav 
Ze. The place of dvarveiv will be due (1) 
to rhetorical emphasis, and perhaps (2) to 
desire of escaping the sequence of short 
syllables in Ov dvarveiy or bv «i Tis dvarveiv. 
But I would not urge this particular 
conjecture: I would only maintain that 
the words can hardly be right as they 
stand. 

It does not seem clear that we are to take 
the accusatives tov d¢ Backavov, tov 8’ dA€Opov, 
by themselves as exclamatory. Resumed in 
tovrov, they may be the subject of tBpiew. 
For the 3€ cf. Aristog. A. 91. éredav ovv 
ris...€trn * tovrov 5é tadra Troveiv ;’ 


220 drav els 6 raddv pH AGBy Sixnyv. 


Probably fs 6 rabiv Cov>. ef. on FL, 
12 above. 


1 Goodwin, Afoods and Tenses, § 787, translates 
‘should be thus insulting, and should draw his 
breath,’ meaning (I suppose) ‘should be allowed to 
live.’ But with bv ef tis €@ Civ, ayaray %%e this is 
<lumsy in the extreme. 


ANDROTION. 


28 mpos Suairyrivy eéjv atte daxeiv kai 
ypader bar xpiv. 

Should we not read 7 for cat, just as in 
95 5 ‘ ‘ ae ” 
20 dewovs kat Opaceis is now read for 7? 


35 «i 8¢ 7G rotro worpoar wAelovs } pupiovs 
Tovs ddXous toAitas BeAriovs elvar mporpewere. 

Tovs dAXovus oXiras has all the appearance 
of an adscript added to explain wAeéous 7} 
pupiovs. 


38 tows dvaByoerar kat ovvepet tH Bovdj 
Pidurmos...xai tes GAAor, olrep éxet Sv Eavrdv 
elxyov pera Tovrov To Bovdeuvtypiov Kai TovTwv 
TOV KAKOV Hoa aitvo.. 

‘It is agreed’ remarks Mr. Wayte ‘ that 
éxet here = rare, a sense of which I cannot 
find another undoubted example.’ Rather 
than accept anything so unlikely I suggest 
that we read éwei for éxei. oimep...qoav 
airvot is the main predication and «ai means 
also. 


76. kat ovd’ éxeiv’ eldev, «.7.X. 
oldev? as in the preceding section ottw 

, hd ® > e> > a o 
COKaQlos...WwoT OVK oOLoEV €KELVO OTL K.T.A. CE. 

however Aristocr. 123 and 135. 


ARISTOCRATES. 


26 ri Bovdiy dixdlew eypave kai ody arep, 
av GA@, tabeiv etrev. 

S itself has dd@ elvar: GAG wabeiv etrev isa 
marginal correction often adopted by the 
editors and probably right. They illustrate 
the construction by § 53 rod vouov A€yovros 
éd’ ols efetvar xretvar, ete. No one however 
seems to have noticed that dzep ‘is wrongly 
used. 6s sometimes stands in an indirect 
question, such as elev & dei rabeiv, but oo7mrep 
is (I think) always relative, never in good 
Attic interrogative. (In late Greek do7ep is 
thus misused, eg. Arrian Anab. 1. 17. 6 
oKoTOUVTL...OrEp eriTndeotatov xwpiov). Here, 
if right, it would have to be the indirect 
interrogative: a relative sense, the very 
things which, would be quite out of place. I 
would suggest that the wep be transferred to 
the dv which follows and read ovy a, dvzep 
dA@, taGety etrev, unless the hiatus is thought 
to forbid this. 


33 AvpaiverOar dé, pyot, py, wydée 
Gmowvav tatra 8 éoti ti; TO pev Oy ph 
AvptaiverOar yvwpinov old’ ote Tacu py pactt- 
yoov, py Setv, wy Ta ToLadra Toveiv A€ye. 

So this passage is usually printed, but 
the construction of yvwpysov old’ ore waor is 
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MOS een SSD 


Zweifel allen 
verstandlich ist says Westermann, compar- 
ing «@ of’ 6m, which is not really similar. 
Rather put a stop after waow, éori being 
understood: 75 peév 3%) pH A. yvwpmmov old’ 
Ort Tact py) pactvyodv K.T.r. 


then awkward: was ohne 


50 adv tris tTUmTy TLiVaG, dyno, dpxwy 
xetpOv adixwy, as ei y hpivaro obk aduxel. 
dv Tits Kak@s adyopevy, Ta Wevdy 
aporeOnkev, ws et ye TAANO TpoojKov. 

Surely the usage of ws and the parallel of 
mpoojkov show that ddixe? ought to be 
aduxov or, if that is to be avoided after 
ddikwv, dducyoas, OY adiKxetv <OoKdv>. 


143 rotro toivuy én’ éxeivov pév ev Trovodtv 
ov ovveBn devaxiobetow ipiv aicxivynv dpdXciv, 
émt rovrou dé éav éwot reiOnobe purakeobe. 

tovro is variously taken as nominative, 
explained by aicyvvynv é¢Xeiv, and as accusa- 
tive after it on the analogy of rodro 7dopat, 
&c. In ed zowiv the editors seem to find 
no difficulty, comparing such passages as 
Ol. 1. 28 ixép trav wodAGv dv ed rovodvtes 
éxovor: Lept. 110 ipets xadds rovodvres . . 
dpewov éxeivwv mpartete: Ar. Plut. 863 xadds 
mov dmdAAvra. But what can be said 
of persons cannot therefore always be said 
of things, and anyone who considers it 
carefully must see that, whatever the con- 
struction of rodro, it is very extraordinary 
for «3 zo.dv to be combined with it. I 
cannot myself doubt that it is a mistake for 
ed rowotow, just as in Plato Rep. 434d it 
still seems to me probable that idv represents 
iotow. There is no reason why it should 
not precede and be separated from the word 
it agrees with, as in 163 rov pev yap Koruv 
<b rowdy ova y éxOpov tyiv Kat rovynpov aro- 
xtivvvew 6 Tv6wv. 

145 wodAa yeryvocovtes dpOds ipets od did 
téAovs avrois xpyobe. olov ti A€yw; ef Tis 
bpds Epowro x.7.A. 

No precise parallel to ofov ri A€yw is 
quoted, nor are the editors agreed how it 
should be explained. Perhaps Demosthenes 
wrote zoiov ti A€yw ; This use of zotos is very 
common in Plato, when a man is asked to 
explain himself. 


TIMOCRATES, 


41 OXdos pev yap éorw aracw evavtios Tots 
over (vdpors 6 vouos), padurra dé ToUTw. 

Should not oAos be dAws? There is little 
or no point in dAos, for the idiom mentioned 
in Rehdantz Jndex s.v. seems not to apply ; 
whereas 6Aws will go with dracw or contrast 
with pddurra. 
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53 et tis pod” Sas worépots paAXov dv €iko- 
Tws Tojra’ Stiodv, Tois Seomevors 7) Tois émiTaT- 
Tovew, od OTe dyoair’ dv tots Seopévors* TO 
bev yap xpyotav, to 8 dvavépwv avOpwrwv 
m” > , 

e€pyov €oTiv. 

It is surprising that not merely Wayte 
but also Blass should adhere to dvavdpwr, 
which is utterly inappropriate, and should 
not even mention Cobet’s convincing con- 
jecture dvaidév, a word that meets us again 
and again in Demosthenes’ denunciations. 


61 «i repi zravrwr ep, eEwoOnoopat Tepi Tod 
pnd’ emirndecov GAws byiv elvac Tov vopov eizeiv. 

Surely the second zepé is an accidental 
repetition of the first. éfwOeicOar twos is 
Greek ; éwfetaOa wepi tivos is not. 


105 If the Greek of the alleged voyos is 
worth correcting, I would suggest that in 
Oo Tt av Tis aodery, eav pev aitd AaBy we 
should read droAaBy for aitd A\adByn. We do 
not need aird, and AdBy alone is_in- 
sufficient. 


141 jjyovpevos aBiwrov aired elvac tov Biov 
Tovro maovrt. 

Insert dv before aito or elva. The 
meaning is that, if he lost his one eye, life 
would not be worth living. 


171 The 460s of the city is not tots pév 
ToAAOvs Gpas petaxerpileOat, KoAaKkevey OE TOV 
det tt Sivacbat Soxotvta. 0 ob motets, & Timo- 
kpares' 5 & woAAD padAdov av <cixdtws pH 
€OeAnoavres dkovoal cov OavatovKatayynpicawd 
ovrot 7 Ov ’Avdpotiwv’ adeinoar. 

As the sentence stands, wy with éAeA7- 
cavres seems impossible. It could only be 
conditional and a conditional sense is 
inappropriate. In ‘they would condemn 
you unheard,’ there is no place for a con- 
dition and for yy. It would seem therefore 
that uy is probably due to the relative a 
being generic, such things as would make 
them, in which case py would be right. 
But we cannot give a this sense without 
some change or addition, which it is im- 
possible to specify with any certainty, eg. 
<émrydeiwy > or <Towtra yap mparres > 
di’ a. A very slight change, which may I 
think be right, would be to read od od zoreis 
.. 6’ das a question. 


ARISTOGEITON A. 
> ‘ > , o e , ~ 
13 od yap Hyvoovy Gt 6 toujoas Te ToLOdTOV 
; . , 
map tpiv kat wadwv drépxerat. 


Reiske remarks on zafwv subaudi a com- 
muni m, and so Weil. But in this case 
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should we not have to understand towodrov 
too? isso like x that it sometimes dis- 
appears before it, and it may have done so 
here. Cf. 95. 


16 oi S€ voor TO Sikacov K.7.A. 

Blass certainly seems right in demurring 
to vduo. I would only notice (1) that it is 
due to vé~os coming both before and after- 
wards and already occupying the writer’s 
mind ; (2) that therefore the original word 
need not resemble vouor, though very prob- 
ably it was disyllabic (cf. on Lept. 15 above). 
Blass suggests Aouroi or addXor, but zodAdXoi, 
xpnerot, and many other words are about 
equally likely. 


25 diadroywodpevos tai’ arep ovros, drt 
é€eote k.T.X. 

Perhaps rav6’ would be better, though not 
necessary. 


31 py yap, & Zed Kai Oeot, rooaitn oravs 
dvépav yevoito TH TOA, Gate tap’ ’Apirroyei- 
Tovos THY KaAOV TL TOjTacGaL. 

rouoacba is supposed to mean procure or 
get done, but zoriobar rapa twos cannot be 
Greek. Cobet conjectures zopicacGa, Naber 
aitjcavOa. The latter seems to me the 
better in sense, but airjoacGa could hardly 
have got so changed. Perhaps for roujoac- 
Gat, i.e. ronoarba, we should read dejoacbar, 
which comes very near. Cf. the necessary 
correction of wWydicpa . peTavono7ar in 
Aristog. B. 17 to peraroujoo or petaronoat 
(De Cor. 121 vopous peraroidyv). 


57 ri toadr’ evepyerycacay abrov. 
rocatt ? The mistake is not uncommon. 

66 ris éotw 6 THY Tpds Tois yovéas evvoLaY 
6pav mpodedwKdTa ToOvTOV Hv pos TOV OnpMoV 
viv éxew drirxveiTat TITTEVOV. 

There is no occasion for any large change 
like Cohbet’s jv . troxpiverat adnO7 elvar 
morevov, nor does Weil’s tmuryvetrar exew 
for €xew imiryveirar seem as likely as Reiske’s 
simple and easy 7 for jv. But the two present 
participles épév and micrevwv are awkward. 
Keeping the first, as it is, subordinate to the 
second, I would act on the very common con- 
fusion of futures with presents and read zu- 
tevowv. Had Demosthenes written dpdv and 
morevwv, Would he not have used pév and 
dé? 


, “ - 
100 ri ghioere ; dpéoxew todrov tpiv; Kat 
tis 6 TovTo ToAmynowr eireiy ; tis 6 THs TovTOU 
, pie es aes aren 6 
tovypias pet’ apas Kai kaxns ddéns KAnpovopeiv 
, haa ’ > ‘See > 
Bovdnoopevos ; GAN’ odk aibros Exacros amowy- 
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picacba; ovxotv Kxatapacerbe ois arepy- 
dicpévos TovTY TO muoTOV ExagTos did0ds ws 
ovK avTds OUTOS éoTL. 

It is difficult to make sense of dAX’ otk 
. . « arolndpicacOa, which Weil after 
Reiske prints as a statement (oik=od ¢7- 
cere you will deny) but prefers to omit, a 
somewhat desperate remedy when the words 
are not of an explanatory nature. There is 
slight authority for xarayndpicacba, which 
perhaps may be regarded as acorrection. I 
would suggest. the loss of an ov (no infre- 
quent event and here the easier because 
there is already one ov in the clause), read- 
ing GAN’ otk abrds Exaotos <oix> dmowndi- 
cacba ; will not each of you say that he did 
not acquit ? or the simple change aAX’ airis 
exacros otk aroindicacbat. 

The otros at the end may seem strange and 
possibly we should read rowiros. But I 
think it is right. In any case I take the 
word as referring not to rots drepndiopeévors 
(Reiske with Weil’s concurrence makes it 
=6 arelndiopévos, as though only one man 
had done the acquitting), but to ris rovrov 
Tovnpias KAnpovopetv above, 


ARISTOGEITON B, 


4 86 Kai Tas Tyswpias 6 SorAwv Tots perv 
idudrats Bpadeias evroinae, Tats Ss dpxais Kat 
Tots Onuaywyots Taxelas. trokapBavwv Tots pev 
évdexerGar Kal mapa tov xpdvov 7d Sikatov 
AaBetv, rots 8 ov evetvar weptpetvac. 

Tots pev and rots d€ are certainly difficult. 
Reiske read rods d€ without touching the 
equal difficulty of rots pev. Schifer calls 
them dativi incommodi. Weil’s note leaves 
it obscure how he really explains them. He 
says that the phrase is equivalent to zap’ 
éxeivov pev . . . AaBelv evdéxerOa, and ‘de 
demonstratif est construit avec évdéxecOat, et 
plus bas avec éveivat, au lieu d’ étre construit 
avec aBetv et repetvar, adding mapa tov 
xpovov est singuliérement dit. (Some at least 
of the earlier editors seem to think zapd 
means, or should be changed to, pera.) 

I think it is impossible that the words can 
mean anything but ‘the one set of people 
may even be helped to justice by lapse of 
time, while the other cannot afford to wait,’ 
and I should explain rots pév and trois 8€ as 
referring by a certain brevity and confusion 
of expression, not to the idm@ra: and dpyai 
themselves, but to the persons who have had 
to do with them respectively and have been 
injured by them. ois pév = people in the 
one case, Tots dé people in the other. Such 
a reference is irregular but not, I think, im- 
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possible, though we should look for it usually 
in a more compressed style, such as that of 
Aristotle. Anal. Post. i, 24, 86a 12 for 
instance illustrates it: 6 d& tiv Kafodov 
(arddeéw) Exwv olde Kai 7d Kata pépos’ obTos 
82 7d xadXov ovK otdev, Where otros means the 
man who has to do with (in this case the 
man who knows) 70 xara pépos, and does not 
refer to 7d xara pépos itself. The meaning 


ARISTOTLE 


THE passage in £th. Nic. A 6 which men- 
tions 70 mporepov Kal votepov presents a well- 
known difficulty in interpretation because of 
its seeming contradiction to a passage in 
Met. M6. The texts are these :— 

E.N. A. 6. 1096° 17 of 81) Kopioavres rHv 
Sdgav tavTnv ovK €wOlovY idéas év ots 
TO mpoTEepov Kati torepov EXeyor, 
Sidrep ovde TOV apiOpav idéav KaterKkevaLov. 

Met. M 6. 1080" 11 ot pév otv dudorepovs 
ac elvac rods apiOmovs, TOV méev ExovTa 
TO mpoTEepov Kat taoTepor Tas idé€as, 
rov 5€ wabnpatikov mapa Tas ideas Kai Ta aicOy- 
Td, Kal xwpirtors dudorépors Tov aicOyTav. 

Various methods of reconciling these 
statements have been suggested, as may be 
seen in the full discussions of Zeller and 
Susemihl. Now that Bonitz and others 
have clearly proved that the ‘Before and 
After’ was a technical term in the Ideal 
arithmetic to indicate the relation of the 
factor (rd yevvov) to the product (rd yevvape- 
vov), the metaphysics passage by itself is 
quite explicable and does not require emen- 
dation, as Trendelenburg supposed. The 
difficulty lies rather in the Lthics. Three 
methods of solution have been proposed : 
(1) Trendelenburg and Brandis hold that 
the sense of 7d zporepov xai vorepov in Z.N. 
A is different from that in Met. M, viz., 
numerical, not notional, order. (2) Susemihl 
and Bonitz (on Met. B 3) hold that the 
sense of the phrase in #.N. is wider and 
less definite than in Jet. M. (3) Zeller 
maintains that the sense is the same in both 
passages, viz. to denote Ideal, logical sequence. 
The only important discussion of the point 
by an English scholar is, so far as I know, 
that by Mr. Stewart (‘ Ethics ’ ad loc.). He 
sides against Zeller, ‘I agree with Bonitz 
and Schwegler that the pa@nuarixot dpiOpot 
are intended in Met. B 3. 999* 6. If so 
the presumption is strong that they are 
intended in #.Z. i. 8. 1218* 1, and if in the 
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of rapa tov xpovov is that time may bring 
facts to light, calm angry feelings, &c. 


16 Should ov be added to help the con- 
struction of zaporréov? I should incline 
to airov <ov>. 


23 Should dare be dwoere (after tapadvAc- 
Eere ows) ? 
Hersert RIcHARDs. 


ETHICS I. 6. 


latter passage then in #.N.i. 6.2.’ And as 
to the use of the term in Met. M 6, he 
remarks : ‘ When the cidyrixol dpibo/ equally 
with the pa@npuarixoi dp. are described as 
involving mpérepov kat vorepov (Met. M 6. 
1080" 12) the description is to be taken as 
one awkwardly transferred from the dpiOuy- 
tixol dpiBuot, which are not independent 
entities, to entities which, though called 
dppot, are yet regarded as independent 
of one another.’ Burnet (ad loc.) also 
appears to agree with the view that it is 
the ‘ priority and posteriority’ of numerical 
series which is meant. To this interpreta- 
tion I cannot assent. I have no doubt that 
Zeller is right in interpreting the phrase in 
all these places as belonging to the Ideal 
arithmetic and denoting the yévyos of 
Ideal Numbers. The Ethics passage, as 
Stewart and others have observed, cannot 
be dissociated from that in Met. B 999* 1 ff. 
Into the discussion of the latter passage I 
cannot here enter; but my belief is that, 
rightly interpreted, it proves 75 zpdérepov Kat 
vorepoy to refer to logical (xar’ «ldos) pro- 
duction and sequence. The view there 
stated is, as I understand it, that so long as 
the process (yévvyots) which involves zp. x. 
torepov is going on we have not yet arrived 
at an eldos proper: this we do only when 
that process comes to its term in dropdv tt. 
"AptOuos, ¢.g., is divisible into a variety of 
eidy, and hence does not constitute in itself 
an idea. 

Accordingly the sense of our passage, 
E.N. A 6, will be: ‘The Idealists did not 
view the higher (logically soluble) genera 
as Ideas, wherefore they formed no (single, 
generic) Idea of the numbers’ (i.e. of the 
cidy-dpiOuoi). This is similar in effect to 
Zeller’s explanation, but he appears to con- 
strue the argument in Met. B somewhat 
differently. 

R, G. Bury. 


Cc 
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THE NEW RHETORICAL FRAGMENT (OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI, PART IIL, 
Pe. 27-30) IN RELATION TO THE SICILIAN RHETORIC OF CORAX AND 
TISIAS. 


THE rhetorical fragment in question 
shows some interesting points of contact 
with the Sicilian Rhetoric of Corax and 
Tisias. For this early rhetoric three 
principal authorities are :— 

(1) Cic. Brut. 46: ‘itaque ait Aristo- 
teles, cum sublatis in Sicilia tyrannis res 
privatae longo intervallo iudiciis repet- 
erentur, tum primum, quod esset acuta illa 
gens et controversiae nata, artem et 
praecepta Siculos Coracem et Tisiam con- 
scripsisse : nam antea neminem solitum via 
nec arte, sed accurate tamen et de scripto 
plerosque dicere.’ There can hardly be a 
doubt that Cicero is here translating from 
Aristotle’s lost ocuvvaywy) texvav, which 
described and summarised the various Greek 
systems of rhetoric. And the words 
accurate and de scripto correspond closely 
to the words dxpiBéws and yeypaypévats as 
found at the beginning of the new frag- 
ment, which opens thus in Grenfell and 
Hunt’s text: xai dAdo. twés te aéuwoorTe. 


Kai at x’ év rau Acker Tar <Kat’ > dpyas Tav 
épodwv Kat py yeypappéevars Soxne xpyoGai | rs] 


GAAG idwrixais [kali pydey ds dxpr<Béws ci > 
[S]as GAN’ as oidpe[vjos Kal dxaxows A€yne 7} 
tav diuacty|plwv 7 dAAwy twov- It may be 
noted in passing that this parallel, if 
accepted, confirms the manuscript reading 
de scripto in the ‘ Brutus’ as against the 
conjectural mendations descripte and 
discripte. 

(2) Prolegomena in Hermogenem (Walz, 
Rhett. Gr. iv. 12): eiceAOdv otv [se. otros 6 
Kopag] év rH éxxAnoia ev 7) 6 Tas cvvnbpoicOn 
S7jp0s, npgato Adyots mpdrepov Peparevtixois 
Kai KoAaxeuTiKois THY exxAnoiay | kat 70 
Bopupiases Katampaivar Tod Syjpov, arwa «al 
Tpooipia éxddece: pera 8€ TO Karam paiivat kat 
katactyacat tov dypov ypgato wept dv ede 
cupBovrevey tO Sypw Kai A€yew ws ev 
Sinyjoea Kai peta tatta dvaxepadaotcba 
kat dvapysvyjoKkev év ouvTopw Tepl Tov 
dbacavrwy Kai im’ ow ayev ta dexGevra 
TO Onpw, Grep éxddece mpooimiov, Sujyynow, 
dyavas, tapéxBaow, ériAoyov' dia TodTo yap 
€unxavaro tov Oojpov meiGew xabdrep eva 
avOpwrov. With the aims and methods of 
Corax as thus defined Grenfell and Hunt’s 
fragment is in close agreement, and (short 
as it is) it contains the technical terms 
mpootmiov and dupyyors. It inculcates the 
importance of producing an impression of 


fairness (émeikea), and of masking one’s 
art by means of a judicious cipwveia. It 
presents the characteristics which Aristotle 
in the Rhetoric assigns to the earlier 
rhetoricians generally. In the excerpt from 
the Prolegg. in Hermog., Corax alone is 
mentioned. Tisias’ name, however, occurs 
immediately afterwards in the same _pass- 
age; and in general it may be said that 
the Greek and Latin authorities on the 
history of rhetoric usually couple the two 
names together, referring to ‘Corax and 
Tisias,’ or to ‘ Tisias and Corax,’ or to ‘ the 
School of Tisias and Corax.’ 

(3) Aristot. Soph. Hl. 183 B: ravrys 
5 eipnuevys [sc. ris dpxns] fpaov 7d mpooti- 
Oévar kai cuvavgew To orev éotw* rep Kai 
mept Tovs pytoptkovs Adyous orp BEBnxe, 
oxedov dé Kai mepi Tas dAas Taras Téxvas. 
oi pev yap Tas apyxas eipovres tavTeAds eri 
puxpov tte mponyayov. ot dé viv eddoKxipodvres 
mapadaBovres Tapa toAAGv olov éx diadoxijs 
KaT2 eépos Tpoayayovrwy ovtws niéjxact, 
Tiias pev peta tos tpwrovs, Opacvpayos 
8¢ pera Tisiav, Oeddwpos 5€ peta rodrov, Kai 
mo\Aoi ~moAAa ovvevnvoxacr pépn’ did7ep 
ovdev Oavpacrov éxew te TAROOS THv TéxvyV. 
ravrns 5€ THs mpaypareias ov TO pey Fv TO 
S’obx hv mpoekeipyacpevor, ddd’ ovdév ravTedas 
imppxev. Kal yap Tav epi Tovs épirtiKors 
Adyous picGapvovvtwv dpoia tis Hv H waidevors 
7H Topyiov mpaypareta. Adyous yap of pév 
pyropixods of b€ epwrytixois edidovav éxpavbu- 
vew, eis ovs tAaoTaKIs eumizrav wyOnoav 
éxaTepot Tos GAAnAWY Adyous. 

The last of the three passages seems to 
suggest that, in regard to the development 
of the art of rhetoric by means of written 
treatises, Tisias played a more important 
part than his fellow-Sicilians such as 
Empedocles, Corax, Gorgias, and others 
doubtless whose names are now no longer 
known. He would appear to have improved 
and enlarged the réyvy of Corax, which 
dealt mainly, if not exclusively, with the 
topic of probability (Aristot. Rhet. ii. 24, 
11). Reference is made to the réyvn of 
Tisias and Corax in the Phaedrus 273 ¢ 
ped, Sewds y fouxev droKexpuppevyy TéXVnY 
dveupetv 5 Twrias 7) GAXos bors 84 mor’ dv 
Tuyxaver kal Omdbev yaipe dvoualdopevos. 
Gorgias, impressive personality and great 
influence in literary prose though he was, 
cannot be shown on satisfactory evidence 
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to have written any formal réyvy. His 
method rather was that indicated by 
Aristotle in the Soph. ZI. (l.c.). Alcidamas, 
a pupil of Gorgias, gives us the right point 
of view: of yap cis ta Sixacrypia tos 
Aoyous ypadovres Pevyovor tas dxpiBetas Kat 
pysovvTar Tas TOV avlToryedialovTw Epunveias, 
Kal Tore xdd\Nuora ypadev Soxovow, Stay 
nKLoTa = yeypappevots = Golovs = ropiowvTat 
Adyous! (Ale. Soph. 13). With these words 
should be compared and contrasted Dionys. 
Hal. de Jmitat. ii. 8. Topyias piv tiv 
TowntiuKny épunveiay petrnveyxev eis ddyous 
moXitiKevs, ox aéiav dpovov Tov pyTopa Tots 
idtorars elvac. The aim of forensic oratory 
is to hide its art. In the law-courts it is 
impressive to dissemble, rather than to 
proclaim, one’s preparation ; or as the latter 
portion of the fragment has it, ofov yap pi) 
emBe[Bwrevxjuev GAd’ abroryedidlew 70 
errieAaobar . . . « oxediov] 5& wal wav 7rd 
cip[w]v[u]xov peyadlorpe|irés. Tisias’ réyvn 
had in view the requirements of the law- 
courts, and it seems probable that the 
present fragment should be referred to his 
school (cp. Walz Rhett. Gr. iv. 19 of zepi 
Tiiav Kai Kopaxa dpifovrar airiv ovrws" 
“‘Pytopixy or. ebois Sypovpyds). No 
doubt the réyvy of Tisias was often revised 
and enlarged. We know from the Phaedrus 
how popular it was (d\Aad pa tov ye 
Twiav airov rerdryxas axpiBids, Phaedr. 
273 a). According to Pausanias (vi. 17, 
8), Tisias came to Athens along with 
Gorgias in the year 427 B.c. Probably he 
was there ten years later, since Dionysius 
(de Isocr. c. 1) describes Isocrates, who was 
born in 436 B.c., as dxovorys ... . Titov 
Tov Svpaxovoiov. Lysias also was a pupil 
of Tisias, but at an earlier date than 
Isocrates and at Thurii. Like his master, 
Lysias practised the plain style, which he 
brought to a high state of perfection 
(éreAXciwoe Sairiv Kal cis axpov Hyaye THs 
idtas dperqs, Dionys. Hal. de adm. vi dic. 
in Dem.c. 2). In the extract given above 
from the Prolegg. in Hermog. it will be 
noticed that one of the excellences attri- 
buted to Corax is the power im’ oyw ayewv 


1 The words axpiBelas, abrorxediaCdvrwr, épunvelas, 
vyeypaumévors may be compared with axpiBéws, abro- 
oxebidCew, A€kex, yeypauuévais in the fragment. ai- 
rooxedidCe occurs near the end of the fragment, 
and if (as Grenfell and Hunt suggest) something has 
fallen out before kal uh yeypauuévars towards the 
beginning, the lost word may be abroaxediacrixais. 
Or might we not expect the whole of the first sen- 
tence to run somewhat as follows : cal &AAa Tivés TE 
atidoovrTs Kal alkey Tais Aékeot Tais Kat’ apxas Tay 
epddwv uh yeypaupevats Sonhs XojcOat GAAG idiwrikais 
kal (2Khv) ndtv ds axpiBéws eidus GAA’ Gs oiduevos 
kal dxanows A€yns h TaV BikagThpwy h kAAwY Tia ? 


Ta XexGevra tO Syyw, which quality is no 
other than the évapyea elsewhere ascribed 
to Lysias (D. H. de Lysia, c. 7 exer dé Kai 
THY evdpyeav toAARv 7 Avoiov A€kis*  adry 
Séori divauls tis trd tas aicOjoes dyovea 
Ta Neyoueva, yiverat O'ék Tis Tov mapaKoXov- 
Govvrwv AjnWews). 

From Dionys. Hal. (de Isaeo c. 2, de Lysia 
c. 15) we find that épodo (Lat. insinuationes : 
a variety of the zpooiuov) were used by 
fsaeus but not by Lysias. This does not 
necessarily imply that Isaeus invented the 
term ; it may have been invented by Corax 
or Tisias, the former of whom we know to 
have used xatdoracis as an equivalent for 
mpooimiov (Rhett. Gr. iv. 575 yvwordov dé ore 
kat Kopag 6 texvoypados TO THs KaTarTarews 
évopate KEXpyTat, Tpooiuia TOD Adyou THY KaTa- 
oracw xaddov). The early treatises were 
probably richer in technical terms and nice 
distinctions than is commonly supposed. We 
are too apt to think that technical expres- 
sions found in late writers such as Dionysius 
are lateformations. Many stray indications 
tend to show that terms of this character 
filled the air at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. Even in the Oedipus Tyrannus (v. 
932) I would suggest, unlikely as it may at 
first sight seem, that a rhetorical term is 
employed in its technical sense, The term 
is evérea, and the context is as follows :— 


AT. dAX’ 6ABia re Kat Ev dABiors det 
yevor’, éxeivov y’ ovca mavreAiys Sapap. 
» OA . , >, + ei. ‘ s 
IO. avrws dé kai ov y’, & Sv" avs yap el 
THs everreias otver’. GAA Ppat’ Grov 
xenlwv adigar xo te onunvar Gédwv. 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 929. 


Sir Richard Jebb (in agreement with 
Stephanus and later dictionaries) translates 
Ths evereias ovvex’ by ‘’tis the due of thy 
fair greeting,’ andin his note says ‘ evereias, 
gracious words, = eidyias, in this sense only 
here: elsewhere =elegance of diction: Iso- 
crates tiHv evéreav ex mavros SurKer Kal Tov 
yAadupas A€yew oroxdlerar paddAov 7 Tod 
dgedkGs (Dionys. Jsocr. 538).’ The fact 
rather is that Jocasta (or the poet through 
her) congratulates the messenger on his 
edéreca in its strict rhetorical sense of 
‘elegant diction.” The messenger has 
successfully employed the figure dvadirwors 
(Lat., ‘conduplicatio’ ; Elizabethan English, 
‘the Redouble’: ep. the juxtaposition of 


2 For anachronismsin Attic Tragedy reference may 
be made to Jebb’s notes on Soph. #7. 48, 701, and 
Oed. Col. 66, 695.—The occurrence in it of the rhet- 
orical term evéresa may perhaps be added to the 
arguments for assigning a comparatively late date to 
the Ocdipus Tyrannus. 

o 2 
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durAacwdoyia and evéreva in Vlat. Phaedr. 
267 c) in the words dpia . . . 6\Piows. 
There is some gentle irony in Jocasta’s 
gracious reply, and after paying her compli- 
ment to his neatly-turned phrase she quickly 
brings the man to the point. As Aristotle 
(Rhet. iii. 2, 3) remarks, ei SotAos KaAAcerotro 
}) Alay véos, drperéotepov. Such figures would 
more fittingly be found in the mouth of 6 
kadduerns ’Aydbwv (Aristoph. Thesm. 49), 
whose lavish use of dvadizAwors is attested 
alike by his own fragments and by Aristo- 
phanes’ parodies.—Another dramatic passage 
to which the correct interpretation of a 
rhetorical term gives an added force is 
Aristoph. Ach, 633, 634 :— 

gynow 8 elvat toAdNOv ayabdv dfs tuiv 6 

TOLNTNS, 
mavoas tpas ~evixoior Aoyos py ALav éfarra- 

Tar 6a. 

By gevixotor Adyors are meant, as the 
Scholiast says, rots awd trav gévwv rpéoBewv 
Aeyonévors. That is to say, the reference is 
to the embassy of Gorgias to Athens (427 
B.c.), two years before the Acharnians was 
produced. But the adjective fevixds is seen 
to be still more appropriate, when we think 
of its rhetorical use as in Aristot. het. iii. 
2, 8 xat 7d cadés Kal 70 Od Kai TO EeviKdy 
exer paduora % peradpopd, or of what Diodorus 
(himself of Sicily) says of Gorgias on this 
occasion : to gevilovte ths ré~ews efe- 
mAnke tovs ’AOnvaiovs dvtas edvets Kai diro- 
Adyous (Diod. Sic. xii. 53). The effect of 
the words gevixoior Adyors in Aristophanes is 
much as if, soon after the visit of some elo- 
quent French deputies to the British Parlia- 
ment, we were to speak of ‘the distingué 
style of our visitors.’ 

In the fragment itself the terms peyado- 
apems (also puxporpemys) and ddéws occur, 
but not (I think) in the full rhetorical sense 
(as epithets of style itself) deprecated by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric iii. 12, 6 7d 8& zpoc- 
Searpetor Oar rh A€éw, Ste Hdetav Set Kal peyado- 
mpern, Teplepyov. Ti yap paddov 7) cwdpova 
kai éAevOepiov Kal «i tis GAAN HOovs dpery; 
Verbal peyadorpérea would more naturally 
be attributed to the epideictic than to the 
forensic style,—to Lysias in his earlier than 
to Lysias in his later manner,—to Gorgias 
than to Tisias. The sense borne by peyado- 
mperea in the new fragment seems to be 
ethical rather than literary. It means not 
‘heightened speech’ (the ‘supra modum se 
tollens oratio’ of Quintil. iv. 2, 61; the 
peyadorpérea of Demetr. de Elocutione) so 
much as impressiveness of personal char- 
acter : ep. év 8¢ [rau] diaynoe tov zpal yp jarwv 


dore BéArifov] kai peyaXompere| ore ]pov To 700s 
gailver|Gac rade yxpyoya, and kal yap 
puxk[ojz[plerés 70 rovod{tov] x{a]i dxoAdorw 
noeos’ To dé hevyev Tas aicypoAoyias pey|ad|o- 
mperes Kal Koopos Adyw. 

The illustrative quotations from the Iliad 
contained in the fragment are of the kind 
that were, or became later, stock examples 
in the schools. That from J/. ix. 388 ff. is 
found in Aristot. het. iii. 11, while that 
from Jl. iv. 443 occurs in Demetr. de Loc. 
§ 124 and in Longinus de Subl. ix. 4. It 
seems highly probable that the. earliest 
handbooks of rhetoric drew many illustra- 
tions from Homer, since his poems were sup- 
posed to be a treasure-house of rhetorical (as 


as to Empedocles: “ApucroréAns 8 év 70 
Logicr dyoi mpdrov ’Epredoxdéa fntopixnv 
cipeiv, Zyvwva dé dtadextixyv. ev d€ TO Tepi 
roumtav dyoty ote Kat ‘Opnpixos 6 ’EpmedoxAijs 
kal Sewos wept thy ppdow yéyove, peradoptiKds 
7 dv Kal Tots dAXors TOIs TEpt TonTiKHy emiTEvy- 
pact xpwpevos. Possibly it is from the 
earlier, or later, Sicilian rhetors that the 
author of the De Elocutione derives not only 
some of his Homeric illustrations but also 
his references to Phalaris ($$ 237, 292), 
Gelo ($ 292), Hiero ($ 292), and even to Dion 
($ 234) and Dionysius the Younger (§§ 8, 9, 
etc.). There can be no doubt that these 
later treatises preserve much of the best 
teaching of an earlier time and serve to 
remind us that Western Hellas was the 
cradle of rhetoric. 

The fragment contains another poetical 
quotation which is of a slightly different 
character, and helps to fix an upper limit for 
the date of composition. The context in 
which it occurs is : rot yap 7oAAol THs dpolws 
dmodexovray & OH Kal THvo ¢ilonr[a}] ‘od 
morot %{pwrnea,| ywwoKwy [dre Tot lodrds €orw 
[otowep] nderar Evve[y.’ The lines in question 
are from the Phoenix of Euripides :— 


a Se “~ 9 a“ > ‘4 

doris 8’ SuiAdv Hderar Kakois avip 

od TaTOT NpwTyoa, yryvorKwv OTL 
> e 

TowovTos eat olomep HoeTar Evvuv. 


The Phoenix must have been produced be- 
fore the Acharnians (425 B.c.), since allusion 
is made to it in line 421 of the latter play. 
This quotation, therefore, is not inconsistent 
even with Tisias’ own authorship, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Euripides was 
not quoted by the early rhetoricians as well 
as by Aristophanes and the Attic Orators. 
It will be remembered further that the 
Syracusans were particularly fond of the 
poetry of Euripides. The fragment also 
contains (immediately after the quotations 
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from the Jliad) a reference to Sophocles, and 
probably some example taken from his plays 
has fallen out at this point,—some parallel 
hyperbole to Homer’s 


> . “a > , é - , ‘ 2% AO “a B , 
ovupavyw ETTHPLCE KOpY KA ETL b OVL Palvel, 


which immediately precedes. In extant 
rhetoricians, quotations from Sophocles are 
much rarer than these from the more 
rhetorical Euripides. The lines of the 
Phoenix are often quoted by late rhetori- 
cians, who may have found them in some 
early manual such as that of Tisias. 

On the whole we may feel entitled to con- 
clude that the new fragment has been 
considerably influenced by Tisias’ réyvy, 
whatever its exact relation to that may be. 
Hence, among other things, the use of the 
Doric dialect : do0K® Tots 


err Nee 
Owpltaoev O ESETTL 


Awptéecot. The dialect is, indeed, of a 
decidedly mixed character in the text as we 
have it, which exhibits such forms as 
dunyynoe, TpaTov, hevyew, and wiHavornra, side 
by side with distinctively Doric forms. 
This fact, and the fact that no attempt is 
made to give the quotations in Doric, may 
possibly ‘suggest an Attic adaptation of a 
Doric work, since we hear elsewhere of 
works current both in Doric and in Attic. 
Or we may be disposed to conjecture, doubt- 
fully, that we have before us a fragment of 
that part of Aristotle’s ovvaywyi) texvov 
which dealt with the productions of Tisias 
and his school. Whether Aristotle, how- 
ever, preserved the original Doric dialect in 
these cases, we have (so far as I am aware) 
no evidence to show. 
W. Rays Roserts. 





EMENDATIONS OF 


341 c. éOdArero 6é TO dwpariov ovdapas, 
otrep exdbevoov, dvrep eiwber tpdrov bro Tais 
kapivois Ta ToAAG TOV oiKnmatwv eéxel Oep- 
paiver Oar. 

The use of to with the instrumental 
dative may be paralleled in Julian, but is 
“nk it and the article is meaningless. 
Read then i Vv modréyous Katy ols. F or eiwber one 
would rather have expected eiwHe, but the 
tense may have been attracted to that of 
eGudzwero by the author himself. 


349 a ad jin. 
TH apadiav Kal TH dvoKkoANlav Kat TO p49) padies 
pararrecbar pnde [ev] rots deopevors 7 Tots 
ecaratoot Ta euavtod ToretaOa nde Tats Boats 
cikew Kal TH ToLAtTA OTEpyw dveldn. 


\> a 5 , \ 
Kat €/LAVUTOV i let wlio aha Ech Kat 


Kat é€uavTov Hertlein, kai €LavTO MSS. 
[ev] is omitted by many MSS. and Cobet 
altered it to éxi, bute if we tuke podarreaOat 

mt tots Seonevors together, then 7 should be 

pnbé, The mischief lies in zoveto Oat, for which, 

omitting év, we must read zpoterGat (not 
mpoeoOar vy reason of the other present 
tenses). ‘I accept all reproaches on the 
score of the difficulty I find in giving way 
and in sacrificing my own wishes to those 
who either ask me straightforwardly or try 
to deceive me.’ 

That the last words also do not stand as 
Julian wrote them is clear from the staring 
hiatus of orépyw éveidn and the fact that V 
and other MSS. omit xai 7a tovatra while 
some others read ré& dvecdy. 


JULIAN 


MISOPOGON, 


390 D. ov 
THV dyopay Badifov TOS LOU Kat 
€is ovs a7 7oBdefovow 


puipov, 
‘ ratdas yyeto Ga 
ot woAtrat, Kal 
ioravra 


‘A _ ere, 
KpeTTov av * ddwoevat 
aahov Si 
‘ xopovs 
4) e , 
Kad ExaoTHV 


“ae 
Up 


‘ bypov Brérew 


yorarxor,’ érrotot 


Hype ‘pay ; eve de 


rap’ 


? 
purrowra TAav TaXou TO. Oppara [Karon], ¢ OT WS 


bpiv Kahos, ovte Tiv Wexyv, GAAATO TpdTwToV 


dbGeinv, [6 tporos ot cvyxwpel}. 


I have put in quotation marks the words 
which [ think are quotations from some 
poet. I follow Hertlein in ejecting the last 
four words, which are absent from some good 
MSS., and in reading pov for gov and zap’ 
ipiv for zap’ ypiv. That those four words 
must go is obvious from the mood of é¢6ecnv, 
which is right if it depends on xpetrrov jy, 
wrong if on ov YXwpet. 

Who then is the poet here quoted, and 
what of the word xaromw! This xatomw is 
added by the same MSS. which omit 6 tpozos 
od ovyxwpei, and, though it by no means 
follows that they are superior to the others 
in both places because they certainly are in 
one of the two, still there is a presumption 
in their favour. Besides where should they 
have got xatozw while it is easy enough to 
tell why the last four words should be added 
by somebody not seeing the coxstruction. | 
will be bold enough to suggest that xatozw 
is the mutilated remnant of kar’ Evpuridnv. 

Similarly in the sixtieth epistie 447 B I 
suspect the meaningless words as ¢ys of 
being a relic of dyot LopoxAjs. 

Julian continues €ore ydp, ws tyes kpivere, 
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Wuxs aAdnOwov Kaéddos iyporns Piov. This 
phrase iypdrys Biov is ridiculed by Crobylus 
as a neologism, and may well have been in- 
vented by Euripides. 


353 B. Elev: dAAG ti tabav airds éxryeipeis 
akpodoba: wepi Tov cupBoAraiwy Kat dixalew ; 
ob yap 8) Kai TotTd oe 6 Tadaywyds edidacKer, 
ds ovd’ €f ap§ers HriaTarTo. 
yépov . . . 

MSS. are divided between ri za6dv and ri 
padwy, nor is it easy to choose between them. 
But it seems probable that pafdv is here 
preferable, if you consider the play upon ri 
pabwv and édidacxev. Julian is not in the 
habit of expanding zi by the addition of 
either one participle or the other, and if he 
does it here it is for the sake of a mild jest. 

After the question put by an imaginary 
opponent, it is intolerable to proceed with 
devos 52 avérecev as the answer. A few 
MSS. omit dé, and either we must follow 
them or read 67. 


4 ae , 
Acwos O€ averewe 


356 D. drool te dv einwev Hees see 


‘You are a free people indeed ; i would 
be strange conduct for me to object when the 
gods suffer you.’ Julian does not use re in 
such connexions ; read drozoi ye. 


361 ¢. 76 wip eveicav éxelvo, Tois pev emt- 
Syportor tov Eevwy Ppixddes, tpadv d€ 7a Sypw 
pev noovav mpooyxov, bd 5é ris BovAns dweAnbev 
Kat eioére GpeAovpevov. 

éveicav Hertlein, éegav MSS. jdoviv zpoe- 
xew could only, I conceive, mean ‘ to promise 
pleasure’; now the sense here required is 
giving pleasure, tapacyov. 


365 A. obd éxeioapev tov Siov eis mapa- 
oxevas Seirvwv 7) Oedtpwv. mebev twa eis 
dctrvov is an incredible expression; read 
éxakéoapev. There is some reason for think- 
ing that ére(oapev may be corrupt apart 
from the sense, as V leaves a gap between 
ov)’ and tov djov, but such gaps are common 
in that MS. 


© a a a > a 

366 C. 7 Tod peév moveiv Te yaXerdv eis ipas 
> , A , 4 ~ ~ 
arecxouny, Tod A€yew SE tus KakOs ovK 
> , id ‘ e a“ 2¢ , ‘4 
arecxopyy, va pe Kai ipets [eeBraoOyre] da 
Tov avtov iovres apivnode ; 


‘But it may be that while not committing 
any overt act against you I yet did not 
refrain from reviling you, so that you were 
compelled to repay upon me in the same 
coin,’ 7.e. in those lampoons wherewith the 
flies of Antioch so galled the sensitive 


philosopher, é£¢BidoOyre is absent from V 
and two other MSS. Reiske observes: 
‘Sententia postulat dev unde. éfeBiicOyre 
bene habet ; sed duvvyobe cum duivvacba est 
mutandum.’ He is right in proposing to 
read éfeBiacOynre dyivacba, but wrong in 
meddling with iva. For rod Ac€yew ovk 
amecyxounv iva e&eBidoOyre is an instance of 
iva With indicative after an unfulfilled con- 
dition, if condition it can be called. It is 
certainly no stranger than Plato Theaet. 
161 © reOavpaxa, ore ovk elwev. . . va HpEaro. 


369 B. ci 8¢ rocatra peérpa Oepovs tv zap’ 
bpiv Tod vopiopatos, TL mpoodoxav ee THVL- 
Kaita Wika, nov 6 Bowrios zountys, xaXerov 
yevéoGar rov Amov eri Sdpare ; 

Such is the vulgate, wherein Reiske 
explains ézi dwuatc to mean the time of 
year when you sit at home because of the 
cold and can’t go out to get food! This 
beautiful interpretation commends itself 
the better that the best MS. (V) reads ext 
7® Spaypari, and others ézi 7a dpuyparti, emi 
dpaypyare and émi dpapati. 

Bergk supposes Hesiod to have ended a 
line with yaAerds 8’ éxt dpdypari Amos. The 
meaning of this is no better. ézi dpdypate 
ptyos might mean ‘shivering over a handful 
of corn’ and would suit the context, but 
éxi Spdypate Ayds can only mean ‘ hunger 
with but a handful of corn to satisfy it,’ and 
though that may be some sense in itself, it 
does not bring out that sense which Julian’s 
antithesis imperatively demands: ‘If that 
was the price of corn in the summer, what 
can you expect in the winter ?’ 

If we consider the letters of twdpdyparte 
together with the sense we want, we seem 
irresistibly driven to frywpart. prywpare 
might become ¢.g. wprypati, then tw prypatt, 
and then be patched to 7 dpaypari, pre- 
served by V and corrupted further in other 
MSS. 

But then péywpua occurs neither in Hesiod 
nor anywhere else ; no more does veivnua or 
divmpa. Yet these forms in -wpa were 
widely extended at an early date; already 
in Aeschylus we find zézAwua, and in 
Empedocles xpovvwpa, tpavwya and the like. 
On the whole with much doubt I incline to 
believe that the original ran 


xarerds S& ext prywpare Amos. 
And that very possibly the line is really 


later than Hesiod. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


VERBALS IN -ros. 


In his review of Adam’s Zevts of Greek 
Philosophy (xvii Class. Rev. p. 464) Mr. R. 
D. Hicks refers to the ‘ active use of verbals 
in -ros.’ Among other lexicographical notes 
upon Lucian, compiled during the last few 
years I find one on éxzAyxTos, which runs as 
follows: ‘éxaAnx7Oos, ov, terror-stricken, amazed, 
Lat. percussus, Luc. Hermot. 18 ;—Adv. 
-rws, Ael. N.A. 3. 22. IT. astounding, Orph. 
H. 38. 10’ (L. Sce.). No other instance is 
cited in support of this meaning, and though 
R. (i.e. the Latin version of Hemst. and 
Gesner in the variorum edition of Reitz, 
1743) agrees, translating it attonitus, I do 
not see that it gives a satisfactory sense. 
Hermotimus is explaining his preference for 
the Stoics, attributing it, inter alia, to the 
fact that he saw in the Stoic otdév &Bpov 
ovd’ ad wavy és TO ddiahopov imepeKtiztov, ws 
éxmAyxtov elvat Kal Kuvixdv Gtexvas, GAN’ éxt 
Tov pégov KatagTypatos, 2.e. the Stoic pre- 
serves the golden mean between the Epi- 
curean and the Cynic. Now the latter was 
the last person in the world to be ‘terror- 
stricken, or, amazed,’ percussus, or, attoni- 
tus, so we must look for another meaning. 
The only other instance of the word quoted 


by L. Se. is Orph. H. 38. 10 (389. 10, Ed. 
Tauchn. 1829), and they translate it 
astounding. The line runs, zavwy davracias 
Wuxis éxrAjKtov avayxys, and a better trans- 
lation would be frightening, scaring. Now 
Lucian has much to say of the roughness 
and violence of philosophers, and of their 
readiness to settle a dispute by the argu- 
mentum baculinum (mpoxeipov 70 EvAov, Fugit. 
15). More especially we may refer to the 
proceedings of the Cynic Alcidamas at the 
feast described in the Symposium, and the 
significant statement there made, that no 
one ventured to resent his uninvited intru- 
sion, audibly at least, éedoikeray yap Tov 
"AAxiOauavra. We shall therefore, I think, 
be justified in giving the word in both 
passages the same sense, viz. that the 
above suggested of frightening, scaring. 
IT may add that éxzAyjxrws in Ael. 
]. c. does not mean, as might be inferred 
from L.Se., in a frightened, or, amazed 
fashion. It means rashly, impetuously. 
The ichneumon when attacking the snake, 
ovk dBovAws otd’ exrAyKtTws emt tov ayova 
adixvetrau. 
Herbert W. GREENE. 


EMENDATIONS OF CICERO’S VERRINES. 


(Continued from Vol. XVII, p. 202.) 


Act. ii. lib. ii. $ 4 (Miiller p. 201, 13). 
Itaque ad omnes res sic illa provincia 
semper usi sumus ut, quicguid ex sese 
posset efferre, id non apud eos nasct, sed domi 
nostrae conditum iam putaremus. Here 
sic illa is Cobet’s emendation for Sicilia, 
which is found in all the codd.: ep. v 
§ 157 (Miiller p. 487, 8). Sicilia might be 
allowed to stand if we were to assume a 
haplography,—sic Sicilia: or if we could 
suppose that ita may have dropped out, after 
provincia. But I cite the passage rather 
with the wish to call attention to the 
remarkable reading of the Cluni codex,' 

! Shortly after the appearance of the note which I 
contributed to the April number of the Classical 
Review (pp. 162-4), and in which further proof was 
given of the identity of the codex now at Holkham 
with No. 498 of the old Cluni catalogue, I had the 
gratification of hearing from M. Henri Omont, of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, that the same ex libris mark 
(de conventu Clun.) had turned up—this time in quite 


which gives apud nos for apud eos. This 
might be held to lend additional point to 
the antithesis between nasci and conditum 
tam: the products of Sicilia are not only 
home-growths, they are imperial reserves. 
P. 204, 37. Sed intellegere potwistis 
priore actione cives Romanos honestissimos 
ex Sicilia plurimos maximis de rebus . . 
pro testimonio dicere. This is the reading 
of all codd, except the Cluniacensis, which 


indisputable shape—in the Paris MS nouv. acy. lat. 
638, ‘Antiquiores consuetudines Cluniacensis mon- 
asterii, collectore sancto Udalrico, discipulo sancti 
Hugonis, magni abbatis Cluniacensis’ (saec. Xi). 
Curiously enough this manuscript is not included in 
the old catalogue (compiled between 1158 and 1161), 
—possibly because it may have been a manual in 
general use. As the two book-marks seem to be in 
the same hand, we may make the inference that the 
whole collection was catalogued in this way at the 
same time, and further identifications may now be 
expected. 
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u 
give plurimos maximisg.. The original 
may have been plurimis maximisque de 
rebus: cp. p. 236, 21 plurimis maximisque 
in vebus. 

P. 205, 22. Nolebat in agendo discere, 
tametsi non provinciae rudis erat et tiro, 
[sed Siciliae] paratus ad praedam medi- 
tatusque venire cupiebat. The Cluni codex 
and (as might be expected) Lg. 42 agree in 
Siciliae, which Gulielmius and Madvig took 
to be a gloss on non provinciae: Klotz put 
a stop at Siciliae, thus suggesting the inter- 
pretation that it was in Sicily that Verres 
was not at home, though he had had other 
provincial experience. On the whole, I 
incline to delete sed WSiciliae as an early 
gloss: in Par. 7776 (eleventh century) and 
Harl. 2687 it appears as sed in Siciliam, 
and so most edd. The incorporation of this 
gloss with the text may account for the 
remarkable fact that the Cluniacensis and 
Lg. 42 agree in giving paratus erat ad 
praedam, a reading which must be rejected, 
as paratus and meditatus occur too 
frequently together to be separated in this 
way (in Verr. i. 103: Quinct. 39: L.i. 12). 
The ¢ametsi clause is then seen to have been 
motived by the use of discere: ‘learn did I 
say? Why, Verres was no novice in such 
matters: paratus meditatusque venire cu- 
prebat.’ 

P. 206, 2-4. Litteras Halaesam mittit 
.... ut Halaesinus ad se Dio continuo 
veniret. Miiller gives the right reading 
here, against the vulgate dedit operam ut. 
But the wf may now entirely disappear : 
it is not found in the Cluniacensis 
or in Lg. 42. 

P. 208, 32. Nemo umquam tam 
convictus tam nocens adduceturx etc. Here 
Miiller wrongly accepts tam convictus from 
Lg. 42. It is not in the Cluni codex, 
and seems to have been added by the second 
hand in Lg. 42 from i. § 10 (p. 144, 11): 
see my Anecdoton pp. xxvii—xxviii. 

P. 210,17. Ludicia eius modi : 
Romani erant, si Siculi essent, cum Siculos 
eorum legibus dari oporteret; qui Siculi, 
si cives Romani essent. Here editors 
follow the note of Asconius, who says that 
dabantur (i.e. were assigned as iudices) 
is to be supplied with gui cives Romani 
erant. Perhaps rather cwdicabant, which 
may actually have dropped out of the 
text. 

2, 212, 1. 


reus 


qui cives 


primo illo suo leniore artificio 
Heraclium adgredi conatur, ut eum roget 


inspicienda quae non veddat. Com- 
mentators seem to have felt no difliculty 


about the last three words, understanding 
them to mean that Verres asks for a loan 
of things which he has no intention of 
returning. But this surely strains reddat. 
Possibly for non we ought to read moz: 
Verres pretends that he means to give the 
things back in due course. The simple 
sentence Verres rogat Heraclium inspicienda 
quae non reddat could of course be construed 
as=he asks for a look at things with the 
view of not returning them, but moa may 
be held to give a better point. 

P. 213, 25. Cum... senatus consultum 
intercederet, cuius consulto P. Rupiliue ete. 
Here Miiller very properly suspects cutus. 
It may have very easily resulted (in the 
form quoius) from quo s.c., i.e. quo senatus 
consulto, which may have stood in the 
original text. 

x, wiv, 17%. 
esset, iubet cuidam 
numerart HS LXXX. Here Miiller rightly 
restores quod praesens esset instead of 
the vulgate quod praesensisset,—a read- 
ing which seems to have originated in a 
mistake of the Vatican MS, which gives 
qui statim quod statim praesensisset : on the 
other hand quod praesens esset must have 
stood in the Cluni codex, as it is found in 
Lg. 42, as well as in Par. 7776 and Lg. 
29, But there may be something wrong 
with the quod, and it might be better to read 
Qui statim quo id (or quo quid) praesens 
esset. Verres wanted, through his friend, to 
have something ‘down on the nail’: ep. 
O. ii. 60 quamquam quod praesens tamquam 
in manum datur tucundius est. 

P. 219, 20. Primo neglegere coepit et con- 
temnere etc. This passage may be added to 
the number of those by which I have sought 
to show (C.2. vol. xvi. p. 402) that Miiller 
sometimes errs in accepting transpositions 
on the sole authority of Lg. 42. All other 
MSS give weglegere et contemnere coepit, ex- 
cept the Vaticanus which has contemnere et 
neglegere coepit. It is probable that coepit is 
an adscript. 

P. 256, 14. Hie videte in quot se laqueos 
induerit, quorum ex nullo se umquam expediet. 
Here some codd. (Lg. 29, Par. 4588) have 
been reported as reading viderit umquain. In 
Par. 7776 I find videvi in rasura, with 
umquam written over the line. This variant 
may conceal iwdices (tud.=uid.), and the 
original may have been ex nullo se, iudices, 
umquam eapediet, 

P. 236, 36. si tu absolutus sis, se funditus 
eversas esse arbitrantur. Here the Cluni 
codex comes in to bear witness to the correct- 
ness of the reading which Miiller has 


Qui statim quod praesens 
amicorum  suorum 
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restored from Lg. 42. Most codd. omit se, 
while the Vaticanus alone gives se ever'sas 
Jfunditus. The disappearance of se could be 
most easily explained if we suppose that 
the text originally stood funditus se euersas. 

P. 243,12. quicwmque senator voluerit fieri, 
quamvis puer, quamvis indignus, quamvis 
ex €0 loco ex quo non liceret, si is pretio apud 
istum idoneos vinceret, factum esse semper. 
This looks all right, doneos being Garaloni’s 
emendation (followed by Madvig, Jordan, 
and Miiller) for the MS ¢doneus. But the 
Vaticanus gives idone-sset vinceret, whence 
Koltz derived idoneus esset ut vinceret, and 
Kayser idoneus esset [vinceret|, Again Par. 
7776, Lg. 29, and Par. 4558 have fieret 
idoneus vinceret, or f. id. ut vinceret, where 
fievet is quite inadmissible, especially after 
jievt in 1, 15, and with fuctum esse in what 
follows. The clause si is pretio apud istum 
vinceret seems complete in itself, and idoneus 
ought to be rejected: for the absolute use 
of pretio vincere, cp. p. 244, 24. But the 
reading of the Vaticanus suggests that 
idoneus may have come in from the immed- 
late context, two clauses beginning with 
quamvis having been run together: and I 
would suggest the addition of qguamvis non 
idoneus esset. 

P. 246, 19. ... ut, quo die verbi causa 
esse oporteret Idus Ianuarias, in eum diem 
Kalendas Martias proscribi iuberet. Cicero 
is here describing the result of Verres’s tam- 
pering with the calendar. Miiller follows 
Wesenberg and Kayser in reading in ewm 
diem, for the vulgate eo die. But Lg. 42 
gives 7 eo die, and this reading is quoted by 
Lambinus trom the Fuabricianus (ie. the 
Cluni codex). Possibly the true reading 
may be és eo die. 

P. 249, 2. Nam aut publice civitates istos 
honores habent aut si generatim homines, ut 
aratores, ut mercatores, ut navicularii. 
Miiller here restores si, which has been 
omitted by editors. I should prefer si 
homines, generatim. 

P, 255, 2. [Lt] huius ego pecuniae, indices, 
quae permagna est tmpudentissimeque coacta 
ab invitis, non habui rationem neque habere 
potui, quantum ab aratoribus, quantum ab 
neyotiatoribus qui Syracusis, qui Agrigenti, 
qui Panhormi, qui Lilybaei negotiantur, esset 
couctum, et iam intellegitis ipsius quoque 
confessione ab invitissimis coactam esse. 

Here quantum .. . esset coactum is 
explained as being an expansion of huius 
pecuniae, and et tam is Miiller’s conjecture 
for the MS quoniam. But Lg. 42 is reported 
as having not only ut iam for guoniam, but 
coactum esse at the end of the sentence 


instead of couctam esse. If we may read 
est for esset, I should propose to put a stop 
at habere potui, and then make Cicero con- 
tinue (more suo) guantum ab aratoribus... 
tantum iam intellegitis . . . coactum esse. 

P. 267, 37. Cum manifesta res flagitiosa 
litura tabularum atque insignis turpitudo 
teneretur, quaerere incipimus etc. The separa- 
tion of manifesta res and insignis turpitudo 
by the intervening flagitiosa litura tabularum 
might strike the reader as somewhat anoma- 
lous, especially as these words simply resume 
what has gone before; and suspicion is 
increased when one finds that most codd. 
have tum (tam?) flagitiosa, omitting litura, 
corrected by Hotmann and edd. to cum flagi- 
tiosa, To me it seems that this may well 
be a case of the intrusion of ‘index words’ 
from the margin, and that flagitiosa litwra 
tabularum should be expelled from the text, 
like the words in which another early copyist 
sought to describe another famous scene in 
the Pro Cluentio (queritur se ab Oppianico 
destitutum § 72). Cp. p. 346, 2 below. 

Lib. iii. 271, 22. Atgque alle his prae- 
sidiis ingenit fortunaeque munitus tamen 
hac cura continebatur, quam sibi nondum 
confirmato consilio sed ineunte aetate susce- 
perat. Quamquam minus etiam perspicitur 
eorum virtus et integritas qui ad hane rem 
adulescentuli, quam qui iam firmata aetate 
descendunt. In tue above passage, which 
should be studied with the full context, 
Miiller adopts Bake’s conjecture Quam 
quam for the MS quo. To me this seems 
quite inadmissible. A careful analysis of 
the whole passage will show that it forms 
one period, and that quo should be replaced 
by quod (ep. 286, 10 where V alone has quod 
plus instead of the quo plus of the other 
codd.), or by gquoniam. Cicero is saying that 
Crassus was known to have regretted 
nothing so much as his impeachment of 
Carbo, because he afterwards had to ‘live 
up toit.’ In spite of his ability and dis- 
tinction, it was a source of worry to him, 
he had undertaken it as a young man: and 
young accusers. are even less apt to be 
credited with good motives. Most of them 
don’t count the cost, and want to shine: 
experienced pleaders like myself (says 
Cicero) would not take this line if we could 
not trust ourselves to do it dispassionately, 
or if we had any fear that it would embarrass 
us subsequently. Incidentally I may 
remark that percipitur should now be restored 
to the text, in place of perspicitur: it is 
cited from the Metellianus, i.e, the Cluni 
codex, and is reproduced also in Lg. 42. 

ibid. 30. nos qui iam et quid facere et 
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quantulum iudicare possemus ostendimus ete. 
Here guantulum iudicare is the reading of 
most codd. But Nannius cites from his 
codex (i.e. the Cluniacensis) quantelum 
dicere, and so also Lg. 42. When we 
remember the frequent confusion between / 
and 7, we may suppose that an earlier copy 
gave quantiludicare, which was read 
quantulum dicere, instead of quantum 
tudicare, and this I now propose to restore 
to the text. 

P. 272, 11. — is qui, quod in altero 
vitium reprehendit, in eo ipse deprehenditur. 
For deprehenditur, we should now read 
reprehenditur, which is cited from the 
Metellianus (i.e. the Cluni codex), and which 
occurs also in Mr. Clark’s Harleianus, as 
well as in Lg. 42 and Par. 4588. Cp. pro 
Cluentio §§ 98, 119. 

P. 279, 15. Ego tantum dem quantum 
ille poposcerit ? For tantum dem, most MSS 
are said to show taxtundem. In Par. 7776, 
however, I find tantd at the end of one line, 
and dé at the beginning of another, which 
gives Lambinus’s obvious emendation tan- 
tum dem. But the Vaticanus has tantundem 
dabo, and this may be right (ep. p. 353, 6), 
or even tantundem deni. 

P. 294, 21. nist forte evistimatis eum in 


vino atque lustris non risisse qui nunc in 
periculo alque exitio suo risum tenere non 


possit. Here lustris is Miiller’s emendation, 
and he has wrongly inserted atque for ac on 
the sole authority of Lg. 42. Two codd. of 
Lagomarsini give Justro, and four others are 
said to show the vulgate Juxu. On the 
other hand Jucro occurs in Lg. 42 and is 
cited by Lambinus,—probably from the 
Fabricianus (7.e. the Cluni codex) : it oceurs 
also in Par. 7776, Lg. 29, and Par. 4588, 
7786. I propose to read ac Judo. 

P. 296,5. Quid est hoc? populi Romani 
imperium, populi Romani leges, iudicia in 
socios fideles, provinciam suburbanam? This 
passage has not yet been successfully dealt 
with. For populi Romani leges I should 
propose praetoriae leges, following Lg. 42, 
which gives -pr’ The rest is given as in 
Miiller, after Halm. But no manuscript 
contains 77, most omit socios, and all give 
provincia suburbana instead of the accusative. 
It may be that we ought to stop the sen- 
tence at iudicia, and eliminate the rest as 
an adscript. 

ibid. 18. Eius agri decumas cum emisset 
idem Apronius, Agyrium venit. Qui cum 
apparitoribus eo cum vi ac minis venisset, 
poscere pecuniam grandem coepit ut ete. 
After venit in the first sentence we should 


not expect a temporal clause like cum 
venisset in the second, and the second cum 
seems therefore out of place. The reading 
eo cum vi ac minis is found in Par. 7776, 
Lg. 29, and Par. 4588: Lambinus cites, 
probably fromm the Fabricianus (7.6. the 
Cluni codex) vi ac minis eo, which recurs 
also in Lg. 42. The Vatican MS, on the 
other hand, shows eo et cwm agminis, founding 
on which I propose to read eo et wi ac 
minis. 

P. 297, 12. Respondebat si PARET ADVER- 
SUS EDICTUM FECISSE ; gua in ve se in tudicio 
dicturum esse aiebat. St PARET is the read- 
ing of the Vaticanus (ep. p. 115, 35) and is 
adopted by most edd. : sI PARERET, which 
Nannius would seem to have found in his 
codex (i.e. the Cluniacensis), appears also in 
Lg. 42 as separét and may be right.—The 
se before in cudicio seems to be due to one of 
Nannius’s faulty citations: it is found in no 
MS, and should disappear from the text. 

P. 329, 9. <Albam habebo iudicem, eum 
hominem qui se ipse scurram improbissimum 
existimart vult, [qui] a scurris semper potius 
gladiator quam scurra appellatus est. Here 
editors accept Halm’s appellatus est for app. 
sit of the codd.: I should propose to retain 
this, and to read licet in place of qui, which 
Miiller brackets on the ground that it is 
omitted in Lg. 42. The authority of this 
last-named MS is insufficient to justify the 
transposition semper potius for potius semper 
of all other codd. 

P. 346, 2. Hine tlle est anu!us aureus quo 
tu istum in contione donasti; quae tua 
donatio singulart impudentia nova NSiculis 
omnibus, mihi vero etiam incredibilis vide- 
batur. Here I think the words singulari 
impudentia should be eliminated from the 
text. The Vatican MS, the 2nd hand in 
Par. 7776 and most codd. give singulart 
impudentia praedita : others have sing. inp. 
donata: Lg. 42 omits the participle. To me 
it seems that these words may have come in 
from the margin, as at p. 267, 37 above. 

P. 354. 18. Fecerunt alii quidem alia 
quam multa: cur in hoe uno crimine isto genere 
defensionis uteris ? Lg. 42 gives alii quidem: 
the Vaticanus has alii guid : most codd. give 
aliqut simply (thus Par. 7776 aliqui alia qua 
mulia). Possibly the right reading may be 

‘ecerunt aliqui aliquando multa: ep. i. § 44: 
ii. § 78: Sest. $ 14 (si qui fecerunt «aliquid 
aliquando) : Cluent. § 92. 

W. PETERSON. 
McGitt University. MONTREAL. 
October, 1903. 
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CONTRACTED FORMS OF 


Two significant passages bearing upon the 
theme here discussed have come down to us 
from ancient times, one from the greatest 
rhetorician of the Golden Age, Cicero, the 
other from the greatest rhetorician of the 
Silver Age, Quintilian. These two writers 
‘agree in one point regarding the usage of 
their respective times, the former in Or. 
157, the latter in 1. 6.17 f. and 9. 4. 59, 
maintaining that the contracted form of the 
infinitive was the form in general use, the 
uncontracted form, on the other hand, the 
more correct one. Cicero, however, by 
implication gives the principle a wider scope 
by stating that Terence used both the form 
noras and the form noveras.! Most of those 
who have discussed the subject in modern 
times, have gone too far in interpreting these 
statements.” This investigation has made 
it clear that at least for Livy and Quintilian 
certain limitations must be set, that these 
statements must be restricted to the use of 
contracted forms before the letters s or ss. 
Cicero’s usage in this regard may be illus- 
trated from the verb audio: (Cf. Neue- 


Wagener III? p. 449 f.): { -istis =74. 


| -tvistis=1 ” 
-issem=12 | { -isset=31 


{ -issent = 13 
i ee aa 
-wwissem = | -evisset = « 


| -tvissent =2?’ 


-isse = 68 
and f ~~ an 
{ stvisse = 0 


In Quintilian the con- 


' For a general treatment of the subject, cf. 
especially : Corssen, Ausspr. I. 317 f. and II. 706 f.; 
Reisig, Vorles. bearb. von Hagen p. 326, Note 271; 
Kuehner, Lat. Gram. I. p. 501 f.; Lindsay, Lat. 
Lang. p. 507 ; Neue- Wagener, III.* p. 464 f., 469 f. 
ete., and Sommer, Lat. Laut- und Formenlehre 
(1902), p. 609 f. 

? Reisig—Note 271 says that the uncontracted 
forms are by far more common, a statement not true 
at all of the plup. subj. and perf. infin. Sommer, 
too, fails to take into consideration the difference in 
usage in the different moods and tenses. Strange to 
say in accounting for the use of -averam and -everam 
at the end of the verse in early comedy, he refers to 
the end of the verse as the ‘Schatzkammer alter- 
tiimlicher Formen,’ as if that explained the pheno- 
mena. Asa matter of fact, in about 18,000 verses 
(iambic, trochaic, and cretic) out of 21,000, Plautus 
could not use the contracted form at all at the end 
of the verse, and he used it in the only place he 
could use it, in the middle. In other words it was 
the law governing the structure of the verse that 
was the decisive factor in its use or non use. 
Lindsay’s remark p. 507: ‘in Plautus equally with 
the contracted,’ is also open to the same objection. 


THE PERFECT IN LIVY. 


tracted form® is more common only before 

{ contr. = 6 ° 

; -astt = 4 ; 

| wre. = 0 ( ‘ 
existi=1): in plup. subj. 

{ con. =25 


. In XI. 1. 11 both Meister and 
lunes 1 


Halm read iudicavisset, but, as the codex 
Monacensis reads indicasset and Quintilian’s 
usage as shown above clearly points to the 
use of the contracted form, the text ought, 
therefore, to be emended to read iudicasset. 
The other uncontracted form occurs in 
5. 9. 13 adolevisset, no variants. So also, in 
the infin. mood the contracted form is 
always used, 74 times, the uncontracted 
form but once: excrevisse 4. 1. 62, here, too, 
no variants. <A different condition of 
affairs, however, confronts us in other parts 
of the verb, as e.g. -averunt was used 65 
times to -arunt only 27 times; in plup. ind. 
fcon.=2 |. ce fcon=8 , 
peer: fut. perf. | uno, = 19° 


s and ss: in perf. ind. 


-astis = 1 ; 


and in 


{ con. =18 
\ une. = 70° 
forms in -ie- were not taken into account, as 
these are never contracted.) Quintilian’s 
usage is thus decisive : 

{ contr. = 108 | 
| une, = 3? 
({ con. = 56 

\ une. = 166° 
{ con. 985 
Lune. = 53? 

{ con. = 187 
elsewhere ses 
( une. Dood 

That is to say, the contracted forms before 
$ in Quint. = 97°3 per cent., in Livy 94°9 per 
cent. : and elsewhere, the contracted forms in 
Quint. =25°2 per cent., in Livy 22:7 per 
cent. 

As far as these two writers are concerned, 
the rule may be thus formulated: Before 
s the contracted form is almost universally 
used, but elsewhere the uncontracted form 
is the prevailing one. 


perf. subj. (The syncopated 


before s 


elsewhere So also in Livy, 


before s 


3 Cf, Class. Rev. 1899 p. 251, and add the follow- 
ing (Meister’s ed.) : pronwntiasse 7, 1, 53 ; inquisisse 
3, 11, 21; practerisse 3, 6, 28 ; 6, 5, 1; appellarunt 
5, 10,7; 7, 6,4; dubitarunt 1, 6, 38; elaborarunt 
12, 11, 22; compararit 8, pr. 28 ; roborarit 8, pr. 28 ; 
adfirmaris 7, 2, 12; peierarit 5, 6, 5; trucidarint 
3, 8, 20. 
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I.—In GENERAL. 
A. By Decades. 


Taking into consideration all of the 
extant books, Livy prefers the contracted 
form, 1172 times, to the uncontracted, 688 
times. In each of the decades there is 
practically the same attitude of mind 
toward the contracted form except in Bks. 
41-45. In the first decade the contr. 
forms are used 357 times, 622 per cent., to 
the uncontr. forms 227 times; in the 
third dec. 336 times, 61°8 per cent., to the 
uncontr. forms 208 times; in the fourth 
dec. 322 times, 63°2 per cent., to the 
uncontr. form 188 times; but in bks. 
41-5 there is a more decided preference for 
the contr. form, 157 times or 70°7 per cent., 
to the uncontr. 65 times. 


B. By Moods. 


Livy’s usage of these forms from the 
point of view of the moods may be seen 
trom the following table : 


CONTR. 


1172 


Total 


It will be at once noticed that the great 
majority of the contracted forms are found 


in the Subjunctive. As all of the infin. 
forms, and 608 of the subj. forms, are 
before ss, it is worthy of remark that 932 
or 79-7 per cent. of all the contracted forms 
are before these two letters. 


= 22] 


543° 


(a) INDICATIVE — 
| uncontr, 

(1) Perfect. In this tense the contr. 
form was used but 204 times to the 
uncontr. form 296 times. It is also to be 
remarked that there is a decided contrast 
between Livy’s usage in the first decade 
and in bks. 41-5. In the first dec. the 
contr. forms = 57, or 35-9 per cent. to the 


uncontr. 111; in the third, 40, or 33:9 per 
cent., to the uncontr. 78; in the fourth 
dec. 72, or 46:2 per cent. to the uncontr. 
84; in 41-5, on the other hand, the 
contr. = 35, or 74:4 per cent., out- 
numbering the uncontr. = 23 times. 

(2) Pluperfect. Here the contr. form is 
rare, 14 times, compared with the uncontr., 
232 times; and it is noteworthy that in 
the Ist. dec. the contr. form was used 
only once, and in 41-5 not at all. In 
the Ist dec. the contr. form = 1, or 1°5 
per cent., to the uncontr. 66 times; in 
the 3rd dec. the contr. form = 10, or 11°4 
per cent., to the uncontr. 78 times ; in the 
4th dec. the contr. = 3, or 4°7 per cent., 
to the uncontr. 61 times ; and in 41-5 only 
the uncontr. form was used, 27 times. It is 
to be noted that in the last fifteen books 
the contr. form was used only 3 times to 
the uncontr. form 88 times ! 

(3) Future Perfect. his tense was 
rarely used compared with the two above, 
but 3 contr. to 15 uncontr. In the Ist 
dec. only the uncontr. form was used, 5 
times; in the 3rd dec. the contr. 2 times, 
25 per cent., to the uncontr. 6 times ; in 
the 4th dec. the contr. only once, 20 per 
cent., to the uncontr. 4 times; and in 41-5 
neither form was used. 


(>) SUBJUNCTIVE 7 oer. O37 
{ uncontr. = 117 

(1) Perfect. Here the contr. form was 
used but 19 times to the uncontr. form 92 
times, and the contr. form occurs rela- 
tively most frequently in the 3rd _ decade. 
In Ist dec., the contr. forms = 3, or 83 
per cent., to the uncontr. forms 33; in 
the 3rd dec., the contr. = 10, 27 per cent., 
but the uncontr. = 27; in the 4th dec. the 
contr. 5, 17-9 per cent., to the uncontr. 
forms 23 times ; and in 41-0, the contr. = 
1, or 10 per cent. 

(2) Pluperfect. In this tense contrac- 
tion is very frequent, being found in all 
608 times to the uncontr. form only 25 
times. A certain uniformity of usage is 
felt throughout all the decades for the 
contr. form: in the Ist dec. the contr. 
form = 181, or 98:4 per cent., to the 
uncontr. only 4 times; in the 3rd dec. the 
contr. = 176, or 94°6 per cent., to the 
uncontr. 10 times: in the 4th dec. the 
contr. = 165, or 95°4 per cent., to the uncontr. 
form 8 times; and in 41-5, the contr. = 
86, or 96°6 per cent., to the uncontr. forms 
but 3 times. 
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{contr. =324 


(c) INFINITIVE 


2 
| uncontr, = 28° 


In this mood a decided preference is felt 
for the contracted form, every decade 
having over 90 per cent. of all the forms 
contracted. In the Ist dec. the contr. = 
115, or 93°5 per cent., to the uncontr. =8 
times; in the 3rd dec. the contr. = 98, or 
91°6 per cent., to the uncontr. = 9; in the 
4th dec. the contr. = 76, or 90:5 per cent., 
to the uncontr. 8 ; and in 41-5, the contr. = 
35, or 921 per cent., to the uncontr. only 3 
times, and only in the 3rd conj. 


C. By Conjugations. 


(1) 1st Conjugation. In the indice. the 
contr. forms= 190, or 28-9 per cent., to the 
uncontr.=418; on the other hand in the 
subj. the contr. = 348, or 84:3 per cent., to 
the uncontr.=87; and in the infin. the 
contr. = 182, or 98°9 per cent., to the uncontr. 
but 2. 

(2) 2nd Conjugation. Here the uncon- 
tracted form is not found at all in the subj. 
and infin. In the indic., the contr. form = 4, 
or 11:4 per cent., to the uncontr. = 31 times ; 
in the subj. the contr. form=10 times, and 
in the infin. it is found 7 times. 

(3) 3rd Conjugation. In the indic. the 


contr. form=16, or 15°5 per cent., to the 
uncontr. = 94 times ; in the subj., the contr. 
= 80, or 76°2 per cent., to the uncontr. only 
25 times ; and in the infin. the contr. form 
= 61 times, or 72°6 per cent., to the uncontr. 
form but 23 times. 

(4) 4th Conjugation. In the indic. only 
the contr. form was used, and this, of 
course, not in the regular verbs, being 
used 11 times; in the subj. the contr. 
=189 times (eo, etc.=112), or 97°4 per 
cent., to the uncontr.=5 times ; and in the 
infin. the contr. forms = 74, or 961 per cent., 
to the uncontr.=only 3 times. 


Il.—In Deratrt. 


The following table exhibits Livy’s usage 
of these forms in detail, showing the 
relative frequency of each form arranged 
according to Moods, Tenses, Conjugations, 
and Decades. In reckoning the uncon- 
tracted forms, such forms of the 4th conj. 
in -iv-, and -ie, together with those of eo, 
which are never contracted, only syncopated, 
as well as those in which v is part of the 
stem, as iuvo, moveo, etc., and the Ist and 
3rd pers. sing., and Ist pers. plur., were not 
taken into consideration. The contracted 
forms, isse, issem, etc., are included with the 
4th conj. 


INDICATIVE. 


PERFECT. 


| Ist Conj. | 2nd Conj. | 8rd Conj. | 4th Conj. 
| 


| 
Un- 
“| eon. 


-'Con.| UB- Con. | Un- 
on. con. | con. 


Decades. | Con. | . 


12 


Ist Conj. 


PLUPERFECT. FuTURE PERFECT. 


2nd Conj. | 8rd Conj. Ist Conj. 


| Un- 


“leon. 


Con. Un- | Gon. | Un- | 
con. | ~°"'" | con. Con 


2nd Conj. | 3rd Conj. 


Un- 


* con. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PERFECT. 


INFINITIVE. 


PLUPERFECT. 





Ist Conj. 2nd Conj.| 3rd Conj. | 1st Conj. 


Con. | Un- Con.) UB Gon.) UR | c -'Con,! Un- 
con. con. 


= 


A. Perfect Indicative. 


(2) 2np Pers. Sinc. With two ex- 
ceptions all of the contracted forms are in 
the Ist conj. and all after the first decade : 
comparasti 35, 16, 8; desper- 7, 13, 6; 
dissimul- 29, 1, 8; ignor- 36, 7, 16; peragr- 
38, 45, 9; pronunti- 24, 32, 12; pugn- 8, 7, 
16 ; rectper- 30, 30,13 ; viol-38, 47,8;1 and 
istti 42, 40, 6; negui- 2, 12, 15 (11). 

(6) 2np Pers. Prur. Here, too, the 
great majority of the contracted forms are 
in the 1st conj. (22): communicastis 28, 28, 
5: compar- 9, 34, 4; comprob- 34, 3, 4; 
cre- 3, 67, 9; desider- 3, 67, 7; don- 45, 22, 
2; incoh- 35, 32, 10; cwr- 2, 46, 5; 6; 3, 
20, 4; mand- 9, 19, 17; milit- 34, 13, 5; 
neg- 21, 18, 10; 37, 54, 27; opt- 8, 4, 6; 
34, 13,5; serv- 7, 35, 4; 23,5,45; sper- 21, 
13, 3; 28, 27,5; tempt- 8, 4, 7; and vindic- 
3, 56, 3 (22).* 

In the 2np Cons. there are but two con- 
tracted forms: emostis 37, 53, 25; and 
replestis 7, 24,5. In the 3rp Cons. 9 are 
found :- adsuestis 5, 6, 15; consuestis 6, 18, 
11 ; cupistis 37, 54, 15; concup- 3, 67, 7; 
desc- 28, 27, 4; pet- 6, 18, 12; 23, 10, 7; 
and nostis 31, 31, 17. 

In the 4tu Cons. 10 are found :— 

audistis 7, 40,9; 10, 8, 10; 22, 60, 16; 


1 Neue-Wagener III. p. 479 treat this subject in 
the most general way, citing no passages and giving 
but two of the above verbs. 

* Neue-Wagener, _ l.c. 


servastis. 


cite only putastis and 


2nd Conj. | 3rd Conj. 


4th Conj. | Ist Conj. 2nd Conj. | 3rd Conj. 
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26, 31, 11; 34, 4, 13; dcnsanistis 28, 27, 
12; 29, 3; servistis 39, 37, 4; and adistis 
37, 54, 19 (bis). 

The above forms show that there was a 
tendency in the Latin language towards 
uniformity in conjugation, due to the strong 
influence of the 3rd conjugation ; compare 
pugnasti with legisti, mandastis with legistis, 
and similarly replestis and audistis with this 
latter form ; in 9, 9, 17 the two forms occur 
side by side; mandastis . . . cum quibus 
egestis, 

(c) 3RDd Pers. Prur. Contraction is 
especially common in the Ist conj. (86 
verbs and a total of 150 occurrences), but in 
the 2nd conj. there is but one occurrence: 
delerunt 24, 42, 11. As Neue-Wagener do 
not cite any passages for the verbs of the 
lst conj., we add a complete list : abdicarwnt 
9, 34, 21; aberr- 31, 37, 2; acclam- 34, 50, 
4 ; accus- 25, 2,9 ; 38,51, 1; 43, 8, 9 ; adceler- 
31, 29, 1; adsign- 42, 35, 2; aedific- 5, 53, 
9; antiqu- 5, 30, 7; 8, 37, 11; appell- 1, 
13,5; 18,7; 44,5; 2, 14,9; 5, 34, 9; 6, 
1,11; 7, 21,5; 34, 7,9; 36, 3,5; 40, 54, 
5; 42, 32, 7; appropingu- 38, 26, 5; 
arm- 39, 30, 6; augur- 40, 42, 11; 
cert- 21, 1, 3; 36, 3, 6; compar- 25, 41, 10; 
40, 17, 8; compell- 9, 40, 17; comport- 26, 
10, 2; concit- 23, 47, 4; 42, 23, 10; con- 
clam- 40, 70, 6 ; condemn- 43, 2, 12 ; confirm- 
32, 23, 1 ; coniur- 4, 45, 1 ; 39, 16, 3 ; coopt- 


3 Id. p. 450 cite for this 34, 41, 3 and give an 
incorrect reference in 5, 40, 9. 
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40, 42, 13; cve- 45, 44, 15; cur- 40, 51, 8 

41, 27, 8; damn- 35, 10, 11; 38, 35, 5; 
42, 44, 6; degener- 38, 17, 11; denunti- 42, 
10, 15; 21, 4; dimic- 9, 39, 5; dissimul- 
21, 56, 9; dubit- 36, 9,8; effer- 5, 33, 11; 
eman- 8, 3, 3; oeruen 44, 28, 12 i evast- 
10, 15, 3; 40, 2 22, 11; ewvoner- 10, 2], 5; 
expir- 23, 7, 4; 26, 14, 55; exprob- 33, 35 
11 ; expugn- 6, 22, 4; firme 4, 49, 7; hibern- 
27, 33, 5; ¢mmol- 7, 15, 10; 41, 9, 7; imper- 
- 44,5; 39, 14, 9; impetr- 34, 43, 2; 43, 

oh inaugur- 40, 42, 11; inclin- 32, 16, 
12; 2 20, 5; incus- 33, 35, 11; indic. 9, 34, 
o% instaur- 27, 6, 19; 31, 50, 2 2; interpell- 
40, 46, 13; znér- 41, il, 5; 44,12, 6; cu 
28, 29, 12; 41, 15, 10; lnoer- 43, 8, 2; laud- 
36, 8, 1; loc- ed 7, 3; 40, 51, 7; mué- 31, 
31, 1; 32, 31, 2; 37, 20,8; 40, 17, 6; 51, 
8; 43, 16, a: navig- 31, 15, 8; neg- 25, 
28, 6; 27, 30, ne 43, 16, 138; nunti- 22, 
37, 2; Rie “hy 1; 42, °, 11 ; oppugn- 2, 17, 
1; 5, 27, 7; 40, 25, 5; pervast- 35, 22, 4; 
postul- 33, ‘39, re proc 24, 44, 7; pro- 
mulg- 10, 6, 6; 24, 25, 10; 42, 21 5; pro- 
nunti- 45, 36, 10 ; ae” ¥ 2, 28, ; pugn- 
30, 18, 1; 31, 50, 4 - $3, 18, 4; os ad 10; 
rebell- 2, 42, 8; 5, 14,13; 30, 8; 4], 26, 
1 ; recit- = ji, "4s recuper- 25, 6, 15 3 recus- 
8, 27, 10; 22, 60, 17; regn- 2, 1, 2; 40, 46, 
10; renov- 3, 55, 6; 21, 32, 7; renunti- 35, 
a 42, 2, Ls 20; 35°26, 7; 30, 8; 47, 1; 
rog- 27,5, 17; sacrific- 45, 15, 6; serv- 26, 
re 5; 37, 54, 22; spect- 10, 47, 3; sper- 31, 

» 2Os re aed 30, 25, 7; toler- 9, 39, 4; 
intmph 2 se er iy ae a 2 “ 14; 45, 
38, 4; ; turb- 27, 14,7; 29, 2, 12; 

18, Oe “, ‘41, 6 ; usurp- 34, 39 det eg 
16, 8; 44, 10, 8;  viol- 45, 38, 7 (150). 

On the whole Livy prefers the form -arunt, 
150, to -averunt, 134, and -avere, 88. Differ- 
ent decades, however, exhibit a different 
attitude toward these forms, as the follow- 
ing table will show :— 





DecapEs. | ARUNT. |AVERUNT.| AVERE. 





| 
| 
lst | 37 | 39 56 
3rd 23 | 45 16 
aaa | 
4th 56 26|~—Ss« 48 11 
| 
41-5 34 7 5 
Torat... 150 | 184 88 
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There is a striking contrast between the 
Ist decade and bks., 41-5, in regard to the 
forms in arunt and averunt. 

Livy uses altogether 11 verbs with these 
three forms: abdico, creo, comparo, conclamo, 


impetro, - turo, loco, muto, nuntio, pugno, 
and turbo. The verbs in -7o have the follow- 
ing forms, -rarwnt 20 to -raverunt 11, and 
-ravere 9 ; but those in -tro have -trarunt 2, 
to -traverunt 9, and -travere 10. This class of 
verbs prefers the unsyncopated form (39) to 
the syncopated (22), and the form in -rwnt 
(42) to the form in -ere (19). Of the verbs 
in -arunt the most common is nuntio and 
its epds. (11), muto (6), and triumpho (5)." 
Two verbs of the 3rd conj. may here be 
noted: straverunt 10, 23, 12; 21, 28, 7; 
41, 27, 8; 9 and prostraverunt 9, 6, 4; 45, 
20, 9. 

In the 2nd. conj. the contr. form was 
used but once, to the uncontr. 14 times 
(-everunt = 8, -evere = 6). 

In the 3rd. con}. a Sg contr. form was 
used norunt 26, 22, 14, and the following 
uncontracted forms : 2 weverunt,? decrevere,® 
quieverunt,* quievere,> novere,® agnovere,’ co- 
gnoverunt,® cognovere.” 


B. Pluperfect Indicative. 


Livy greatly prefers the uncontracted 
form, 232, to the contr. which was used only 
14 times. In the lst decade but one con- 
tracted form, rebellarant 4, 26,5 is found ; 
there are relatively about one half as many 
contracted forms in the 4th decade as in the 
3rd, and in 41-5 there are 27 uncontracted 
forms and none contracted. In general 


1 Neue-Wagener III. p. 480 refers to Drak. 
21, 44, 7 and says that the passages there cited for 
-arunt have been changed in the latest editions to 
-averunt. This note, however, needs revision, as it 
is true of but 2 out of the 10. 

> To Neue- Wagener III. * pe 494 f., who cite only 
4, “ani deereverwint : 4, 68, 75.6, 21, ey ee + 
23, 34, 18; 26, 14, 2; 32, 5; 28, 21, 5; 29. 15, 
30, 2, 4; 31, 4, : 8, os Gees 16, 6+.40 Fs 39, 
ae : 28, 8; 33, "hh ws 34, 21, 8; 35, 41, v3 
of, 1, 10355; 73 38, 50, 3; 31, 5; 42, 5; 52, 8; 
39, 33, 3; 40, 19, 4; 52, as 43, 4, 11; 45, ‘12, 10; 
17,25 2bet 

3 For decrevere add: 26, 28, 8; 
41, 2; 43, 15, 4. 

+ For quieverunt add: 32, 13,15 and change 24, 
19, 3 to 24, 19, 5 

5 For quievere add: 
40, 30, 7. 

6 On p. 487 novere 3, 67, 5 is omitted. 

7 For agnovere add: 7, 39, 13; 40, 1. 

8 For cognoverunt add : 87, 23, 5. 

9 For cognovere add: 5, 36, 7; 7, 39, 13; 40,1; 
34, 20, 6. 

There are in all 50 passages omitted. Further- 
more on p. 192 f. they omit 18 for aceepere, 16 for 


27, 87; 73 35, 


S 0, 20 18, 8s and 
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Livy shows a strong preference for the 
fuller form. 

Neue-Wagener III*, 479 says of both the 
perfect and pluperfect forms: ‘aber nicht 
weniger hiiufig sind Formen, wie adlmurmur- 
averunt,’ etc. If this statement is true of 
writers in general, it certainly does not 
apply to Livy’s usage in particular. Livy 
uses the form -wrunt 50 times to the form 
averunt 134 times; and the ending everunt 
8 times to that in evunt 6 times ; in the plu- 
perfect the ending everant 16 times to that 
in erant not at all; so averant 176 times to 
arant 7 times, and of course contraction 
does not take place in the 4th conj. 

The following are not given by Neue- 
Wagener, p. 485 and 496: (a) First Cony. 
armarant 24, 47, 2; expugn- 21, 39, 4; 
firm- 24, 21,6; hibern- 28, 46, 7; imperit- 
21, 31,6; loc- 34, 53, 4; and rebell- 4, 26, 
5. Of these verbs Livy uses the uncontracted 
forms also in all except two; amaverat 42, 
51, 6, -nt 2, 44, 12, 25, 15,9 ; expugnaverant 
39, 36, 13; firmaverant 2, 31, 2; locaverat 
10, 1, 9; 37, 41, 8; 40, 34,6; -nt 36, 36, 
4, and rebellaverant 35, 1, 1, none being in 
the same book as the contracted form. 

2nD Cons. compleverat 29, 28, 3; 30, 34, 
9; impleverant 3, 36, 4; 35, 32, 35; opple- 
verant 10, 46,1; repleverat 26, 45,1; Jrp 
AND 41TH Conys. The list on p. 485 of the 
contracted forms adsuerat, etc. is complete, 
but it may be noted that the Thesaurus 
Ling. Lat. omits adsuerant 38, 34,9. But 
on p. 497 Neue-Wagerer omit adsuweverant 
24, 18, 11 and: creverat 1, 37, 1, -né 1, 3, 
4; 2, Pi, a, 0% 20, 14, 93 42; 37,2; 
on p. 461 asciverant 45, 25,13; consctverat 
24, 26,1; -nt 10, 18, 2; desciverat 39, 4, 8; 
-nt 25, 1, 2;! exciverant 45, 34, 11; repeti- 
verant 1, 22,5; nequiverat 9, 31, 2 should 
be added on p. 461 and nequierant 28, 8, 10 
on p. 460; and decreverat 30, 27,4; 43, 4, 
11 on p. 495 f.; noverant 7, 40, 2; 9, 36,3 ; 
and cognoverat 2, 40, 4 on p. 488. Livy 
uses norant in 26, 50, 7. 

It may be noted that Livy’s usage 
differed from that of the author of the 
Periochae, as in these only the fuller form 
of the pluperfect was used. 


oy Pak fi 


C. Future Perfect Indicative. 


This part of the verb very rarely appears 
in a contracted form. But three occurrences 


1 Neue- Wagener l.c. cite for desciverant 35, 40, 4, 
but this is a typographical error ; conciverant 6, 7, 4 
should be 6, 7, 1; conciverat cited for 26, 9, 6 has 
been changed to concitat in Weiss.-M. Miiller. And 
consciverat 24, 26, 1 should be on p, 461 and not on 
p. 463. 
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are found, two in the first conjugation, 
administarit 38, 48,15; vindicarimus 21, 


44, 7; and compleris 25, 12, 6. None of 
these are given by Neue-Wagener. The un- 


contracted forms of the lst. conj. are also 
omitted ; appellavero 22, 29, 10; cessavero 5, 
44, 2; ewpectaverimus 32, 21, 34; ex- 
pugnaverint 34, 3, 1; habitaverint 5, 51,3; 
intraverit 22, 53, 12; nominavero 40, 9, 14; 
nudavero 39, 15,4; pugnaverimus 7,40, 13 ; 
pugnaverit 22, 39, 8; variaverit 23, 13, 4. 
In Ist conj. contracted forms=2 to uncon- 
tracted=11. In the 2nd conj. but one 
form (omitted by Neue-W.p. 496), compleris 
25, 12, 6, appears, and one uncontracted 
inpleveritis 3, 68,1. In the 3rd conj. con- 
tracted forms are not found, but the un- 
contracted forms occur 3 times, decreverint 
36, 2,45; quieverint 4, 49, 11; and spreverit 
22, 39, 19. 


D. Perfect Subjunctive. 


The forms belonging to the Ist conj. are 
not treated under a special category by Neue- 
Wagener. In the Ist Pers. Sing., the con- 
tracted forms do not occur, but in the un- 
contracted we find 9 ; in the 5rd Pers. Sing. 
3 of the contr. are found against 39 of the 
uncontr. ; in the 3rd Pers. Plur. 5 of the 
contracted to 29 of the uncontracted. In the 
Sing. and Plural together, the contr. forms 
= 12, on the other hand the uncontr. forms 
=85. In Ist conj.: comprobaritis 37, 54, 
28; conciliarit 28, 18, 6; decertarint 7, 25, 
4; degenerarit 38, 56, 11; existimaritis 21, 
43, 11: existimarint 34, 6, 8; intrarint 34, 
37, 8; indicarint 29, 14, 9; necarimus 26, 
13, 5; oppugnarimus 26, 13, 6; pugnarint 
41, 28, 11, and trepidarit 28, 19,5. In the 
first decade the two forms, adclarassis 1, 18, 
9 and cooptassint 3, 64, 10, are found. But 
one of the contracted forms mentioned above 
is in the first decade. Five of the above 
have uncontracted forms also: compro- 
baverint 37, 45, 14; 39, 36, 12; indicaverint 
22, 32, 8; necaverint 3, 13, 5 ; oppugnaverint 
5, 33, 5; and pugnaverim 7, 10, 2; pug- 
neverit 2, 45, 8; 31, 49,1; 36, 40, 4; pug- 
naveritis 21, 40,10; 38, 48, 8; pugnaverint 
21, 15, 4. 

In the 2nd conj. none are found, in the 
drd, however, siris 1,32, 7; sirit, 28, 28, 11 ; 
34, 24, 2,2 and of the uncontracted 6. The 
passages are in Neue-W., only he omits 


2 Neue-W. III.3 p. 488 omits: norim 28, 42, 12 ; 
cognorit 27, 17, 14; and noritis 6, 18, 10, and cites 
norint 21, 35, 9 for 21, 38, 9. 
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ereverit Praef. 4, and gives a wrong refer- 
ence for consciverint 29, 17, 5. 

In the 4th conj. the following uncon- 
tracted forms are found : nequivertt 32, 6, 5 ; 
nequiverint 10, 11,11 ; 31,11; and acciverint 
22, 3, 10. 

Omitting the forms of the 4th conj. which 
are never contracted, the contr. forms were 
used 19 times to the uncon. 92. 


E. Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


Of all the 1172 contracted forms used by 
Livy, 627, or 53:5 per cent., are found in 
the subj. and of these 608 are in the pluperf. 
Contraction thus takes place most frequently 
before ss, cf. also p. 2. As Neue-Wagener 
cite only a few verbs of the Ist conj. with- 
out giving the passages in which they occur, 
we append a complete list which will show 
Livy's usage in this regard : abdicasset 3, 29, 
6; 5, 31, 8: ; 6, 27,5; 40, 42, 10; aberrasset 
41, 13, a ; acclamassent 40, 40, 4; 45, 40, 5; 
adfirmassent 4, 54, 4; 33, 28, 1 4; ; adequitas- 
sent 9, 22,6; adorasset 6, 12, 7; adprobas- 
sent 4, 43, 4; ; adpropinguasset 6, 24, 2; ae- 
quassem at, 16, hae -ct 1,53, 1; 28, 4, 2; -né 
3, 62, 7; 21, 52, 11; 35, 48, 6 ; aestimasset 
5, 23,1; ‘agitassent 28, 10, 5 ; alienasset 2, 30, 

2; appeltasset 2 22:30, 2: 30, 17,8; 43, 16, 10°; 
nt 27, 19, 4; armasset 26, 17, 2 ; 28, 1,4; 
avocasset 1, 6, 1; bellassent 9, 41, 4; 42,9; 
celebrasset 30, 14, 3 ; certasset 3, 71, 2; com- 
municassent 26, 15, 3; eee 31, 3, 4; 
33, 19, 9; 42, 30, 11 ; -né 2% = 9 5 compro- 
bassent 24, 48, 8; iaatian 2,64, 6; 42 
14, 8 ; conclamassent 10, 5,1 ; condemnaseet 1, 
26, 7; 29, 37, 14; 43, 16, 14 ; conflagrassent 
30, 7, 9; 43, 16, 11 ; conglobassent 8, HH, 
coniurasset 22,32, 2 ; consalutasset 22, 30, 2: 
consociasset 2, 1,5; -nt 8,40. 9; sonstlaesens 
23, 28, 9; creasset 3, 55, 5; 14; 6, 6, 8; 
damnassent 27, 34, 13; debellassent 38, 12, 
13 ; declinassem 37, 30, 4 ; decorasset 30, 17, 
9 ; deflagrassent 5, 53, 9; degenerasset 4, 48, 
10+; denuntiasset 45, 34, 2 ; deportasset - 29, 
5 ; desiderasset 45, 36, 3 ; desperasset 2 22, 61, 
14; 39, 23, 7; destinassent 38, 29, : de 

tractasset 4, 18,3; -nt 32, 31, 2; snide 
28, 25, 13; 38, 2; 32, 58, 3; -emus 44, 39, 
5 ; -ent 5, 30, 5 ; 26, 48, 2; 36, 25, 7 ; disseren- 
asset 39, 46,4; divinasset 4,2,9 ; donasset 24, 
16, 8 ; efferassent 35, 24, 21 ; enarrasset 2, 36, 
7; enuntiasset 3, 10,5 ; evastasset ¥ ng: 5; 
excitasset 25, 9, 13; excusasset 38, , 10: 
expectassem 34, 31, 1 ; -et 33, 3, 9 ; 7, = ; 34, 
41,9 ; 35, 38, 14 ; -né 4, 13, 10; 26,1, 3; 40, 
38, 1; ;expirasset | 41,6 ; 22,51,9; 24, 4,6; 
explor asset 30, 29, 3; expugnasset 37, 28, 6; 
-nt 5, 28, 9; fatigasset 8, 10, 3 ; 36, 11,1; 41, 
NO, CLVI. VOL. XVIII. 
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7,5; -nt 9, 20, 3; frenassent 37, 15, Feed 
assent 22, 45, 3 ; 34, 20, 6 ; haesitasset a 12 
6 ; hebitassent 8, 10, 3 ; hibernasset 32, 6, 1; 
-nt 7, 39, 2; 41, 10, 1; tactasset 27, 9, 13; 
41, 10, 6 ; tgnorasset 35, 49, 4 ; iainaineeial 1s 


45, 5 ; 38, 26, 1; am 22, 7; 42, 30, 8: im- 
plorassent 6, 10, 2 2; imperasset 36, 1, 6; 3, 
13 ; 42, 26,8 ; 45, 13, 14; impetrasset 4, 2,9 ; 
28, 45, 13; 29, 12) 13s 33; 22, S$; 35, 5; 
37, 36, 2; -nt 3,70, 15; 4, 23, 4; 32, 7, 4; 33, 
Ze, ls iy SOnee = mg : ‘incitassent 2 
4; . 27, 6,3; 42, ; inclinussent 29, 6, 
: 40, 5, 6 ; -nt 10, 7 i ; ndicassent 4, 11, 
6 Si, 11, 12 ; instmulusset 40, 20, 3 ; interrog- 
asset 3, 64, 6; intrasset 2, 20, 12; Poe (ie 6, 
28,9; 7, 39,14; 22, 4,3 : 24, 33. 5 2 ; 25, 25, 
3 ; 31,13 ; 28, 3,10; 34, 46,4; 41, 9,6; 44, 
13,10; -nt 24,3,14; 32,1; 27, 28,11; tn- 
vestigasset 39, 14, 5; cudicasset 41, 24, 19 
turasset 29, 37, 11 ; ; ae 50, 7 ; 9 ; levasset 42 
5, 9 ; liberassent 24,9 22,15; 38, 34, 2 2; litasset 
6, 1, 12 + 38, 20, 63 locassent 43, 16,7; 45, 
15, 9; manasset 27,14, 8; mandassent 6, 25, 
5 ; maturasset 29, 12,2 ; 37, 22, 5; -né 3, 43, 
7; 40, 26,4 ; memorasset 44, 16, 7 ; militasset 
31, 49,5; -nt2, 29, 7; 4,60, 4; 24, 18,7; 30, 
49,3; 33, 27,5; 42, 33, 3; ae veer 28, 30, 
12 ; mutassem 34, 31,13 ; -nt 3, 64, 8 ; navas- 
sent 26, 47, 2; 42,30, 3; necasset 10, 9, 4; 
negasset 1,9, 14; 8, 35,12; 23,7, 7; 12,17; 
13,2; 26,1,8; 27,5, 17; -né 26, 2,11; 42, 
32,4 and negasses 40, 13, 7 ; nobilitassent 23, 
47,4; sage ge 40, 14, 7; -nt 23, 3, 10; 
nudasset 21,11, 7 ; 32, 24, 3 ; nwmerasset 44, 
Aihy os nuntiasset ‘98, 91; nt 20,0, a: 1%, 
7 ; 80, 29,3; 40, 35, 4; 42, 15,1 ; obarassent 
23,19, 14; ; obequitassent * 23, 46, 13 ; a 
set 42, 43, 3 ; occupasset 22, 13,5 ; 28,3; 26, 
36, 1; 50,5; ai, bd Faye 5, 7532, 33, 4; 
33, 41,3; 35, 35, 2; 37, 32, 1 ; 42, 30, 10; 
44, 12,2; -nt 7, 29, 6; 24, 47, 3; 26, 40, 8; 
36, 3, 11 ; oppugnasset 31, 16, ‘4; 45, 43 ; nt 
33, 36, 6 ; orasset 2, 56, 15 ; 30, 15, Le ostent- 
asset 26, 24, 2; penetrasset 9, 24,3; 21, 8, 
12 ; peragrasset 9, 45, 4; 35,14, 7 ; perequit- 
asset 5, 28,12 ; 23, 47, 7; perlustrasset 1, 7, 
6 ; perorasset 21, 11, 1 ; perseverassem 37, 53, 
1; -et 3,64, 11; -nt 45,15,7; persultassent 
34, 20, 6 ; sterrsyriery 42,41, 11 ; -né 33, 37, 
Gs ; postulasset 28, 9,3; 31, 20), 2 2 : 32, 33, 4, 
36, 1,8; 38, 44, 10; -né 22, 60, 6 ; 33, 37,5; 
praecipitasset 2 27 , 40, 3; ; prasparassnd 38, 2l, 
6 ; probassent 3, 69, 7; 39, 3,55 procurassent 
7, 20,3; promulgassent 4, 48, 2 A  Pronuntias- 
set 5, 47,9; 26, 48,8; 37, 32, 1 ; 44, 34,1; 
-nt 3, 69, 6; ; provolasset 10, - 5; 3 pugnasset 
Oy1,6% 7,13, 125 8, 33,15; 34,4; 22, 25, 
13; 34,5; 34, 10, 5; 40, 34,6; 44, 8; -né 
26, 48, “i ; 33, 8,4; vulaliuenh 36, 35, See 
8, 14, 5 ; recitasset 42, 83 ; 45, 7,1; recuper- 
D 
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asset 38, 3,2 ; recusasset 27, 34, 11 ; remigras- 
set 6, 4,5 ; reportasset 38, 50, 3 ; reservasset 
36, 36, 2 ; -mus 25, 6,2; rapamennt 34, 5, 5; 
salutasset 45, 12, 4 ; -nt ‘1, 6, 2; servassent 3, 
36, 3 ; 9, 8,15 ; 21, ‘52 3 33, 4,2; solicitas- 
sent 10, 24, 6 ; epectasset 31, 25, 8 5 sperasse- 
mus 25, 6, 2 ; epoliasset 32, 40, 10; subrog ogasset 
3, 19, 1; succlamasset 6,40, 12; 26, 22, Bs 

cndlorased 33, 41,6; -nt 2, 50, 6: : ng 18, 2 4 
temperassem 40, 14, 3; Renpitaneet 23, 14, 5; 
32, 21,10; -nt 4,10, 4; 27, 39, 14; 38, 6, 4; 

titebawent 21, 35, 12; ‘deloaned 37, 12, ¥ 
triumphasset 35, 10,5; turbasset 21, 48, 5; 

“e 2, 2; 37,14,8: at 28, 13,6; . garkaseent 

2,57, 2; vastasset 42, 30,10; verberasset 10, 
9, 4; violassem 34, 31, 16; a 36, 27,6; 42, 
3, 6; vindicasset 37, 52, 3; vocasset 24° 36, 
9; 26, 44,2; 39, 15, 11; -né 23, 32, 3. 

It is evident that the great majority of 
the contracted plup. subj. verb-forms 
belong to the Ist conj. (336); next to this 
comes eo and its epds. with 112, the 4th 
conj. with 77, the 3rd with 73 (of which 9 
are of nosco etc.), and then the 2nd conj. 
with only 10. (Cf. also p. 2.) 

In this tense the lst conj. has only 2 (or 
‘06 per cent.) uncontracted : occupavisset 32, 
33, 43 praecavisset 27, 24,9. In the first 
passage occupasset occurs but two lines 
above. Inthe 2nd conj. the uncontracted 
form was not used, but in the 3rd it is 
found in all 18 times (or 29 per cent.) ; 
acquievisset 34, 30, 2 ; conswevisset 10, 24, 5 
crevissent 21, 9,1; 23, 34, 17; descivissent 
25, 20,6; 32, 34, 11: exolevisset 2, 52, 4; 
obsolevissent 21, 52, 7; secrevisset 35, 14, 
12; stvisset 21, 59, 7; sivissent 35, 5, 11; 
and sprevisset 27, 49, 2 are not given by Neue- 
W.p. 495 f. Inthe 4th conj. the uncon- 
tracted forms are used 5 times (or 2°6 per 
cent) ; concivissent 41, 8, 4; excivisset 1, 18, 
3; 28, 24,2; 45,4,3; and scivisset 4, 1, 6. 

The Pluperfect stands in marked contrast 
to the Perfect. In thie Perf. contr.=19 to 
uncontr. 92, the contr. being 17°! per cent., 
in the plup. on the other hand contr. = 608 
to the uncontr. only 25, the contr. here 
reaching 96:1 per cent. 

In the part of their work, IIT® p, 468 fol., 
devoted to these forms, Neue-Wagener show 
many omissions. The following are to be 
added to their citations: accersisset 40, 33, 
2; anquisissent 1, 52, 5 ; 26, 3,7; decresset 
42, 28, 9; decressent 25, 4, 7; on p. 468 but 
3 passages are cited for petisset ; add also: 
9, 44,6; 28, 8,10; 30, 13, 6; 31, 33, 6; 
7; 32, 31,1; 33, 11, 2 (7); onp. 471 but 
6 are cited for petissent ; addalso: 7, 20, 6; 
31,6; 8, 1,10; 9, 20,5; 45,2; 23, 15,6; 
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26, 2,11; 31, 39, 3; 45,1; 33,18, 19; 40, 


42,12; 45, 20, 7 (12); oppetissent 45, 26, 8 ; 


repetissent 3, 40, 9 ; 21, 20, 2 ; guaesisset 9, 10, 


10; reliquisset 31, 48, 2; on p. 466 but 6 


are cited for walibeis, add: 26, 25, ly A 
16,10; 19,8; 29, 12,5; 27,12; 31, 25, 2; 
33, 19,1; 49,6; 35, 14, is 18, 6; 36, 21, 
13 ON, i, 05 51,0 $8, 1; 59; 0,443 22, 
8; 40, 31,1; 42, 46,2; 56, 3; 64,2; 44 
3, 4 (20) ; and for audissent, p. 470, but 4 
are cited; add: a 50, 11; 28, 7 ‘, 18 ; 29, 
42,15; 31, 48,5 ; 34, 56, 9; 57,2; 37, 32 
10; 48, 6; 42, 25,2; 39, 2 44, 32,8 ; 45, 
3, 8, (of the verb audio 33 forms are 
omitted !) : expedisset 3, 1, 4; tmpedisset 3, 
25, 9; (lenisset is cited for 2, 56, 10 instead 
of 2, 56, 15); mollissent 23, 19, 13; mugis- 
sent 1, 7,7; nequisset 4, 39,4; 9,13, 8; 30, 
40, 13; praepedissent 9, 44, 12; 44, 45, 10; 
servissent 40, 18, 7; 45, 15, 5; and scissent 
0,80; aa. 

The treatment of the contracted forms of 
eo and its compounds is especially open to 
criticism: 76 subj. forms are omitted, 30 
infinitive forms! Add the following to 
p. 467 f. isse¢ 28, 8, 1; 24, 31, 11; abisset 
10, 38, 3; 41, 6,2; 44, 39,6; adisset 3, 56, 
9 ; exwisset 24, 7, 12; 42, 47, 10; inisset 2, 
8, 2; ” 26, 5 ; perisset 38, 46, 7; 40, 55, 
8; 41, 9, 16; redieset 3, 41,03 4, 29, 73 5, 
98,1: 8, 20,10; 10, 1,9; 23, 22,11; 26, 
29,3: 27, 29,4; 51, 11; 28 9,17 ; 29, 37, 
10; 30, 35, 11; 32, 27, 5; 38, 46, 2; 39, 

og ‘40, 4], 11; 43, 5, i 44, 44,3 (but 
2 were given t); : subisset 9, 18, 18; 37, 4, 4 
(word not given) ; and t ancient 21, 12, 4; 
25,2; 26, 12,5; 35, 18, 3; 36, 17, 7; 39, 
U8), 9h as 16, is On p. 470 f. the 
following are omitted: issené 24, 31, 11; 
36, 3, 2; abissent 9, mgt a 30, 39, 5; 
adissent 3, 51, 12; 4, 58, 10, 12, 2; 24, 
20, 14; 26, 48,2; : 38, 16, “th (hia): 42, 26, 
5 (8); exissent 3, 8, 2; 10, 35,9; 23, 2 27,5; 
25, 22,12; 35, 35, 17 (5); inissent 6, 1, 9; 
Oh, 1S; 25 26,. 2, 1 5-82, 1, Py SB, 38, 7; 
42, 26, 8; * 17, 8; redissent (only one 
given) 1, 56, 12; 7,11, 13; 8, 2,4; 24, 16, 
6; 25, 1,3; i 20, 14; 38, bi, 4; 41,9 
10:;; 44, 19, 1 {9)s subissent 44, D 8. 
transissent (word omitted) 34, 35, 8; 45, 26, 
14. 

On p. 490 nosset 22, 38, 9 is omitted. In 
all Livy uses the sing. 59 times, and plural 
53 times. 


_ 


F. Infinitive. 


The following table will show at a glance 
the relative frequency of these forms, the 
verbs ¢0, nosco, and pluo being excluded : 











commigr- 41, 


existim- 2, 38, 4; 
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PER CENT. 
UNCONTR. 
1'1 per cent. 
0 per cent. 
8°6 percent. 


12 per cent. 


ji 4 per cent. 


Infinitive the con- 
tracted form almost universally prevails, in 
the 2nd conj. entirely so. 

(2) Pluvisse is found 17 times (cf. Neue-W. 
the syncopated form not being 


cogiosse Once, 


491 omitting nosse 32, 11, 2; 
is the only uncontracted 


(4) In the infins. of eo and its compounds 
the syncopated and contracced form, isse, 


52 times (cf. 


. 479 do not treat in detail 
Livy’s usage in the lst Conj. we give a com- 
plete list of the verbs 
number of times each was used. 

The unsyncopated form 
CONSECTAVISSE 2, 41, 10; 
, 6), both in the 
contracted form 


and of the 


Ist Decade. 
182 times : 
2, 2h, 3; 
8; addubit- 
; advol- 35, 9, 
30, 13, 12; 
1, 1; capt- 
13, 6; com- 
&, .: con- 
36, 37, 3; 
17, 6; con- 
12; cre- 5, 6, 


sD, 25, 8; damn- 
a denunti- 42, 25, 12; 
Bi, G3, 4: 2s, 14,4; 


6; dubit- Yo 
39, 4; evit- 
26, 30, 4; 


expect- 32, 35, 6; expi- 
1; 32, 25, 9; 37, 


1 If the reading is correct, it seems to be due to 
Livy’s fondness for variety of expression ; verberasse 





‘11, 5; iact- 3, 18, 11; 


48, 2; intrasse 9, 31, 83 


38, 57, 4; lacer 30, 2 2, 9 


res > 34, 


47, 5; 38, ple 


; triumph- 8, 39, 


(105 verbs, 182 occurrences). 
verbs are used 
jlesse, and 
(2), ef. Neue-W. III p. 480 f. 
17 verbs are found with 
a total of 53 occurrences, with nosse (7) and 
The following are to be 
added to Neue-W. and 483 f.; 
descisse 3, 4, 3; 23, ; 
. vane which none are cited) : 
9; 10; 16,5; 21, 
oO, ES Say 
; 37,02, 7; 38, 
quiesse 3, 16, 
E<Oe e 
: erevisse 1, 9 


42, 2,5; (18); 


*; quaesise 28, 





35 


24, 13; 39, 


- 42, 41, 5; exult- 27, 4, 13; 
9; hibern- 36, 
35, 49, 3; tgnor- 41, 
immol- 27, 16, 
imper- 
38, 18, 4; incoh- 25, 16, 
a G 35, 49, 4; 


43, 6, 2; 


insult- 1, 


24, e ae 27, 32, 


2, 54, 7; 


1U2- 9, 46, 2; 
iter 30, 44,11; 
; lit- 8, 9, 1; 


; 2a, 23, 


Beg Mle Bt. 
, 6s 6 7 .. 2058 3 


‘tig. 29 
matig- 22, 
12: 22. 92 

al | mm y as 


10 5 narr- 2, a2, 8 b 
1g EPs Si, 34,8: 
9; 24, 16, 2; nud- 


2, 20, 12; 


3; occup- 1, 47, 10; 25, 4, 
- 28, 27, et 
sgn, a0, 8; 
peragr- 34, 56, 2; perlit- 41, 6, 4; pe “aectpit- 
, 4; praegust- 40, 59, 8 
48, 8; praepar- 42, 12, 8; 
6; promulg- — 54, 2; 
3; pugn- 28, 9, 12; 30, 
; 44, . 7 2; 40, 50, 


, 4; 45, 1, 8; 
- 41, 17, 6; 
; 4, . 10; 


DUS respir- 2 22, 18, 
22, 25,15; 45, 
5 succlam- 30, 42, 20; 
: = 21, 26, 4; 
€, 2.7 : 36, 4; 
3; tranasse 21, 
7 10, 37,10; 13; 
; usurp- 2, 40, 11; 
; verber- 2, 


- 27, 23, 8; 


25, 2; 


“3 


1, 11,9: 


; and 


D2 
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9; 2, 14, 2; 45, 19, 9; swherevisse 10, 
13, 7. 

In the 3rd. conj. the contracted Infin. 
was used 61 times to the uncontracted 6 
times (crevisse, 3; decrevisse 1; subcrevisse 
1, and ignovisse 28, 25, 13). 

(d) 4rH. Cons. Neue-W. p. 473 cite 
only 5 of audisse ; add: 5, 32, 6 ; 21, 22, 9; 
24.22, 2; 38, 1; 30, 20, 1; 33, 22, 7; 48, 
4, 10; 44, 20, 6. The following also are 
omitted : concisse 3, 53, 4; nequisse 10, 19, 
7; 23, 34, 5; scisse 38, 40, 8; servisse 1, 
39, 5. But 3 uncontracted forms are found : 
nequivisse 21, 22, 7; and excivisse 3, 39, 2 ; 
31, 11, 6, to 22 contracted. 

(e) Eo anp its Compounps. Only the 
contracted form appears, 52 times. Neue 
III’ p. 474 omits : isse 34, 48, 1 ; 38, 55, 2 ; 
abisse 26, 17, 12; 28, 2; 30, 20, 7; 31, 39, 
3; 43, 5, 4; 44, 20, 7; exisse 6, 3 


~y 


my. 
— e 


inisse 27, 19, 10; 44, 15, 3; perisse 2, 50, 
11; 26, 32, 3; 29, 32, 9; redisse 1, 41,°5 ; 
3, 58, 4; 4, 40, 2; 8, 8, 11; 26,6; 34, 48, 
1; 37, 37, 8; subisse 2, 49, 1; transisse 21, 
20, 9; 25, 37, 8; 26, 2,14; 12,6; 34, 33, 
12; 35, 23, 10; 35, 7; 44, 38, 1. 

Notes : (1) Of the 1172 contracted forms 
which Livy used 608 are in the plup. subj. 
and 324 in the infin. making a total of 932, 
or 79°5 per cent. of all the contracted forms, 
before ss. (cf. p. 2). 

(2) Livy uses in all 56 verbs in both 
-assem and -asse, 4 in both -essem and -esse, 
and 11 in both -issem and -isse, } 

Emory B. Lease. 


THe COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York. 


1 Tt is evident from the numerous omissions for 
Livy’s usage that are pointed out above, that Neue- 
Wagener’s work is for Livy unreliable and needs 
thorough revision, 


ON THE NEUTER NOMINATIVE, SOME IMPERSONAL VERBS AND THREE 
DRAMATIC QUOTATIONS. 


It should be stated in all manuals of Com- 
parative Philology and noted in every school 
grammar, though I am not aware that it is, 
that the Neuter Nominative in Greek and 
Latin is merely «an Accusative or a naked 
stem masquerading as a subject and that 
constructions like haec me pudent or haec res 
me pudet arise from the accusative of 
sphere or extent (in hoc me pudet) by sheer 
misunderstanding. In the preface to Bréal’s 
Semantics p. xxviii I pointed out that the fact 
of the Nominative and Accusative Neuter 
being originally one case explained several 
remarkable anomalies in concord. But this 
is not to go far enough. The truth is that 
the Neuter Nominative is altogether an 
usurper ; and in Greek its erratic behaviour 
at the head of a sentence reveals the insta- 
bility of its title. It has as much right as 
the Vocative to have a finite verb at its 
beck and call: as much and no more. 

The rough and tentative Latin of the 
earlier Republic would, if we had more of it, 
furnish numerous examples of these vagaries 
of Impersonals ; and it need not trouble us 
if Turpilius slips into ‘illum illaee pudet’ 
(fr. 104 ap. Non. 21. 25) and Plautus Stichus 
51 into ‘et me quidem haec condicio nunc 
non paenitet.’ 

It is a different matter when we find in 
Lucan (8. 495) 


semper metuet quem saeua pudebunt 


and Bentley did well to be shocked. ‘ Lucani 
saeculo non sic loquebantur. pudet tum 
impersonale erat,’ though he sought an 
improper satisfaction for his feeling when 
he subjoined ‘ puto Lucanum scripsisse 
semper metuet, quem jura movebunt.’ 


It were wonderful if pudebunt should be 
Lueanian ; but it is a greater marvel still 
that in Philippies xii. 7 


‘Quod si erratum est, P.C., spe falsa 
atque fallaci redeamus in uviam. Optimus 
est portus paenitenti mutatio consilii ’ 


paenitens should have passed so long for 
Ciceronian.! 

Quotation in ancient poetry was commoner 
than we suppose or can now detect. The 
metre often prevented it from being exact, 
and the original has perhaps as frequently 
been lost. Our possession of the originals 
assures us that in Statius Si/uae i. 2. 252 
89q- 

hune ipse Coo plaudente Philetas 
Callimachusque senex ‘ Vmbro’que Pro- 
pertius ‘antro’ 
ambissent laudare diem nec tristis in ipsis 
Naso Tomis ‘diues’que ‘foco  lucente’ 
Tibullus 


1 ©, F. W. Mueller has indeed challenged it, but 
he has nothing happier to offer than the unsupported 
conjecture ‘ paenitendi’ (Philologus, xix p. 632). 
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the words Vmbro ,antro—diues foco lucente 
should be printed as they stand above. Com- 
pare Prop. i. 22. 9 sq., iv. 1. 63 sg., 121, dd. 
iii, 1. 5, 3. 6 and 15; and Tib. i. 1. 5 sq. 

And Lucan’s readers needed no clue to 
show them that he too was quoting, quoting 
without much change from a speech of some 
friend or flatterer of a mythical despot in an 
ancient tragic drama. The metrical form of 
the words cannot be restored exactly, but 
they suggest trochaics 


sdeua quem pudcbunt semper mctuet .. . 


The tragic colour of the second quotation is 
still easier to recognise and its metre to 
determine. To say nothing of the unprosaic 
form of predication portus est mutatio, 
optimus portus is Greek all over, ca\Avoros 
Awyv: and with but a slight change of 
order we get an excellent septenarius : 


éptumu’ portus pacnitentist consili mutatio. 


Nor have I much doubt about its author. 
He is Cicero’s first favourite Pacuvius, 
whose personal use of paenitens ‘ repenting ’ 
here is of a piece with his personal use of 
paenitebunt in fr. 31 ‘proloyui non paenite- 
bunt liberi ingrato ex loco’ (ap. Non. 475. 
18). 

I will conclude by restoring to metre and 
sense another trochaic septenarius quoted 
by Cicero and placed among the fragments 
of the palliatae (Ribbeck, 37), for whose 
unmetrical form not the philosopher this 
time but his copyists are responsible. In de 
Finibus II 14 we read 


‘Hance quoque iucunditatem, si uis, transfer 
in animum, ‘ iuuare’ enim in utroque dicitur, 
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ex eoque ‘iucundum’ modo intellegas inter 
eum qui dicat 

‘ Tanta laetitia auctus sum ut nihil constet’ 
et eum qui 

‘Nunc demum mihi animus ardet’ 
quorum alter laetitia gestiat, alter dolore 
crucietur, esse illum medium 

‘Quamquam haec inter nos nuper notitia 
admodum est’ 
qui nec laetetur nec angatur. 

Madvig gives the geveral sense of the 
first quotation correctly : ‘ constet est stabile 
JSirmumque sit: omnia animo et sensibus 
confundi et perturbari significatur ut homo 
ubi sit quid agat nesciat. Similiter Cicero 
Tusc. 1V 35, fortasse hune ipsum versum 
significans, scripsit : tum efferetur alacritate 
ut nihil ei constet quid agat . .. Nobbius sic 
haec disposuit: tanta laetitia auctu’ sum, 
Ut nihil constet. Sed potest initium esse 
versus trochaici, nziil in unam syllabam 
contracto.’ It is incredible that the drama- 
tist left or that Cicero quoted the line as it 
now stands in the best MSS, and there is 
only too much justification for the con- 
jecture (such it appears to be) ut mihi non 
constem of the inferior ones. It is however 
sound as far as it goes; it needs only carry- 
ing further. Thus 
tanta laetitia auctus sum ut nil cdnstet 

< cordi cénsili >. 

The cause of the loss is obvious. It was 
the ‘homoiographon’ (Cl. Rev. xvi. 308) in 
constet, consili. nil of course goes with 
consili as in Plautus Bacch. 1036. The 
effects of excessive joy upon the consilium 
need no illustration. 

J. P. Posteate. 





THE PLURAL OF RES PUBLICA. 


TueE Editor of this Review in his kind 
notice of my Pro Patria (C.&. 1903, p. 397) 
asks for ‘chapter and verse for using res 
publicae (plur.) of the Boer or any other 
republics. As a matter of fact I did not 
use the plural in my text; but in a note 
(p. 84) and in one or two passages of the 
exercises I implied that the plural might be 
used in the sense of ‘ republics.’ And I still 
think so. I have counted more than 25 
instances of ves publicae, in Cicero’s orations 
and philosophical works alone, denoting 
‘ states’ or ‘constitutions’: he speaks of 
omnium rerum publicarum optima (Leg. ii 





23), rerum publicarum administratio (Fin. v 
58), rectio (ibid. 11 ; iv 61), rector (Rep. v 6), 
principes (ibid. i 56, Fin. v 7), instituta (Leg. 
i 15), commutationes (Rep. i 65), conversiones 
(Div. ii 6), eversiones (de Sen. 40), proditiones 
(Acad. ii 27), ttinera flecusque (Rep. ii 45), 
genera (Rep. i 44, 65), modi (ibid. 46, 69), 
origo (De Orat. i 54), varietas (Rep. iii 4), 
rationes rerum p. constituendarum (Rep. i 
11); and he uses the abl. in td maxime in 
rebus publicis evenit (Rep. i 68 and 45). No 
doubt the English ‘republic’ is generally used 
in a more limited sense than the Latin res 
publica, which may be applied to any kind 
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of state, whatever the particular form of its 
government: Tacitus, for instance, applies it 
to Rome under the Emperors, and Cicero to 
Rome under Romulus (Rep. ii 5). But for 
that very reason res publica may be and 
constantly is applied to states governed by 
elected magistrates, such as Rome and 
Athens ; just as any other word denoting 
a genus may be applied to a species of that 
genus. And what is true of the singular is 
true of the plural ; Cicero speaks not only 
of res publica nostra (Rome e.g. Pro Balbo 6, 
Verr. iv 124, and elsewhere), but also of 
maxtmae res publicae ab adulescentibus 
labefactatae (among which Rome is clearly 
included ; De Senectute 20). Thebes was 
democratical at the time of Epaminondas, 
and we find Cicero writing nam erudiverunt 
multos, quo meliores cives utilioresque rebus 
suis publicis essent, ut Kpaminondam Lysis, 
etc. (Off. i 155). The cities of Crete were 
democratical since the 3rd Century, and 
Cicero writes neque Lacedaemonii neque 
Cretes melius quam Romani res publicas suas 
retinuerunt (Pro Mur. 74). And among the 
states referred to in gui Graeciae formam 
rerum publicarum dedit (Tuse. ii 36) some at 
least were republican. These facts alone 
would seem to justify the description of the 
two republics of South Africa as duae res 
publicae. 

But, further, the singular res publica 
sometimes denotes the species (‘republic’) as 
distinct from the genus (‘state’). Speaking 
of the third kind of state, the democratical, 
Cicero says hance unam rite rem publicam, id 
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est rem populi, appellari putant (Rep. i 48),and 
ceteras vero res publicas ne appellandas quidem 
putant eis nominibus quibus illae sese appellari 
velint (ibid. 50). In one of his letters he 
uses the expression si erit ulla res publica 
(‘any constitutional government,’ Ad Fam. 
ii 16.5). Finally we have in Tacitus dignus 
eram a quo res publica inciperet (‘a republic’ ; 
the speaker is Galba; Hist. i 16, cf. 50), 
and quotus quisque reliquus, qui rem pub- 
licam vidisset ? (Ann. 1 3, cf. iv 19). But if 
the plural of res publica=‘state’ may 
denote ‘states’ (in the concrete sense, as in 
the examples with rector, principes, etc., 
quoted above), then the plural of ves publica 
=‘republic’ may denote ‘republics.’ The 
Greek zoAcrefa and its plural may be used 
in the same limited concrete sense. 

As I have already written so much about 
this word, around which some mystery 
seems to cling, I may as well add that 
exaggerated statements are often made about 
the impossibility of using it in the sense of 
‘ public business.’ We have the singular in 
this sense not only in Plaut. Mil. 103 magnat 
rei publicai gratia, but also in Cic. pro Balbo 
14 (see note of Reid) ; and the plural in sine 
multa pertractione omnium rerum publicarum 
(‘ public affairs,’ De Or. i 48), and omnibus 
rebus publicis instituendis (Rep.ii 16). Nor 
must Horace Od. ii 1. 10 whi publicas ves 
ordinaris (‘events of public importance ’) be 
forgotten. Not that I should recommend 
either of these usages to writers of Latin 
composition. 

HK. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 


THE 8. JOHN’S COLLEGE (CAMBRIDGE) MS. OF THE THEBAID. 


Tuis MS. is cited—I think—twice by 
O. Mueller, without comment. Kohlmann 
does not notice it. I was surprised, there- 
fore, to find two statements about it in Karl 
Wotke’s ‘ Zur handschriftlichen Ueberliefer- 
ung der Thebais des Statius’ (Zranos 
Vindob. 1893) to the effect (1) that this MS. 
(which I propose to call D) was nearly 
allied to and mediately derived from 
Sangallensis 865 (G), (2) that it might 
safely be set aside as worthless by any 
future editor of Statius. D is lumped 
together with a number of other MSS. p,c, g,d, 
Gud. 52, etc. in this condemnation ; and the 
‘ Kiinftiger Herausgeber’ is admonished to 
disregard them all. Lest any editor should 
follow this advice, I should like to say a 





few words about D from my own know- 
ledge of it. Wotke’s knowledge of it is 
perhaps indicated by the fact that his App. 
Crit. to Bk. i, cites it once only, and that 
this citation is also one of the two given in 
Mueller. That G and D are related may 
or may not be true. The contradictions 
between them in Bk.i (for which Wotke 
furnishes a collation of G) are certainly 
numerous. But in any case D is much the 
older MS. It is, in that case, G which 
along with p, c, g, d, Gud. 52, and the rest 
the future editor must set aside. 

D belongs to the tenth century. Ori- 
ginally it was the property of the Priory 
of Dover—‘ lib. monachorum de Dovorya,’ 
says the title—and it appears in the old 
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Catalogue of the Priory (in the Bodleian). 
It subsequently belonged to Wm. Crashaw 
(brother of the poet), and passed to 8S. 
John’s College in 1635 by gift of the Earl 
of Southampton. It is a quarto volume, 
with double columns, written in a clear 
hand which has, however, become very 
much faded. To restore the more faded 
portions someone has poured a composition 
over a number of pages with the result of 
rendering them (with the exception of a 
word here and there), quite illegible. Its 
contents are given on the title page. 
‘Statii Thebaid. Lib. xii. | Glossae super 
Priscianum. | Commentar. in Lib. Sophist. 
Elenchorum.’ This omits the fact (also not 
noticed in Cowie’s Catalogue) that at the 
point where the Thebaid ends, there follows 
(to complete the page in verse) a column 
and a half of hexameters. These are 
almost wholly undecipherable: but I was 
able to identify the twentieth Idyll of (the 
pseudo) Ausonius. 

The margin of the leaves containing the 
Thebaid is sparsely furnished with glosses : 
these I was not able to examine in any 
detail, but they do not, I think, bear any near 
relation to Lactantius. In the text, dupli- 
cate readings eadem manu are extremely 
numerous: I will use D! to denote the 
reading in linea, D* to denote the reading 
supra lineam: but there is no question of 
first and second hand. 

My attention was first drawn to D by a 
fragment of a collation of it dated 1830, in 
the Bodleian, made (not with entire accuracy) 
for Dr. John Jortin, by Beaupré Bell of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Some notes of 
readings from D are to be found in Jortin’s 
Miscellaneous Observations. I imagine 
Mueller’s citations to be derived from the 
Latin Translation of this work: he con- 
stantly cites Jortin as ‘Anonymus.’ 
(Kohlmann seems ignorant that Mueller’s 
‘ Anonymus’ = Jortin.) 

The importance of D among the MSS. of 
the Thebaid was suggested to me in the 
first instance by the fact that it preserves 
the remarkable line iv. 716 (Kohlm.) hither- 
to known only from P. It gives the line 
as in P except for the variant apta for 
rapta, Its early date is sufficient indi- 
cation that it does not derive the line 
from P itself. The line is also given in the 
margin of Codex P. Viamingit with the same 
variant (and longumg. laborem). Of this 
MS. also (once or twice cited by Mueller) I 
hope to say something on another occasion. 
In yet another MS. which I have examined 
I think we have perhaps a trace of iv. 716 
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in a form which enables us to supply the 
necessary correction (MS. Corp. Christ. 
Oxon. saec. xiii-xiv.). This MS. omits, 
indeed, iv. 716, but gives iv. 717 thus: 





fuit 
haec quoque secreta nutrit Langia sub 
umbra, 


This superscript /fuit is clearly not a 
gloss. I take it to bethe the rwit of iv. 
716 in PD: and imagine it to point to an 
original fugit (rwit-juit and fugit-fuit are 
confusions that occur constantly in our 
MSS.! ef. 6.550; 7. 236). Accordingly I 
would write iv. 715-717 thus :— 


Una tamen tacita (sed iussu numinis) 
unda 

Rapta fugit Phaethontis equos magnumq. 
laborem 

Haec quoque secreta (nutrit Langia) sub 
umbra 


(‘ Yet one stream, in hurried flight, muffling 
the noise of her waves, escaped—by heavenly 
ordinance—the pursuit of the Sungod’s 
chariot and all that peril: yet she too only 
by stealing through hidden coverts :— 
Langia was the mother of her waters.’ 715. 
tacitas .. undas codd. 716. Rapta P. apta D. 
ruit PD. 

Some corruption lurks, I suspect, also 
in haec quogue: but it is not bettered by 
omitting 1. 716. 

D follows in the main the B recension i.e. 
the non-Puteanean recension of which B is 
the foremost representative. At the same 
time, as the single example of iv. 716 might 
suflice to shew, it is very strongly tinctured 
with the Puteanean tradition. Besides iv. 
716, D agrees with the reading of P against 
all other MSS. at the following points :— 


" 
iii, 583 recurunt (sic) D=recurant P 
recurvant cett.; iii. 696 iacentis; iv. 444 
vivoque* ; iv. 651 monent; iv. 842 defen- 
sasq.; v. 23 absistimns; v. 182 Paros ; 
habet } 
[vii. 334 abit { D habent, P abit cett.] ; vii. 
s 


683 eruptoq. (sic) D; ix. 9 proles ; ix. 127 
tum ; ix. 178 aberrat*® ; ix. 183 nunquam*® ; 
ix. 618 prolem; ix. 626 dira; ix. 725 
moriture ; x. 128 Acheum* ; x. 219 eumque ; 
x. 359 mediasve; x. 362 animus*; x. 371 
cursu* ; x. 857 validas* ; xi. 25 et om. ; 


1 That the fit of the Corpus MS. may go back to 
some P tradition is made probable by the fact that 
this MS. preserves with P alone vv. x. 100-114 in 
their entirety (x. 114 flamina flammis: Corp.). In 
general this MS. is not noteworthy. 
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xi. 104 retardent ; xi. 126 absint* ; xi. 274 
deiecta* ; xi. 304 ut om. [But in D it has 
been written in sup. lin. but intended I 
think as a gloss not as part of the text.| 
xi. 674 ceu visu squalore* ; xi. 692 terram- 
que ; xi. 733 referat* ; xii. 134 calles [so 
a late hand in B]; xii. 147 causasve ; xii. 
239 pecudumq.; xii. 259 limina; xii. 644 
coetibus* (1) 

The asterisk in each case denotes that the 
reading is that in the body of the text (D') 
but that the same hand has written the B 
vulgate above (D?). In all the readings 
given where the lection is duplicate, that of 
the P tradition is the one in the body of the 
text : there can be little doubt that in the 
period at which our MSS. begin the 
Puteanean tradition was absolutely dead in 
the learned world and that scribes and the 
directors of scribes were at great pains to 
eliminate all traces of it from their copies. 
Indeed it is not sufficiently recognised that 
from the sixth to the twelfth century the 
B_ recension was paramount. Priscian 
shews knowledge of the P recension : [this 
is easily explained if we accept the conjecture 
of Vollmer (Rhein. Mus. li. 1896) that the 
Julianus to whom he dedicates his work is 
the Julianus vc of P): but between the 
date of Priscian and the twelfth century 
there is no trace at all of the P recension.' 
In the twelfth century the readings of 
P began to emerge from their monastic 
seclusion and found their way in some num- 
ber into different xii-xv century MSS. 
We have thus to draw a very sharp line 
between MSS. of saec. ix-xi and MSS. of 
saec, xii-xv. Agreements with P in MSS. 
of saec. xii-xv have no importance whatever 
—except in certain special conditions. 
Agreements with P in MSS. of saec. ix—xi 
have great importance. If Gudianus 52 (so 
full of P readings) were lost to-morrow the 
text of Statius would be none the worse. 
But a MS. like D represents (however 
partially) a P tradition independent of P 
itself. That D is actually the descendant 
of a MS. of the Puteanean recension is, I 
think, not possible—except in so far, of 
course, as both recensions go back ultimately 
to one archetype. I take it, rather, to be 
the descendant of a MS. of the B recension 

1 To quote Lactantius in support of its survival is 
absurd. 1. Though he occasionally recognises a P 


reading he does so not more often than any one of 


cur MSS. 2. He can be shewn in numberless places 
to have used a text in general inferior to that of any 


of our ix-xii saec. MSS. 38. His text has been 
endlessly interpolated, and any unique P reading 
justly arouses suspicion :—e.g. i. 82 rightly obelized 


by Jahnke. 
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(d) which was revised by the aid of a MS. 
of the other recension. So dead does the 
Puteanean recension seem to have been that 
the MS. by which d was revised may not 
impossibly have been the Codex Juliani 
vc: many MSS. of the P recension, by 
which it could thus be revised, there cannot 
have been. How many links we are to 
suppose between d and D it is not possible 
to say. The MS. from which D is directly 
copied was undoubtedly a minuscule MS.— 
this is everywhere clearly indicated—and 
probably of the ninth century (e.g. i. 564 
amplexum for -am, iii. 583 recurunt for -ant, 
etc. point to open ‘a’). 

The following is a list of places where D 
alone of ix—xi. saec. MSS. agrees with P. I 
confine the list to Bkk. i-vi: but vii-xii 
afford equally striking examples. D so 
frequently agrees with P where P has no 
other support save such late and worthless 
codices as Gud, 52 H.L.R.T. (in which the P 
readings have come direct from P) that it is 
necessary to exhibit such a list if we are to 
see D’s time relation to the Puteanean 
recension :— 

i. 214 exsaturabile* ; i. 223 pelagus* ; i. 
333 Schirone ; i. 337 subvecta* (so ¢ 4) i. 351 
noctem tenebr. vol. torquens ; i. 357 in undas 
P1, D?; i. 604 devesci; i. 619 pubes* ; iii. 
34 thetys ; ili. 35 Yperiona; iii. 115 avia ; 
iii. 161 vulnera P?, D; iii. 302 exciderint ; 
iii. 324 remensus daneia ; iii. 533 sint ; iv. 
86 et gemino; iv. 199 exuerat cultus* ; iv. 
268 tonat; iv. 279 conubiisve; iv. 296 
psophidaque ; iv. 357 lapsa ; iv. 431 ast ; iv. 
437 mollia ; iv. 472 tenuit®* ; iv. 527 torva; 
iv. 560 sitis P, D?; iv. 670 globus iste ; iv. 
753 aspera; iv. 775 limite P!, D; iv. 782 
parvum cirea; v. 113 thalami (so corrector 
of g); v. 159 casopeia; v. 182 fusos; v. 300 
pudor ; v. 357 averso ; v. 454 cineres ; v. 603 
paret (?) ; vi. 449 eiectatq. ; vi. 745 reicit. 

The MS. with which, of all MSS. whose 
readings are on record, D most closely agrees 
is the Anglicanus Heinsii—manother of the 
MSS. which Wotke urges the ‘future 
editor’ to dismiss as worthless. I was 
inclined at first actually to identify Angli- 
canus with D. Heins cites from Anglicanus 
many readings which are found in D alone, 
so far as I know (e.g. twelve in /id. i.). His 
citations are most frequent where D is 
clean and legible: where D! is so stained 
as to be undecipherable, Heins does not 
cite Anglicanus. A peculiar feature, again, 
both of D and Anglicanus is the frequency 
of their duplicate lections. I at first 
thought that there was no reading cited by 
Heins from his MS. which is not fourd in 
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ours. This is, however, as a fuller know- 
ledge of Heins’ notes has shewn me, true 
only of bb. i.ix. In libb. x.-xii. there are 
some dozen contradictions between Angli- 
canus and D. It must also be said that 
Heins sometimes quotes a reading of Angli- 
canus which in D is found in company with 
another reading which Heins does not see fit 
to mention, because, probably, he had it in 
the text by which he was collating. 

The contradictions between D and Angli- 
canus do not seem to me entirely to exclude 
the possibility of the identity of the two 
MSS., but only to make it very problem- 
atical. I feel sure that in many cases Heins 
notes a reading as e cod. (i.e. from a MS. he 
does not care to distinguish more parti- 
cularly) where he meant to cite it as from 
Anglicanus ; and conversely he may occa- 
sionally write ‘ Anglicanus noster ’ where he 
should have written e cod. However, I am 
at present rather disposed to regard Anglt- 
canus as a@ MS. derived from D but through 
a MS. revised by the aid of a pure B- 
recension codex. The contradictions between 
D and Anglicanus (so far as I can discover 
the readings of the latter) are confined to 
libb. x.-xii. and it is in these that the P 
tradition is |) is perhaps strongest. This 
seems to some extent to confirm my view 
that Anglicanus is a descendant of D, in 
which care was taken to restore (largely) the 
vulgate B tradition. 

Of the MSS. of the B recension, the two 
most important, besides D, are undoubtedly 
B and K. Of the relation of these to D 
nothing definite can be said. A comparison 
of lacunae is not very helpful: In B there 
are wanting ll. iv. 270, 386, 716; vii. 296- 
383 ; ix. 53-187, 378; xi. 459. Of these 
iv. 386, 716; ix. 378; xi. 459 are also 
wanting in K ; but all the lines are given 
in D. The test of the versus scholastici, 
again, does not help much :—as the following 
table will show : ii. 37-40 om. P'BDK ; iv. 
29 om. B'D'K, habent PB?D? (im. marg. D?) ; 
iv. 30 om. BIK, hab. PB?D ; iv. 31 om. P, 
hab., in contextu BK, post v. 28 D; iv. 702- 
703 om. PBK, hab. D; iv. 747-748 om. P. 
hab. BDK; vi. 51-53, om. P, hab. BDK ; 
vi. 79-83 om. PB!, hab. DK B? (marg.) ; vi. 
88-89, om. PB!, hab. DK B? (marg.); vi. 177- 
183, om. BLK, hab. PB?D ; vi. 184-185 om. 
PB'K, hab. B?D ; vi. 227-233, om. PB'D, 
hab. BK ; ix. 378 om. BK, hab. PD; ix. 
760 om. PBD, hab. K ; x. 9382-934, om. PK, 
hab. B (summ. marg.) D. 

The undoubtedly genuine lines x. 100-105, 
x. 112-117, given in P, are omitted in 
common by BDK. They are not found in 
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any MS. before the twelfth century (in r 
—saec. ix.—they have been added by a later 
hand) and 112-117 are found nowhere but 
in P and the Corpus MS. 

A MS. which | regard as nearly related to 
D is the Magdalen College (Oxon.) MS. saec. 
xlii—a MS. good of its kind and containing 
a great many new scholia. It must 1 think 
be a copy of a copy of D, or else descended 
from D in the third degree. The distinct- 
ively Puteanean tradition has been care- 
fully revised away. But a few examples 
will make clear the very close relation of 
the two MSS. (Ma= Magd. MS.): i. 12 arcum 
DMa; i. 48 morte D'Ma?; i. 519 levéare 
DMa; i. 564 amplexum DMa; ii. 74 cer- 
tatim ducere DMa ; ii. 219 tegit D with gloss 

+pectore | 
cingit=tangit Ma; viii. 226 tempore f 
DMa; viii. 251 quantum DMa; vill. 252 
ni DMa; viii. 289 an (for ne) DMa; viii. 

negas 

317 nefas DMa; viii. 456 miseratus DMa ; 
vill. 508 illum...ipsum DMa; viii. 546 cadit 
DMa;; viii. 577 depascitur D?Ma?. 

These examples are, I think, conclusive : 
and they could be multiplied, doubtless : 
but I have only collated Ma for bks. i-ii 
and viii, I think such value as it has will 
probably be found to lie in its glosses. 

The following is a list of some of the 
readings of D which deserve attention :— 

Lib. i. 129 uno (imo Anglic. (1) deste 
Heins. teste Kohlm.) 309 perstrepit aura D? ; 
330 mole D!, more D?; 545 vagas gavisus 
-ga- in ras?) ; 604 tabo D2. 

Lib. ii. 17 illi D', evi D?; 79 sanas + sivi ; 
269 est ut D! (rightly ?); 344 petes (so 
K: rightly); 359 demittere (rightly) ; 432 
invideas (the stroke in different ink) ; 501 
nocendi D!, 

Lib. iii, 378 obvia D?; 522 tn astra D?; 
535 inexpleto D! ; 644 vro. 

Lib. iv. 171 pallescit; 540 inesset D', 
opertas D?; 546 tu; 648 ille (rightly: 
so p.); 750 missus; 789 renitens. 

Lib. v. 5 sanguinei (rightly) ; 148 solent ; 

impositi 
155 tum ; 470 asserti D [adversi or assueti 
codd. Neither gives a good sense. Can 
asserti be a Statian archaisin—the sense 
being given by tmpositi ?}. 

Lib. vi. 242 accelerante manu; 204 

1 Some of these (I have only examined them 
cursorily) are worth mentioning :—i. 72 proieci ante 
matrem ; i. 177 fortunam] potentiam ; i. 227 imposta] 
decepta: innata: ad facinus; i. 320 queritur quod 
tam tarde incoepisset fuga; ii. 78 instrumentum 
taurina pelle involutum. cf. Bahrens’ conj. taurinas 
.. pelles ; ii, 129 irruit in retia; viii, 437 marti 
(sic)] in palaestra. 
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gyro. ; 407 Jovis D', minor D?; 572 nuda; 
909 ostentat. 

Lib. vii. 310 tergo; 531 cruore recepto 
D? ; 774 fas D!, scis D? ; 805 maligna. 

Lib. viii. 39 nocentum; 56 paruerunt. 
[This is clearly a gloss which has crept into 
the text: but it looks as though it had 
caused the patuerunt of BM.]; 143 pro- 
fanae D!; 186 vocasti D?; 378 amictu + 
hiatu: so Magd. MS. and one or two 
Bodleian MSS. 

Lib. ix. 187 debilitare D?; 216 ne D? 
(rightly) ; 482 nube+mole D ; 676 sua nec 
D? (rightly) ; 770 fudit. 

Lib. x. 46 agnae D!, aurae D?; 218 eo 
solus D? B?; 886 infestare novercam. 

Lib. xi. 22 hostes...mortale D? 
hostiles...morte D!; 24 tonant+tre- 

+ perfusus 
munt + premunt ead. m. D; 153 perfossum 

+ fratrem 

sanguine fratris D(sic); 161 ast ea 
quando ; 167-168 exigo tandem supplicia 
fratrem [exigo rightly. I find Imhof: 
Statius’ Lied von Theben, ad loc. had con- 
jectured it.]; 469 vacarent; 548-9 lan- 


guida somno et regnis...longaque D 
(bene) ; 640 tandem pectus ; 716 artes D! ; 


730 exul erit (rightly). 

Lib. xii. 172 repleat D! (with gloss loca) ; 
181 ulla manus; 182 innumeris. 

These are examples of some of the more 
noteworthy (many of them new) readings 
in D. For the rest it agrees in the main 
with B or K or both. I should regard it 
as, on the whole, as good a MS. as either 
of them, and as more strongly tinged with 
the P tradition than either, In general it 
is, unless I am mistaken, nearer to K than 
to b. In any case it is nota MS. to be 
set aside in the flippant fashion of Wotke : 
and it is certainly the most important MS. 
of Statius in this country (1 mean, of 
course, so far as the Thebaid is concerned). 
I have to express my thanks to the authori- 
ties of 8S. John’s College for a three months’ 
loan of it. 

It is perhaps, unnecessary to add that 
neither this nor any other known MS. can 
affect at all the supremacy of P. P was 
underrated by Mueller: Kohlmann, on the 
other hand, followed P at once too much 
and too little. While he admitted into his 
text such unmistakeable glosses as i. 32 
Pierio and iv. 655 uvifera, he has yet 
rejected the reading of P at a number of 
places where it should have been retained 





either as it stood or with small corrections. 
In some of these places Vollmer has 
vindicated (with one or two brilliant 
corrections) the reading of P (Rh. Mus. 
1896). I may perhaps be allowed to notice 
here one or two places, not touched on by 
Vollmer, where the reading of P—or some- 
thing very like it—is the true one. 
i. 85-86. 
nec tarda sequetur 


Mens juvenum: modo digna veni, mea 
pignora nosces.—P and BD. 


The text as it stands is preferable to dira, 
diva, etc. If any correction is necessary | 
would suggest 
nec tarda sequetur 
Mens juvenum, me digna: veni, mea pignora 
nosces. 
(i.e. me for m°.) 


i. 651-653. 
me, me, divum optime solum 
Obiecisse caput fatis praestabat. An illud, 
Lene, magis cordi quod desolata domorum 
Tecta vides? ete.—PD plerique. 
Saeve for lene Bentley, Muell., Kohlm. 


I would merely alter the punctuation :— 
652. An illud 
Lene? magis cordi..... vides 4 
‘Is that too merciful? do you prefer to 
see ?’ etc. 


vi. 646-648 = 668-670. 

Pisaeus Phlegyas opus incohat, et simul 
omnes 
Abstulit in 
virtus 
Promissa. 


se oculos ex viso corpore 


647 (669) ea viso P, exhausto BDK, ex 
viso Baehr. prob. Kohtm. I would read 
retaining P’s ea viso 
Pisaeus Phlegyas opus incohat: et simul 

omnes 
Abstulit in 

virtus 
Promissa. 


se oculos: ea viso corpore 


ea=talis, promissa = promissa est. 


To Baehrens’ reading, or to exhausto, se 
is a grave objection. Jn se cannot mean i 
Phlegyam which is what we want. 

H. W. Garrop. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT PROBLEM IN THE S/JZVAE OF STATIUS.—ADDENDUM. 


SomE observations upon my paper in the 
October No. of the Classical Review cour- 
teously communicated by Mr, A. C. Clark 
and Dr. A. Klotz make it necessary for me 
again to advert to this question. 

1. Mr. Clark tells me that the Matritensis 
of Manilius is in the same handwriting as 
the Matritensis of the Siluae, and not in a 
different one as I had assumed, lc. pp. 
347-8. The comparison of a photographed 
page of the Manilius, which Mr. Clark was 
good enough to lend me, with a similar 
reproduction of a page of the Siluae has 
convinced me that this is the case. 

My argument did not, however, depend 
on the diversity of the script in the two 
cases ; but on the insufficiency of the proof 
which was drawn from the ignorance of the 
scribe. The fact that the scribe of the two 
Matritenses was a very ignorant man by no 
means proves that he was Poggio’s ‘ ignoran- 
tissimus uiuentium.’ Crass ignorance is by 
no means so uncommon as that. 

2. Dr. Klotz informs me that he and Dr. 
Krohn lay a great deal more stress on the 
resemblance of the writing of the corrector in 
the Matritensis of the Stlwae (M2) to that of 
the Matritensis of Asconius and Valerius 


NOTE ON TACITUS 


Tue first words of Agricola’s speech 
stand thus in the MSS : ‘Septimus annus est, 
commilitones, ex quo virtute et auspiciis 
imperii Romani, fide atque opera nostra, 
Britanniam vicistis.’ Recent editors seem 
to have found much difficulty in the words 
‘virtute et auspiciis imp. Rom.’; and as I 
gather from Furneaux’ edition, Peter alone 
has tried to explain them (wrongly, as I 
think) by making ‘imperii Romani’ equi- 
valent to ‘imperatoris,’ and understanding 
the auspicia as those of Domitian. Furneaux 
adopts Nipperdey’s conjecture, ‘ex quo 
virtute vestra, auspiciis imperii Romani, fide 
atque opera nostra,’ which is open to the 
serious objection that Tacitus would hardly 
have wedged in the auspicia between the 
virtus of the soldiers and the fides and opera 
of Agricola. Urlichs’ ‘auspiciis imp. Rom., 
virtute et fide vestra atque opera nostra’ is 
not only violent, but spoils the rhythm of 
the sentence. 


Flaccus (class mark X. 81, Klotz Praef. p. 
xlix.) than on its resemblance to that of 
Hamiltoniensis 166. I am sorry if I have 
misrepresented the German scholars’ views. 
But I certainly thought that the appeal 
was ultimately to the Hamiltoniensis which 
is in the undoubted writing of Poggio. 
X. 81 has indeed a subscriptio, ending 
Nos quod potuimus egimus Poggius Floren- 
tinus, which may, unlike a number of 
other subscriptiones, be an autograph. But 
how is it proved to be such? If the proof 
be not the similarity of its script to an un- 
doubted Poggian MS, I do not know what it 
is ; andif so, then it is surely more logical to 
compare M? with the writing by which we 
have determined that of X. 81 to be Poggian. 
In fine two propositions must be established : 
(1) that M? is the handwriting of the scribe 
of X. 81 ;: (2) that this scribe is Poggio him- 
self. Of these two propositions I still 
await the proof. But it is a matter of in- 
difference to my argument whether it be 
furnished or not, as I showed on p. 3476; 
and, as I said there, I am quite prepared to 
‘accept Herr Krohn’s opinion.’ 
J. P. Postcarte. 


AGRICOLA, 33. 2. 


I venture to suggest that the MS reading 
is right, that the combination of virtus and 
auspicia is not un-Tacitean, that the words 
should be understood in a general sense and 
not of the Emperor, and that Tacitus was 
here thinking of the familiar passage of 
Virgil (Aen. VI. 781), ‘En hujus, nate, 
auspiciis illa incluta Roma Imperium terris, 
animos aequabit Olympo.’ Just above 
(29. 4) he has used words from this same 
book of the Aeneid, ‘ quibus cruda ac viridis 
senectus’; (Aen. VI. 304), and I am 
inclined to guess that his ‘imperialist’ feel- 
ing led him to the great ‘ Heldenschau’ of 
his favourite poet at the moment when he 
was about to describe the contribution of 
Agricola towards the extension of the 
Roman dominion, for in it he would find in 
poetic combiuation the ideas of auspicia, 
virtus, and imperium. That auspicia could 
be used in a general sense, without special 
reference to an individual magistrate, seems 
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proved by Liv. 30. 14 (quoted by Orelli on 
this passage): ‘Syphax auspiciis populi 
Romani victus captusque est’: i.e. S. had 
not been defeated under the auspices of 
Masinissa, but under those of the Roman 
people: or Aen, IV. 102, where Juno says 
to Venus ‘Communem hune ergo populum 
paribusque regamus Auspiciis.’ By his 
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‘ virtus et auspicia’ I believe that Tacitus 
meant that combination of human excellence 
and divine approbation which had made 
Rome great: and I doubt if any Roman who 
knew ‘his Aeneid well would have had any 
difficulty in following him. 

W. Warve Fow ter. 





NOTE ON THE ROMAN PORTORIA. 


Ir is commonly stated in writings on 
Roman finance that the Emperor Pertinax 
during his brief reign swept away the 
portoria, which were reimposed by his 


successors. Marquardt, in the émische 
Staatsverwaltuny, ii. p. 262 n., makes the 
assertion without qualification, while 


Cagnat in Les Iimpédts Indirects chez les 
Romains, p. 11, does mention a differing 
opinion which was advanced, but not 
confidently, by Burmann in his work De 
Vectigalibus. The only direct reference to 
the matter in ancient literature is made by 
Herodian ii. c. 4 § 7. It has no doubt 
occurred before now to readers of the 
passage that the inference which Marquardt 
and Cagnat drew from it was not justified. 
But as their view is quoted to this day 
without question, it seems worth while to 
offer an examination of the one passage on 
which it rests. This runs as follows: 

TAN Te TaVTA TA TPOTEpOV ert THS TUpaVvVidos 
és evropiav ypnatwv erwonbevra eri Te 6xGats 
moTapov kal Ayeor ToAEwV ev TE OGY TopeEtats, 
katahvoas €s TO dpxatov Kat éXevGepov adiKev. 

Herodian must have meant by the phrase 
emt THs Tupavvidos that the taxes abolished 
by Pertinax were established by Commodus. 
This writer, like others of the imperial time, 
usually distinguished between rupavvis, that 
is a despotism such as Caligula, Nero, 
Domitian, and Commodus exercised, and 
Baovrcia, the orderly imperial government. 
In i. ce. 16 § 1 Herodian speaks of the 
Roman empire under Commodus as tupav- 
vounevy, and in ii, c. 3 § 1 the fall of 
Commodus is described as tis tupavyidos 
petaBory The words és 7d dpxaiov kat 
€\evGepov apply very well to the time which 
preceded that of Commodus. As is well 
kuown, dibertas to the subjects of the empire 
meant nothing but normal government 
under imperial forms (though the name of 
libertas was sometimes taken in vain by 
the despots themselves). The legend liberatis 
civibus is on the coins of Pertinax ; and the 


senate set up a statue of Libertas to 
commemorate the tyrant’s death. Cagnat 
renders 70 dpxatov kat é\evGepov by ‘ l’antique 
franchise.” What could this mean? There 
‘an be no thought of the brief period at 
the end of the Republic, during which the 
ports of Italy were freed from dues, because 
it is evident that the measure of Pertinax 
was not restricted to Italy; and such a 
reference is on other grounds improbable. 
It appears then that Commodus, to support 
his extravagance, raised the amount of the 
dues payable at the frontiers (maritime or 
inland) of the provinces and Italy, and also 
of certain internal tolls. The proposed 
abolition of these sur-taxes by Pertinax 
accorded with his promise to govern like 
Marcus Aurelius (77s Mapxou apyns LjAw Te 
Kal ppnoe, Herodian ii. c. 4 § 2). Another 
exceptional device of Commodus for extort- 
ing money is mentioned by Dio Ixxii. c. 16. 
It took the shape of a ‘ benevolence’ pre- 
sented to the despot annually on _ his 
birthday, so much a head from senators, 
their wives, and the members of their 
families; and this was not only exacted 
from senators at Rome but from BovAevutai 
ev tais GAAats draoas woAeot, xpparently all 
over the empire. Pertinax of course under- 
took to do away with this exaction, 
although the fact is nowhere definitely 
stated. And doubtless in other directions 
he proposed to bring back finance és 7d 


dpxatov Kai éAevMepov. But it is to be 


observed that circumstances were too 
strong for him at the moment: ‘cum 


tantam penuriam aerarii haberet ut praeter 
decies sestertium non se invenisse fateretur, 
coactus est ea exigere quae Commodus 
indixerat, contra quam professus fuerat’ 
(Capitol. Vit. Pert. c. 7 § 6). The word 
fateretur’ here points to some speech of 
Pertinax, in which he excused himself for 
not keeping his word, and (most likely) 
bound himself to give effect to it in the 
future. J.S. Rem. 
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THE SPELLING OF THE SIXTH CENTURY MS. OF PRUDENTIUS. 


Now, when Brambach’s work on Latin 
orthography is looked upon as antiquated and 
some stir is being made to sift the evidence 
more fully and to lighten the labours of 
future editors by supplying them witha firmer 
basis to build on, any small contribution to 
our evidence (such as the spelling of an early 
MS.) should be acceptable. To students of 
late Latinity especially the spelling of the 
old Putean MS. of Prudentius (Paris 
Lat. 8084) should have some interest, be- 
cause the MS. is proved by the occurrence 
of the signature of Mavortius to have been 
written, roughly speaking, within a century 
of the author’s edition of the poems, and so 
may reasonably be held to conform fairly 
closely to Prudentius’ spelling. Further 
preface is unnecessary: for orthographical 
discussions are of necessity dry and arid, 
and it is useless to try to make them other- 
wise. I would only add that my remarks 
are based ona recollation of the MS. with 
Dressel’s text, and that for purposes of 
general statements I have assumed that the 
reading of the MS. coincides with Dressel’s. 
I would beg the reader to do the same with 
all due allowance for human frailty. 


Assimilation of Consonant in Group. 


(1) be, bd, bf. 

Assimilation is almost invariable: the 
only exceptions I noticed were swbheumbo 
always, subfixa twice (Ap. 382 and Cath. v. 
142 where the 6 is crossed out and 
written over it), subfodere always, subfun- 

d 
Sulducere (Ham. 


dere twice. 727) is 


sti ange, 


(2) bm, bp, br. 

In the case of -bm- and -b7- the unassimi- 
lated forms appear to be preserved practi- 
cally invariably, as the only variant from 
Dressel’s text that I noted was summissum 
Cath. viii. 9. Unassimilated -bp- is not 
uncommon: I noted obpressa (Ps. 579), 
obpugnanda (Ps. 17), subpeditare (Ps. 628, 
Cath. iii. 57), subpetat (Per. ii. 277). 


(3) bs, bt. 

I noted the following late forms hyd/robs, 
inobs (Ham. 363), labsus, nubtus, seribtus, 
and their compounds and derivatives in- 
variably, I think: on the contrary optutibus 
(Per. ii. 278). 





(4) de, df, d 

Before c assimilation of d is invariable 
except adcinctus (Cath. x. 75), adcumularat 
(Ps. 183). Of assimilation with / I noticed 
only one instance afflaret (Cath. vii. 34). 
With g assimilation is the rule e.g. aggesta 
(Ap. 717), agnoscet (Per. ii. 25) ; an exception 
is adgrediov. On the contrary with J there 
seem to be only 2 examples of assimilation 
allectus (Per, ii. 554) for which Buck quotes 
20 examples from the first, second, and 
third centuries, and alluit (Per. i. 117). 


(5) dp, dr, ds, dt. 


Dressel usually prints -dp-, and the only 
variant I recorded was appellare (Ap. 240, 
the only occurrence of the word) a form which 
according to Buck is almost universal. 
Per. iii. 160 where Dressel reads appetit the 
MS. has adpetit. 

The only instance of the group -dr- seems 
to be adride (Ps. 641) which is the usually 
received form. 

Of the -ds- group ascendo, aspergo, and 
aspicio, and their derivatives, appear to be 
assimilated invariably: astat is written 
once (Ap. 1049), but d has been added over 
the s. The late tendency to assimilation is 
well exemplified by two instances in which 
d is first written, then dotted and s written 
over it (adsistas Per. ii. 169 and adsuetos 
Per. ii. 158). Of -dt- there are a good many 
examples: adtemptare, adtigere (twice), 
adtonitus, adtrectare, adtritus (three times, 
in one of which the d has been dotted and ¢ 
written over it). 


g, dl. 


=> 


(6) mm and nm. 


Against Dressel, who favours the form 
-conm-, I noticed committo (always), com- 
meatum (Ap. pr. 43), commercia (Ps. 34), 
commendat (Ham. 386), commotior (Per. v. 
41), commutabile (Ham. 889). 

Though the spelling imm- in accordance 
with the pronunciation was _ already 
approved by the first century grammarians 
the forms in ixm- are far the most common 
in our MS. The only instances of assimila- 
tion that I noticed were immolator once, 
immolare twice, and immunem (Ham. 654). 
There are however five instances in which 
an m has been written over the x. 

mm ™m 

inmemores (Ap. 709), inmorantem (Ps. pr. 

m 


m 
15), tmmortale (Ap. 171), inmulator (Cath. 
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m 
xii. 48), and the stranger case i7 mare 
(Cath. v. 63). 


(7) mp and np. 

I noticed no variant from Dressel’s 
spelling conp-: on the contrary Put. retains 
that spelling even in the word Conplutum 
(Per. iv. 43), where Dressel departs 
from it, 

In favour of the spelling imp-, which like 
imm- is already recommended by first 
century grammarians, I noted the following 
instances imperium, impero, imperito, im- 
plicat (Per. ii. 194 and Ps. pr. 68) and 
implent (Ap. 60 and 70): the latter word is 
also twice (Ap. 369, Ps. pr. 68) spelled with 
an m and then m has been written over the 
m. Improbam too is once found (Cath. vii. 
97) : elsewhere the MS. seems to agree with 
Dressel in the spelling imp-. Ham. 907, 
where Dressel contrary to his usual custom 
writes impedit, Put. has enpedit. 


(8) nb, nl, nr. 

The only variant from Dressel’s spelling 
inb- which I noticed was imbicilli (Cath. xii. 
130). Of i/- or irr-I noted no example, 
but colligo, collega, collegia, corripio, and 
corrumpo are regularly assimilated, rightly 
according to Buck. 


(9) xs. 

In contrast to Dressel, who seems to 
prefer the assimilated form, the MS. pre- 
serves the form -as- in exsanguis, exsors, 
exsupero, and generally in exstruo. Besides 
these words I noticed easecratur (Cath. vi. 


108), exspatiantem (Ap. 130) and extirpata 
(Ap. 535). 


ae, e, and oe. 


Put. preserves the classical ae in the 
following instances in which Dressel 
wrongly prints e: caede (Ps. 432. elsewhere 
Dressel seems to spell it correctly), caespes 
(Ps. 266, 280), faenore (Ps. 583), faeno 
(Ap. 712), glaeba, paene (Cath. xi. 7), 
proscaenta (Ham. 368), saeculum, saepibus 
(Ham. 227), saeptus (I noticed five 
instances: Ham. 599 it is so written and 
then the @ is crossed out), consaepto (Ps. 
224), circumsaepserat (Ps. 753), saeta, taeter, 
and possibly waesana (Ps. 523), waesania 
(Ham. 361. Ps. 160). £ is rightly pre- 
served in cena and cetera (three times), oe 
in poena and proelium. 

On the other hand there are a number of 
misspellings, e.g. faetus, faetidus, choraea, 
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and even aeditus, praemuntur: and in 8 
cases ae has been written and then the « 
crossed out. Similarly in the case of e, e.g. 
heres, letus, palestra, etc. : and [ counted no 
less than 31 instancesin which e was written 
and @ added over it. 

A more unusual corruption is the use of 
«a alone for ae of which I noted 2 cases: 
calestis (Per. ii. 559) and pracipitem (Per. 
iii. 97). The same mistake had been 
made four more times, but the e has been 


e 
added above the line: pracordiis (Cath. vii. 
é é 
20), prasens (Ap. 117), praterit (Ham. 388), 
pratendunt (Cath. V. 56). 
e and i, 


of -is as Ace. 
legis (Per. iv. 


I observed three instances 
Plural cinevis (Per. iv. 38), 
165), nascentis (Cath. xii. 128): but, as 
there are 7 cases in which -is appears for -es 
of the Nom. Sing. (famis, prolis, uatis, 
twice each mercis and swbolis) and one where 
it stands for a Nom. Pl. (carnificis), little 
stress can be laid on them, Besides the 
confusion of 7 and e is very common in this 
MS., which shows for example a decided 
predilection for forms in di- instead of 
de-, distruo is, I believe, invariable, discendo 
occurs twice, didita, dimissus, dispectays, 
dispicis, disperare, dispoliare, and disponsam 
once. On the other hand descedo is twice 
found. Pinna, a common form in MSS., 
I noticed three times, pinnatis once, and 
some 15 other instances of i for e (e.g. 


inbicillus, invariably, obsequilla, — stilla, 
liquiscant, ete.). 
In contrast to this last form we find 


congemescens. EF in genetrix (twice) and 
conpeta (Ps. 849) is attested: in cases like 
antestes (twice), elegunt (Per. i. 34) 
relegamine (Ps. 359), and possedeo (twice, 
though in one case ¢ is written over the e) 
it might be due to late grammatical recon- 
structions: but there are a number of cases 
where it is clearly wrong (e.g. ceneres, 
chiresma, indegina, ueridis, uictrex, ete.). In 
uigel, uigelare, peruigel it is so invariable 
that, considering how close the MS. is to 
Prudentius’ lifetime, one is inclined to refer 
the mistake to the poet himself. 

i, u, and y. 

centiplex (Cath. vii. 220), quadripedum 
(Cath. iii, 62) and monumenta (Ps. 149) are 
all attested forms: syllaba is the correct 
form; but y is wrongly used in hyrtus, 
hyrsutus, inclytus, and probably in 
Symeonem (Ap. 1011). Azimon (Ap. 353) 

















and sardonicem (Ps. 860) seem to be in- 
correct, and so is himnus, which is the 
most frequent form in this MS., though 
hymnus is found. Labyrinthus again is 
right, but Sagynti (Per. iv. 100) does not 
appear to be supported. 


o and u. 

Good spellings with uw are acherunticis 
(Cath. v. 128), lwcustis (Cath. vii. 49), 
rutunda (Ap. 210) and suboles. Friuula 
is wrong, and there are two or three cases 
of the same mistake afterwards corrected. 
Much more frequent is the opposite 
mistake of o for w (robor, sedola, stridola, 
sulpore, sulporeus, ete., and of course orbi 
for urbi). In 9 instances the mistake 
has been made and corrected. Nomisma 
(Per. ii. 96) and possibly domos (Per. ii. 
96) are 2 instances where the o is 
rightly preserved. 


c and t. 

The MS. rightly keeps c in dicio, wrongly 
in planicies; and rightly ¢ in contio, 
indutiarum (Per. iv. 126), infitior, infitia- 
trix, setius. 


d and t. 


Put. has a great fondness for forms in d: 
ad, adque, adqui, adtamen, tinguid (t is 
once written above the d) and linguid are, 
I believe, always so written, and there are 
three other examples, liguid (Cath. x. 74), 
veliquid (Cath. ix. 80), and capud (Per. 
ii. 440). 


f and ph. 


F is almost invariably used for ph: I 
noted 39 different words in which this 
occurs, e.g. profeta, triumfus (except Ham. 
148), efybus (Ps. 846), but ephybum (Cath. 
xi. 43), ephibt (Ham. pr. 1). 


h. 


h is rightly omitted in the interjections a 
and pro and in erus, erilis, umerus, umor, 
umidus ;and added in havena, harundo, heiulo, 
holus, and pulcher. Calchedon is supported 
by other MSS. and the spelling of the 
biblical proper names is not very certain, ¢.9. 
Amalec, Amorraet, Gomorra, Helia, Hiericon, 


é 
Hiremias. Aleluia without anh may be right, 
though it should have 2 l’s; aud so may 
brucus; but hardly Babal, Israhel. Six 
times the omission of an h has been rightly 
h h h 
corrected : «aetere, Uuryblis (twice), ' ciro- 
h h 
grafo, ammon, aruspex. 
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Double 1, ete. 


The form -ella is correctly spelled, Zoguella, 
medella, obsequella (Cath. vii. 51: but obse- 
quilla viii. 19), querella, suadella. Paulum, 
paululum, paulatim, paulisper have rightly 
only one J, similarly religio and reliquiae. 

Other correct forms with a single con- 
sonant are conubiwm and litus; with a 
double consonant bracchium, futtile, immo, 
parricida, reppulerat (Per. iii. 19). Doubtful 
are grabattum, marsuppium, and mucculentus. 
Of biblical names Linmanuel, Luua, Luuaei, 
Leuui, Lewuita, Sarva may be noticed. 


mq, mn, etc. 

The MS. prefers the forms quicumque, 
tamquam, winguam, ete. ; once even tamdem 
is found. 

Dressel’s barbaric -mpn- finds no support 
in Put., e.g. alumnus, columna, damnum, sol- 
lemnis, somnus and contemno, contemtor ; 
but intentans (Ps. 409), vetentet (Ham. 108) 
and hiemps. 

Short a is changed to e correctly in aequi- 
perabilis, and possibly in pertrectare, in- 


Jercive: e is also preferred in the oblique 


cases of pignus. 

With regard to declension: I observed 
that Put. differed from Dressel in writing 
honor (Cath. v. 161), but odos (xii. 70), and 
in writing heresim (Ham. 64), tonatham (Ps. 
397). 

Of the survivals of archaic forms the 
most noticeable are gnatum (Ap. 23), then- 
saurus, and two instances of the coalition of 
est with a preceding vowel animaest (Ap. 
879), indest (Cath. i. 65). 

There remain to be noticed one or two 
correct or possible speliings and one or two 
anomalies. Lutulenta (Ps. 87) and wirectum 
are certainly right; bratteoleus, coniu, 
uertex, Moses, (I noticed this form twice), 
pignera, Solomon, subtegmen, tinguo, uertex, 
are ali attested forms: on the other hand 
docma and flagro (for fragro) can hardly be 
supported. 

The strangest anomaly is the transposi- 
tion of Ain the combinations chr and thr 
to after the vr, for example C’rhistus, unless 
abbreviated, anticrhistus, crhisticola, crhisma 
(except Ps. 361), Bactrha (Ap. 612), bara- 
trho (Ap. 785). the oblique cases of pulcher 
(except pulchrum Cath. vii. 78 and pulchra 


x. 54), and irhonus are all so spelled. The 
ihvariable spelling /udricus is equally 
strange. 


To give some idea of the most frequent 
mistakes of the MS. besides those already 
touched on, I may mention that I noted 11 
cases of confusion of a and o, generally 
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corrected ; 11 in which m was omitted and 
afterwards supplied ; 7 cases of insertion of 
m, afterwards deleted; 9 omissions of s, 
6 of t, 3 or 4 of e, generally corrected ; and 
various other omissions of letters, besides 
some 30 instances of insertion especially of 
n. Omissions of syllables, usually due to 
haplography, but often with no apparent 
reason, are almost as frequent (some 22): 
addition of syllables much less common, 
though two of the 7 corrected cases I 
noticed are worth mentioning: Ap. 492 
circum Upspicit, 863 circum yAscribtus. Words 
also are frequently omitted, but generally 
supplied ; and, in addition to the lines men- 


tioned by Dressel as omitted altogether, the 
following lines have been omitted and sup- 
plied between the lines or in the margin : 
Cath. iv. 50-53, vii. 81, Ap. 19, 427, 602, 
902, Ham. 172,408,452. Ap. 240, 241 was 
at first written as one line appellare patrem 
numquam nisi sanctus et unus: that was 
next erased and the ordinary reading sub- 
stituted. Once Dressel has forgotten to 
mention an omission, or rather includes 
Put. in the vague phrase ‘omnes Heinsii’: 
Ham. 69 is omitted by Put. as well as many 
other MSS. 
E. O. WinsTEDT. 


UNCIAL OR UNCINAL? 


In the November number of the Classical 
Review, Mr. 8. Allen suggests that the word 
uncialibus in the passage of Jerome from 
which the paleographical use of the term is 
probably derived, might well be uncinalibus 
(hooked or curved), in allusion to the curved 
forms which first occur in uncial writing : 
an! refers to a small popular work by my- 
self, in which owing to restricted space 
reasons could not be given for each state- 
ment. Perhaps I may be allowed a short 
space for explanation of the word wneial. 

The cardinal passage will always be the 
words of St. Jerome in his Preface to the 
book of Job :—‘ Habeant qui volunt veteres 
libros vel in membranis purpureis auro 
argentoque descriptos vel uncialibus (ut vulgo 
aiunt) litteris—onera magis exarata quam 
codices—dummodo mihi meisque permittunt 
pauperes habere schedulas et non tam 
pulchros codices quam emendatos.’ Jerome 
is clearly using the word wncialibus to indi- 
cate fine large writing. It should be re- 
membered that this passage is not cited from 
a casual treatise, but from one of the 
prefaces which occur in most of the MSS. of 
the Vulgate, and that therefore the reading 
is exceptionally likely to be correct, owing 
to the mass of early testimony which we 
have to the text of the Vulgate itself. The 
only variety of reading appears to be 
initialibus, which is found in a few MSS., 
but which is an impossibie reading. Viewed 
as the one true reading it cannot stand 
against the weight of countervailing testi- 
mony : and even asa corruption of wncialibus 
it could only belong to a later age than that 
of Jerome (both for paleographical and his- 
torical reasons). 





The reading wneialibus is further attested 
by a French writer of the 9th century, who 
does not seem to have been quoted in full in 
any discussion of this question since 
Mabillon’s De Re Diplomatica, (1709), namely 
Servatus Lupus, abbot of Ferriéres, himself a 
collector of MSS. for the purpose of having 
them copied in the scriptorium of his own 
house. In his 5th letter he writes to 
Eginhard :—‘ Praeterea Bertcaudus dicitur 
antiquarum litterarum, duntaxat earum 
quae maximae sunt et unciales a quibusdam 
vocari existimantur, habere mensuram 
descriptam. Ita yuesi penes vos est, mittite 
mihi eam per hune quaeso pictorem, cum 
redierit, schedula tamen diligentissime sigillo 
munita.’ Lupus here implies that there was 
a definite size of letters which were believed 
to be called uncial. The reading of Jerome 
may therefore on the whole be regarded as 
incontrovertible. 

The meaning is hardly more open to 
doubt. Uncia (whence our inch through Old 
English and our ounce through French) 
denoted a definite weight and a definite 
length—one twelfth of a pound and one 
twelfth of a foot. Pliny uses as uncialis 
(weight), altitudo uncialis (length), and uva 
uncialis (which might conceivably be either). 
There is therefore no extrinsic reason why 
litterae unciales should not mean ‘letters an 
inch in height or breadth.’ In a Vatican 
MS. vaguely cited as ‘135’ the word in this 
passage of Jerome is glossed Jongae : and the 
meaning is parallelled by cubitales litterae 
and by the satirical expression sesquipedalia 
verba. The only person who has understood 
it of breadth is Budaeus (De Asse, liber i), 
and the old  paleographers Mabillon, 
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Toustain and Tassin, and Wailly agree in 
regarding it as implying more or less liter- 
ally inch-high. The style which was just 
coming in in Jerome’s time needed a designa- 
tion, and this rough and ready word, origin- 
ating among the scribes or monks (vulgo), 
was adopted as sufficiently expressive, 
although not literally exact nor an authori- 
tatively assigned term. It may well have 
been helped in those pre-scientific days by 
its resemblance to wnews, a hook or curved 
line. 

There are one or two other objections to 
Mr.Samuel Allen’s suggestion of wncinalibus. 
First, the word wncinus (a hook) is identical 
in meaning with the word wneus, and there- 
fore uncinus as an adjective or uncinatus 
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(used adjectivally by Cicero) would have 
satisfied all purposes. Next Jerome implies 
that the term was in common use, and 
uncinalis would under such circumstances 
have perpetuated itself somewhere in litera- 
ture, while in this particular passage it had, 
as I have stated, a quite exceptional oppor- 
tunity of impressing itself on the text. 
Fivally let Mr. Allen beware of the sharp 
edge of Occam’s razor, ‘Entia non sunt 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem.’ Con- 
jecture is unnecessary, when the received 
text is both well supported and intelligible, 
though not theoretically quite satisfactory. 

Fauconer Manan. 

Oxford. 





NOTES. 


* BovaAutés.—In Class, Rev. ii at p. 260, Mr. Frazer 
argued that this word means not evening, as gener- 
ally supposed, but, the time immediately after noon. 
In support of this view I would adduce the following 
passage from Heliodorus (Aethiop. ii. 19). Cnemon 
and Thermuthis start on their journey Gu’ 7Alg. 
They have a meal later on, and proceed again upon 
their way: kal fv wev dpa wep) BovaAuTody H5n. 
After this they begin to ascend a hill, and on three 
several occasions Cnemon remains behind exonerandi 
ventrem necessitatem excusans. On the fourth occa- 
sion he stays away altogether, and runs off into the 
wood. Thermuthis meanwhile, ére:d) mpds traits axpw- 
pelas eyévero Tov dpous avérmaver abrov emi Tivos mETpas 
éomépav te kal vinta dvauévwy. It seems clear 
that the meal was eaten about mid-day, the travellers 
being half-starving at the time, and that the subse- 
quent journey was completed before evening. 

HERBERT W. GREENE. 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 


* * 
* 


ARISTOPHANES, Wasps 565.—That & may be 
on occasion displaced is proved by the examples 
cited by Mr. Richards (C7. Rev. xvii p. 9), but has that 
fact any bearing on the combination €ws &v? Ina 
word, could éws &y even under any circumstances be 
separated the one from the other? In the firm con- 
viction that it was an actual impossibility to disjoin 
these two particles, my father proposed to drop avidéy 
or a4vav altogether (as I notice by the new Oxford 
text that Meineke does) and to read— 


mel(w (or wAciw) axa mpds Tois oboww, ews dv icdon 

Toiow euotaw. 

Might not avdév by the way have got in from its 
partial similarity to the characters of &v icwon ? 

If the view is correct that €ws &v cannot be dis- 
united—and at least some unimpeachable evidence 
should be forthcoming before it is taken for granted 
—the proposed restoration of Lysistr. 173 as given 
by Mr. Richards cannot stand. 

W. F. R, SHILuero. 

Oxrorp, Oct. 31, 1903. 

NO. CLYI. VOL. XVIII, 


TloAverns.—Liddell and Scott give: ‘ roAverhs-és, 
of many years, full of years, Eur. Or. 473. Hel. 
651.” It has been pointed out already, I think, 
in the Classical Review, though I cannot find the 
reference, that in both the passages cited the mean- 
ing is ‘after many years.’ It may be worth noting 
that the word is used in the sense given by Liddell 
and Scott, in Luc. Hermot. § 50. Ovdkodv, & éraipe, 
mwoAd Sixadtepov peupoi bv. ... TH pdoes Huar, Bre 
oe wh Kata Thy TiOwvdy morAveETH Kal paxpdBiov 
Hecav «.7.Ar. 

I may add that by a curious slip the wevrdypaymor 
of the Pythagoreans, mentioned in Luc. de Lapsu, 
§ 5, is represented in the lexicon by a star of six 
points. The correct shape is given in a note in the 
Variorum edition of 1743. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I have found 
another example of woAveths: éAépavta moAver7 Kal 
maupeyedn. Heliod. x. 25. 

HERBERT W. GREENE. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


JUVENAL I. 144-146. 


Hinc subitae mortes atque intestata senectus 
et noua nec tristis per cunctas fabula cenas ; 
ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis. 


Madvig’s attempt to correct this passage was so far 
right that he saw that old men’s wills or intestacies 
were no more in point than young men’s. But his 
reading, infestata for intestata, does not prepare the 
way for iratis. The anger of the dead man’s friends 
comes from his death without a will, whereby the 
legacies which they had expected pass to the heirs-at- 
law. The explanation by which intestata senectus is 
taken to mean that old age is a thing nowadays un- 
known is open to the same objection. The fact that 
the glutton dies without a will must be stated in 
this list. It follows that the corrupt word is not 
intestata but senectus. If we leave the line blank 
after the three first words we see that the sense re- 
quired in the blank space is ‘the deaths of men 
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without their having made their wills.’ But after 
mortes we cannot look for a direct expression of 
death. Rather we should expect a particular ex- 
ample. It follows that the last word should be 
either a generic name for a rich man or, more prob- 
ably, the proper name of some Croesus who had 
lately died of his gluttony without making a will. 
As this glutton was a male, it is necessary to read 
intestatus. This leaves us with enectus as the corrupt 
form of the proper name. ‘The missing word must 
begin with a vowel and have the scansion of either 
an amphibrach or a bacchius. It may perhaps not 
be impossible to find the right name. 
J. SARGEAUNT. 


THE Source oF DANTE’s EuNoE.—Since writing 
a note on this subject, which appeared in the 
Classical Review, March 1903, I have been 
reminded, by a reference in Dieterich’s Hine Mith- 
rasliturgie (1903), p. 74, n. 1, that Plutarch, in 
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his de Is. et Osir. ch. 47, says that Oromazes 
made six gods, the first of whom is the god of 
etvoia :—éb pev ‘Qpoud(ns éx Tov Kabapwrarov dous 
6 8 ’Apemdvios ex tod (dpov yeyorws moAcuovow 
GAAHAos: Kal 6 pev 8 Bcods emoinoe, Toy meV 
mp@tov evvoias, Tov Se Sevrepoy aAndelas, roy Se 
Tpitov evvoulas, Tov 5€ Aotwa@v Toy wey codias, Ty 
d€ wAovTov, Tov Sé tay em ois Kadois 7Hd€éwy 
Snusoupydv: 56 bE rovrois domwep avtiréxvovs toovs 
Tov apiOudv. Here, I take it, rby wey mparoy is the 
first counted from Oromazes himself; so that the 
god of etvoim would be the last reached by the 
ascending soul of the initiated person on its way 
up the Mithraic «Atuat émrdmvaAos. It is a 
strange coincidence (in the present state of our 
knowledge, it ought not to be regarded as more 
than a coincidence) that the last stage of Dante’s 
xAtuat of purification—the Mount of Purgatory— 
should also be Efvaa, Eunoé, having passed which 
his xvorns is 
Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle. 
J. A. STEWART. 


REVIEWS. 


GABLER’S GALEN DE CAPTIONIBUS. 


Galeni Libellus de Captionibus quae per 
dictionem fiunt. Tradidit CaRoLUS GABLER. 
Rostochii: Hinstorf. 1903. Pp. xvi, 
36. Mk. 1.60. 


GALEN is buried under the weight of his own 
facundity ; he was too prolix for his own 
reputation, if we are to take reputation to 
mean something more than the shadow of a 
great name. Perhaps there is no other ex- 
ample of so great a literary profusion. It 
is said that Galen wrote 500 treatises at 
least ; and if the fire in the Temple of Peace, 
which consumed many of his works, had 
madeeven greater ravages, perhaps weshould 
have known not less of Galen but more. 
As it is, no serious attempt has been made to 
edit Galen in the light of modern scholar- 
ship and science. Daremberg, in his very 
interesting rendering of some of the medical 
treatises, did great service ; but most unfor- 
tunately his prolegomena, which were to 
have been an introduction to the whole ex- 
tant work of this heroic physician and philo- 
sopher, if they were actually written, are 
now lost. To Kalbfleisch and others we owe 
incidental assistance, and Dr, Payne has 
done some justice to Galen’s admirable 
physiology. Still, in any comprehensive 
sense Galen has yet to be edited. 

Of the whole mass of Galen’s manuscripts 





about one third were on grammar dialectic 
and philosophy ; and the tract before us is a 
contribution to this side of his genius. In 
an Inaugural Dissertation, undertaken under 
the direction of Kalbfleisch, Gabler has pub- 
lished a text of the treatise at the head 
of this notice, the dissertation being on 
textual revision only. The tract itself—on 
the sophisms of language—is one intended 
no doubt as an Isagoge for the instruction 
of beginners, as were many of Galen’s philo- 
sophical tracts. Such being its purpose we 
do not expect to find in it any considerable 
weight or originality ; it is a brief tract 
based, of course, upon the Sophistici Elenchi 
of Aristotle—virtually the last (ninth) 
chapter of the Topics, and containing in its 
conclusion a remarkable summary of the 
Topics and Analytics. Galen—to warn his 
pupils against current Fallacies in reason- 
ing—takes Aristotle’s well known modes of 
fallacy in diction; namely Equivocation, 
Amphiboly, Disjunction, &., &e. Galen’s 
warning against taking dvoya for Adyos is 
one much needed in Medicine even to-day. 
The notes are mainly textual ; but in one 
interesting passage Gabler points out that 
certain inconsistencies of Aristotle (‘illa 
Aristotelea cum incuria dicta’ ) are harmon- 
ised by Galen, who elucidates these obscur- 
ities by study of the broader aspects of 
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Aristotle’s doctrines, and by comparison of 
parallel passages. (p. 19). 

The important editions of Galen are—Ed. 
Pr. the Aldine (A) Venice 1525; Froben’s 
edition (B), published at Basel with an intro- 
duction by Gesner, 1558 (both these in five 
vols fol.) ; the Charteriana (Ch.),ed. Rena- 
tus Charterius (Chartier) Paris, 1639-1676 
—with the Latin translation of Horatius 
Limanus, nine vols fol. ; finally the standard 
edition of Leipsic (K), ed. Kiihn 1821- 
1833. Unfortunately, Kiihn’s comprehensive 
edition can only be called a bvokseller’s 
undertaking ; Kiihn had littie todo with it ; 
and Dindorf and Schaefer, who were occupied 
upon it, took no great pains. It is full of 
errors ; Iw. v. Miiller counted 1899 in two 
volumes of it, volumes in which Dindorf and 
Schaerer were concerned. The edition owes 
its acceptance to its convenience, and to its 
comprehension of tracts not previously pub- 
lished. The lamented death of Daremberg 
arrested the labour on Galen which he 
and Bussemaker had commenced. By scien- 
tific attainment as well as by scholarship, 
Daremberg was equipped as few editors of 
Greek medicine have been or are likely to be. 
More importance, then, attaches to this con- 
tribution to Galenian criticism than its 
extent would at first sight suggest. 

Of the present treatise, Gabler tells us, 
one MS. exists—Ambrosianus Q3 (M) saec. 
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XVI (cf. p. XII sq.). This MS. coincides 
closely with the Aldine (A): the two 
sources present many common errors, hiatus, 
&e, ; Gabler sets forth a score or so of such 
significant coincidences. On the other hand, 
such differences as there undoubtedly are, 
seem to be such as negligence would account 
for ; there is some other evidence also of the 
community of A and M, and, as there is no 
indication of an anterior source common to 
both, Gabler decides that A copied M. 
Chartier, on the other hand, probably had not 
access to M ; and as (B) may be neglected, 
Chartier must have got help elsewhere ; this 
help appears to have been the translation of 
Limanus. On this he relied, to his own em- 
barrassment at times, and also to the inclu- 
sion of some errors ; errors which Kiihn and 
Ermerins removed. Now Limanus seems to 
have collated M. 

In his own text Gabler has compared M, 
A, B, Ch., and K; he has noted all the dis- 
crepancies of M, but not all of the Editions, as 
many of these are printer’s errors, or like 
clerical blunders. His text seems to be very 
carefully edited, and the variorum apparatus, 
at foot of each page, to be full; there are 
also 12 pages of Observations, and an ex- 
cellent Index verborum. It must be under- 
stood, however, that my opinion of the 
editor’s text is not that of an expert. 

T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


BOENIG’S MINUCII OCTAVIUS. 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Rec. Herm. 
Borenig. Lipsiae: Teubner, 1903. Pp. 
xem. 216. Mk. 1:60; 


Ir is a fact that the edition of Baehrens, 
published by Teubner, 1886, could not boast 
of a universal approbation : that Mr. Boenig 
also does not agree with that editor’s method, 
even if this were not expressly and frankly 
stated in the preface, would be easy to dis- 
cover on every page of this new ‘leubner- 
edition. The conservative philologist— 
perhaps too much conservative sometimes : 
compare 9. 1, ‘eruenda et execranda con- 
sensio, where Cornelissen’s correction 
‘execanda ’ is neglected, not even mentioned 
in the apparatus criticus—has but rarely 
proposed a correction of his own (13, if my 
counting be right), and has selected with 
much circumspection from the material he 
had before him. 

The apparatus criticus contains only what 


is indispensable: the version of the MS. 
where it differs from the constituted text, 
sometimes a good conjecture; so there is 
room for a selection of quotations from pagan 
and ecclesiastical literature. 

The preface gives a systematic exposition 
of the errors of the MS.: errors in the 
writing of Greek names; corruptions at the 
end, corruptions in the middle, omission of 
letters at the beginning of words; transpo- 
sition of letters; corruptions caused by 
wrong reading; interpolations; glosses ; 
dittographies ; omissions ; words out of place ; 
after the orthography—each letter separately 
treated—a brief exposition of certain con- 
jectures, Mr. Boenig’s own amongst the 
rest. The design of this systematic account 
of corruptions is to lay a firm foundation for 
right criticism; an explanation of them 
upon psychical grounds is not searched for. 
If one is to venture as far in this direc- 
tion, as far as one may, there will, I fear, 
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arise questions about the utility of the 
editor’s system. For the copyist of the 
MS. (be it the last or anyone before him) 
has gravely laboured, as immediately appears, 
under what I would call a corfusion of 
impressions : the sound of preceding sylla- 
bles influenced the following, and vice versa : 
thus he wrote (exarsit) carnis for canis, 
aera (caperet) for aer, itineri (vivend?) for 
itinere, (vita) capitatur for capiatur, con- 
gruentius (promptiuvs) for congruentes, etc.’ 
Now the 2 in the mentioned itiner7, the 
e in peneteret (for peniteret) are classed 
among the ‘litterae perperam lectae’; the 
the lapse est for es in the words ‘ tesfatus 
est et paenitenter ’ is caused, if we are willing 
to give credit to Mr. B.’s explanation, ‘ quod 
librariusexitum vocabuli fortasse neglegenter 
scriptum non recte intellexit.’ Even if the 
list of corruptions thus systematically classed 
were not defective and the corruptions 
themselves as undoubted as Mr. B. believes 
(in 30. 2 Baehrens supposes ‘ecpotis’ for 
‘et potis,’ not ‘epotis’), what direction can 
be given to criticism by the observation that 
p and / have been confounded in reputare 
and refutare, where we see that the preced- 
ing word is potest (15.1). On the other 
hand, ‘iz lumine’ for ‘flumine’ (16. 1) 
and ‘capti in’ for ‘ captis’ (6. 2) are not 
among the litterae perperam lectae ; here 
obviously / and f are confounded with the 
abbreviation 1. 

Amongst the interpolations a passage is 
given which, though mutilated, has pre- 
served a Minucian trait, 26. 12 [ex qua 
monet etiam nos procupidinem amoris] ; 
compare 19. 6: ‘et Pythagorae deus est 
animus per universam rerum naturam 
commeans et intentus, ex quo etiam 
animalium omnium vita capiatur.’ 

As an example of an original contribution 
may be quoted 21. 6 : ‘itaque latebram suam, 
quod tuto latuisset, vocari maluit Latium, 
et urbem Saturniam [dedit] de suo nomine 
et Ianiculum Ianus, ad memoriam uterque 
posteritatis, reliquerunt.’ In the absurd 
‘dedit’ Mr. B. has recognised a vestige of 
Virg. Aen. viii. 322: ‘Composuit legesque 
dedit Latiumque vocari Maluit, his quoniam 
latuisset tutus in oris.’ 

The knowledge that the copyist of the 
MS. was a poor hand at Greek has induced 

1 The same mistake was probably committed in 
10. 4, where the utter powerlessness of the god is 
derided : ‘cuius adeo nulla vis nec potestas est, ut 
sit Romanis nominibus cum sua sibi natione cap- 
tivus.’ The version of the editio princeps ‘homini- 
bus’ seems to be preferable to ‘numinibus’ of Mr. 
B. and other critics. Compare Cic. de Divin. ii. 2. 5 
Romanis hominibus, Liv. v. 51. 3. 
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Mr. B. to a fine conjecture. The pagan 
Caecilius, who had just devoutly worshipped 
an image of Serapis, is much offended 
because the Christian Octavius has reproved 
his Christian friend Minucius for not yet 
having eradicated Caecilius’ superstition ; 
he is silent and is then asked what 
can be the matter with him, when he 
confesses the cause of his state of mind and 
challenges ‘Octavius to a philosophical dis- 
putation 4. 4: ‘si placet ut ipsius sectae 
homo cum eo disputem, iam profecto in- 
telleget facilius esse in contubernalibus dis- 
putare quam conserere sapientiam.’ ‘ Ipsius,’ 
meaning in the style of Minucius ‘just now 
mentioned,’ has no sense. The passage was 
almost given up as desperate: no even 
plausible emendation had been as yet pro- 
posed. But Mr. B. suggests oxéYews. It is 
to be regretted that the Greek expression 
upon which the conjecture is based is not the 
same: in Sextus Empiricus’ 6 amd rijs 
oxéews the word aipéoews is wanting. May 
be there will be found somewhere an in- 
stance of the combination of both words: 
the other half is in Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 
xv. 18 trav ard THs aipéoews of zp@ro), but 
it is useless by itself. 

In 7. 1 ‘Nec tamen temere (ausim enim 
et ipse concedere et sic melius errare) 
maiores nostri aut observandis auguriis aut 
extis consulendis —-operam navaverunt’ 
Mr. B. has tried to correct what I believe 
does not want correction; and so also 
Cornelissen and Baehrens, It is the mis- 
understanding of ‘melius’ which deceived 
them (Mr. B. reads‘enarrare’). If I am in 
error, Caecilius says, it is at least a ‘ pious ’ 
error. This interpretation of ‘melius’ is 
suggested by 6. 1 ‘Cum igitur aut fortuna 
caeca aut incerta natura sit, quanto venera- 
bilius ac melius—maiorum excipere discipli- 
nam, religiones traditas colere ’ eqs. Com- 
pare Tertull. ad Nationes ii. 6: ‘At si in 
isto erratur, melius est simpliciter quam ut 
physici diligenter. Sed melius iam in 
physico (se. quam in mythico genere deorum) 
mortalitas errat, eis divinitatem adscri- 
bendo quae super hominem putat situ 
et vi et magnitudine et divinitate sentiri ; 
quod enim super hominem, credas Deo 
proximum.’ As for  Baehrens’  con- 
jecture blandiémur in 33. 1 (‘Nee nobis 
de nostra frequentia blandiamur: multi 
nobis videmur, sed deo admodum_pauci 
sumus’), approved by Mr. B., Lindner’s 
annotation may be compared. The whole 
sentence belongs to ch. 32 and contains an 
admonition, not an apology : the figure of 
ch. 33 therefore ought to be placed (as in 























Muralto’s edition) where 33. 2 stands now; 
and so 29 for 29. 2 (‘ nam’ forms a transition 
to a new subject). 

In 34. 3 ‘et Epicureis de elementorum 
conflagratione et mundi ruina eadem ipsa 
sententia est. Loquitur Plato partes orbis 
nune inundari dicit, nunc alternis vicibus 
ardescere—,’ where Baehrens had proposed 
a transposition (‘eadem sententia est. ipsa 
loquitur Plato: partes nune—’), Mr. B. 
writes ‘Similiter Plato’ eqs. Nowit may be 
asked if it be prudent to eliminate a word so 
appropriate to the author’s style. One 
would rather think Minucius has used here 
‘loquitur’ followed by the ace. c. inf., a 
construction familiar with him (21. 2.) ; 
then the right place of ‘loquitur’ is where 
‘dicit,’ a gloss, now stands, The same 
erroneous method is followed in the emenda- 
tion of 11. 5 ‘beatam sibi ut bonis et 
perpetem vitam mortuis pollicentur, ceteris 
ut iniustis poenam sempiternam. multa ad 
haec suppetunt, ni festinet oratio. iniustos 
ipsos magis nec laboro iam docui. quam- 
quam etsi iustos darem, culpam tamen vel 
innocentiam <fateor> fato tribui sen- 
tentiis plurimorum. et haec vestra con- 
sensio est; nam quicquid agimus, ut alii 
fato, ita vos deo dicitis....;’ where 
Mr. B. writes: ‘iniustos ipsos magno sine 
labore iam docui.’ Magis (=vpotius), 
with its characteristic use in the style of 
Minucius, is not to be suspected: the words 
‘nec laboro’ are only to be read after ‘ni 
festinet oratio.’ In the following ‘nam quic- 
quid—dicitis ....’ thereis no word wanting ; 
a similar ellipse is in Cicero de divinatione 
ii. 8. 20 ‘vultis autem omnia fato.’ 

In 40. 4 ‘Post haec laeti hilaresque 
discessimus, Caecilius quod  crediderit, 
Octavius [gaudere] quod vicerit, ego et 
quod hic crediderit et hic vicerit’ gaudere 
is suspected by almost all editors, Mr. B. 
included. On the contrary we ought to be 
anxious to preserve that verb in the 
infinitive mood as it is a peculiarity of the 
author’s style; compare 4.1 ‘Igitur cum 
nos hac spectaculi voluptate caperemur, 
Caecilius nihil intendere neque _ ridere.’ 
Probably the word ‘gaudere’ had its place 
originally before the former ‘ quod.’ 

In several places the text of the dialogue 
has suffered from dislocation, but a mere 
transposition is not everywhere suflicient, 


for instance 34.1 ‘Ceterum de incendio 
mundi aut inprovisum ignem cadere aut 


difficile non credere vulgaris erroris est.’ 
Mr. B. has adopted Roeren’s conjecture, 
who transposed the former ‘aut’ after 
‘difficile’ and quoted Tertull. ad Nat. i, 2 
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to justify the expression ‘ difficile credere.’ 
That the conjecture ‘non egreditur modes- 
tiae criticae fines,’ as Roeren says, will 
readily be accepted; but it is unsatisfac- 
tory; there is no such real difference 
between ‘not to believe’ and ‘to believe 
with difficulty,’ as to separate them by 
‘aut—aut.’ 

I pass on to Mr. B.’s addition in 5.9 
‘fulmina—homines noxios feriunt saepe 
et saepe religiosos’ (a conjecture of 
Klussmann): with the traditional text may 
be compared the expression ‘ et interim ’ = 
‘interim—interim’ 19. 10: ‘Zenon natur- 
alem legem atque divinam et aethera 
interim interdumque rationem vult omnium 
esse principium’ (the sentence consists of 
three parts, cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. § 36), 
and 19. 11 where the interpunction ought 
to be this: ‘vim divinam rationalem 
naturam, et mundum interim et fatalem 
necessitatem deum credit’; the latter part 
of the sentence, by means of chiasmus 
opposed to the former, is subdivided into 
two pieces by another ‘ et’ (=interdumque), 
ef. Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. § 39. The world 
is not a ‘vis divina’ but a ‘deus’; and so 
is fate. 

I may be excused for not considering all 
the conjectures made or accepted by Mr. 
B., but the question ought to be put—a 
question of importance even beyond the 
limits of the book—whether it be not an 
act of critical arbitrariness to posit a sort 
of principium elegantiae and, while admit- 
ting, as Mr. B. does, the construction of 
asyndeton bimembre, to make a severe dis- 
tinction between that worthy to be called 
‘gratiosum’ and such as is to be recognised 
for false coin ‘ propter rei fatuitatem.’ No 
sensible man will condemn this manner of 
criticism if the author be faultlessly elegant 
and the critic at the same time an infallible, 
or at least a competent, judge. Buta doubt 
might arise as to whether Minucius should 
be pointed out as an example worthy of imita- 
tion (for style I mean, not for morals) ; 
Maehly described him as multiloqguus and 
paxpoAdyos, a sentence to which I willingly 
subseribe : and thisis not the only unfavour- 
able epithet he deserves. As for the editor, 
though his good taste is above suspicion, 
yet 1 venture to ask whether it be not a 
somewhat arbitrary decision, that the asyn- 
deton ‘ut potero pro viribus’ has elegancy 
enough in itself to be worthy of the pen of 
Minucius, but that in the words ‘nolo non 
credo’ the last two are insipid, and there- 
fore a gloss. Does not the alliteration 
plead in their support ? 
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The same unsatisfactory method seems 
to have been followed in 24. 1: ‘Quanto 
vero de diis vestris animalia muta naturalius 
indicant ! mures, hirundines, milvi non 
sentire eos sciunt, norunt; inculcant, insi- 
dent ac, nisi abigatis, in ipso dei vestri ore 
nidificant.’ Mr. B. substitutes ‘rodunt’ 
for ‘norunt’ (with Wower). But here is a 
climax: they know, and they know by 
experience, as in 26. 9 ‘ eos spiritus daemonas 
esse poetae sciunt, philosophi disserunt, 
Socrates novit, qui ad nutum et arbitrium 
adsidentis sibi daemonis uel declinabat 
negotia vel petebat.’ In 27. 1 ‘Isti igitur 
impuri spiritus, [daemones] ut ostensum 
magis ac philosophis, sub statuis consecratis 
delitiscunt’ there is neither an asyndeton 
nor a gloss (Mr. B. eliminates [daemones] ) ; 
the magi and philosophers have been said in 
the preceding chapter to know the demo- 
niacal nature of the impure spirits. A like 
form of parenthesis is in 12. 2 ‘ecce pars 
vestrum, et maior melior ut dicitis, egetis, 
algetis’ eqs. 

Mr. B.’s good book has a bad guide—the 
Index to wit, which I have consulted here 
and there to test it without examining it 
fully. Not to speak of the absence of 
interesting expressions such as 8. 3 ‘divini- 
tas’ (=the deity), 5. 4 ‘maiestas’ (= 
deity ?), and 26. 11 ‘verum deum merita 
maiestate prosequitur,) 33. 5 ‘conpre- 
hendere’ (=intelligere), or the incomplete 
citation of words in general (under ‘ loqui,’ 
‘miscere,’ ‘ gratia,’ ‘ negotium,’ are wanting 
respectively 21. 2 and 4, 7. 6, 27. 7, 28. 7), 
is it not a little astonishing that in voce 
‘carceres exaestuant’ we are referred to 35, 6 
‘carcer exaestuat,’ that ‘addicere’ is said 


BRODRIBB’S TRANSLATION 


Pagan and Puritan. The * Octavius’ of 
Minucius, freely translated by ARTHUR 
Atkin Bropriss. London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1903. Pp. xiv, 89. 3s. 6d. 


It is not often that one meets with a trans- 
lation from an ancient author that is so 
satisfactory as the present. Mr. Brodribb 
writes not for the specialist but for the 
educated general reader, and therefore a 
free translation is the best form his work 
could take. While his English style is a 
fit companion to the original for ease, 
purity, and grace of diction, he is always 
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to be synonymous with ‘tribuere’ and 
referred to 11. 6 ‘ vos dicitis,’ that in voce 
‘vorare’ we are referred to ‘ devorare,’ 
nowhere to be found in the index, that the 
passage 34. 2 ‘quis ignorat omnia quae 
orta sunt occidere, quae facta sunt interire, 
caelum quoque cum omnibus quae caelo 
continentur, ita ut coepisse, desinere?... 
fontium dulcis aqua maria nutrire, in vim 
ignis abiturum, Stoicis constans opinio est, 
quod consumto umore mundus hie omnis 
ignescat’ at the same time is quoted as an 
instance of the use of si in an ace. c. inf. 
(p. 87 in voce ‘condicionalia’) and of the 
construction ‘ opinio est quod’ cum conjunct. 
pro acc. et inf.,| and then the quotations are 
made in this form respectively : ‘caelum, si 
desierit fontium dulcis aqua maria nutrire, 
in vim ignis abiturum Stoicis constans 
opinio est’ and ‘Stoicis constans opinio est 
quod mundus... . ignescat’? 

The well-known German accuracy is at 
fault here. 

A. J. KRONENBERG. 
RoTrreRDAM, 
November, 1903. 


1 The supposed construction (in voce ‘ respondere ’) 
is equally uncertain in 13. 4 ‘Simonides cum de eo, 
quid et quales arbitraretur deos, ab Hierone quaere- 
retur, primo deliberationi diem petiit, postridie biduum 
prorogavit, mox alterum tantum admonitus adiunxit. 
postremo cum causas tantae morae tyrannus inquire- 
ret, respondit ille, quod sibi, quanto inquisitio 
tardior pergeret, tanto veritas fieret obscurior,’ as 
there may be a brachylogy, and even improbable if 
compared with Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. § 60: ‘cum 
saepius duplicaret numerum dierum admiransque 
Hiero requireret, cur ita faceret: Quia, quanto, 
inquit, diutius considero, tanta mihi res videtur 
obscurior.” So there remain as indubitable examples 
only ‘ paenitere quod’ and ‘nihil prodest quod.’ 


OF MINUCIUS’ OCTAVIUS. 


careful to convey the sense correctly, 
although in a few passages the exact sense 
is made doubtful by corruption. <A short 
introduction furnishes all that is necessary 
to understand the circumstances of the 
dialogue, while a few notes (not too many) 
elucidate the more obscure allusions. The 
opening words may be quoted as a fair 
specimen of Mr. Brodribb’s rendering : 


‘Whenever my thoughts dwell on my good old 
friend Octavius, his charming and lovable personality 
becomes so real to me that I seem in a manner to 
return to the past, with something more than a mere 
recollection of its closed pages. My eyes can no 
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longer see him, but his portrait is for that very 
reason all the more deeply engraved on my heart and 
my inmost feelings. He was a remarkable and 
saintly man, and his departure from this world 
left me with an indefinite sense of loss. In truth, 
he was so much attached to me that our thoughts 
and wishes, whether grave or gay, always coincided ; 
it was as though we had only one mind between 
us,’ 


There is often much felicity in his 
phrases. For instance, ‘post aestuum rabiem 
in temperiem semet autumnitas derigebat,’ 
‘after the heat of summer there was a 
touch of autumn in the air’ ; ‘ ut fecundius 
nequiora proueniunt,’ ‘ill weeds grow 
apace’; ‘uicimus et ita: vel improbe 
usurpo uictoriam,’ ‘we have won as things 
are, and I say “we” because I am un- 
principled enough to claim a share in the 
victory’; and many other examples might 
be given. 

The editions used are those of Baehrens, 
1886 (the Teubner text),? and the quite 
recent edition by Waltzing. Where they 
differ Mr. Brodribb follows sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, as he is justified in 
doing, ‘for,’ as he remarks, ‘ the state of the 
text is such that finality cannot be claimed 
for any particular edition.’ Speaking 
generally, the emendations of Baehrens are 
bold and restore the sense admirably, but 
they are unscientific inasmuch as he ignores 
the ductus Litterarum and thus fails to 
account for the reading of the only cod. in 
existence—Parisinus 1661, a minuscule of 
the ninth century. In 6. 1 the text has ‘sed 
prioribus credere qui. ... meruerunt deos 
uel fuciles habere uel reges.’ Here Mr. 
Brodribb takes Usener’s famulos which is 
hardly sense. Baehrens adopts Heumann’s 
ciues. In 7. 3 Prof. Robinson Ellis* seems 
to be right in defending eqguitis of the cod. 
in the sense of egui—a sense noted by 
Gellius. Most editors read equi here. In 
8. 4 we find ‘miserentur miseri si fas est 
sacerdotum.’ There can be little doubt 
that miseris is right. This is suggested 
by Prof. Ellis but had already appeared in 
Baehreus’ text. In 11. 9 Prof. Ellis rightly 
defends ‘a uobis nimirum credulis’ of the 
cod. ‘from you Christians doubtless from 
over credulity.” Most edd. adopt the 
‘correction’ nimiuvm. In the well known 
difficulty at the beginning of 14 ‘homo 


1 Dr. Salmon (Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. ‘ Minucius 
Felix’) speaks of the author ‘mourning for his 
lately deceased friend Octavius.’ There is nothing 
to show that the latter was only ‘lately deceased.’ 

2 There is now a new Teubner text by Boenig, 
1903 [v. supra]. 

3 See a few textual notes by him on Minucius in 
Journal of Philology, No. 52 (1899). 
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Plautinae prosapiae, ut pistorwm praecipuns, 
ita postremus philosophorum,’ Mr. Brodribb 
keeps pistorum, justly observing that the 
fact that Plautus was a pistor is a ‘ cogent, 
if not an overpowering, argument for the 


manuscript reading.’ Baehrens reads 
disertorum, others Christianorum, or iuris 
consultorum which are all pointless. If 
pistorum did not happen to be the cod. 
reading it would be hailed by many as an 
emendatio palmaria, At the end of 21 the 
ingenious conjecture of Prof. Ellis respice 
sis (for despicis) Isidis ad hirundinem 
sistrum etc, restores the sense but is made 
doubtful by the fact that Isis is mentioned 
almost immediately afterwards. Baehrens 
takes the whole sentence to be a mutilated 
marginal note of some lector Christianus and 
is followed by Mr. Brodribb who omits it in 
his translation. There are many other 
textual difficulties which it would take up 
too much space to discuss. Moreover the 
materials for their solution are inadequate 
seeing that we have only one manuscript. 
There are two subjects of controversy 
concerning Minucius Felix, (1) the date of 
the composition of the ‘Octavius,’ and (2) 
the way in which Christianity is presented. 
On both of these topics much has_ been 
written and many different views expressed, 
as might be expected where there is no 
possibility of reaching a decision that will 
command the general assent of scholars, 
and where therefore individual preferences 
have free play. As to the date the princi- 
pal question is as to which of the two— 
Tertullian or Minucius—is the earlier, in 
other words, whether, speaking broadly, 
Minucius belongs to the third century or to 
the second. The Octavius of Minucius and 
the Apology of Tertullian have so many 
points of resemblance that it is almost 
certain one has copied from the other—unless 
both have followed some common source, 
which there is little ground for thinking. 
The old opinion, supported by the authority 
of Jerome (or rather of Lactantius whom 
Jerome quotes) gives the priority to Ter- 
tullian. It was only in 1868 that Ebert 
adequately maintained that Minucius was 
the earlier, though this view had been ex- 
pressed long before. His opinion has been 
very generally followed, but there are not 
wanting weighty voices to support the old 
opinion, such as Massebieau in France, K. J. 
Neumann and Harnack in Germany, and Dr. 
Salmon here. It has, however, not been suffi- 
ciently observed by critics that the date of 
the dialogue is one thing and the date of 
its composition another, and that while 
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resemblances in language between Minucius 
and other writers bear upon the date of 
the composition of the dialogue, historical 
allusions bear upon the date of the dialogue 
and only help to date the composition, by fix- 
ing a limit after which it must have been 
written. Thus, it is a reasonable inference 
from the manner in which Fronto is referred 
to that he was living at the date of the 
dialogue, but it by no means follows, as 
Schanz! thinks that Fronto was living at the 
time of the composition. Fronto died some- 
where about 170 a.p. Yet the Octavius may 
easily have been written thirty or more years 
later. The more the book is studied the 
more is it seen to be a work of art in which 
every objection of Caecilius is in its due 
order replied to by Octavius ; and if it were 
not that we have external evidence of the 
existence of Caecilius Natalis at Cirta, we 
might easily consider Caecilius and Octavius 
to be mere personae introduced to give liveli- 
ness to a defence of Christianity. We know 
from the dialogue that Caecilius was a 
native of Cirta and inscriptions have been 
found at Cirta (the modern Constantine) 
which refer to a Caecilius Natalis as prefect 
of Cirta 211-217 a.p. It may very well be 
that the Caecilius of the inscriptions is our 
Caecilius, in which case he was not a 
Christian at the date above named. Hence 
Dr. Salmon gives about 234 as the date of 
the composition of the dialogue. Moreover 
the tradition that Caecilius converted St. 
Cyprian, which event took placein 246, points 
to a date well into the third century. This 
tradition and the opinion of Lactantius, 
already referred to, may not amount to 
much, still they justify one in not easily 
resigning the old opinion in favour of 
Ebert’s when nothing decisive is forthcoming 
on either side. 

Let us now turn to the Christianity of 
Octavius, or rather of Minucius. Gibbon 
reproaches the early apologists of Christian- 
ity for their maladroitness in laying so much 
stress on the Old Testament and the prophe- 
cies. This mode of persuasion, he says, 
loses much of its influence when it is 
addressed to those who neither understand 
nor respect the Mosaic dispensation and 
the prophetic style. This reproach cannot 
be levelled at Minucius, for he barely refers 
to the Old Testament, and the only Christian 
doctrines on which he lays stress are the 
unity of God and the expectation of a future 
existence in which account will be taken of 

1 See his article ‘ Die Abfassungszeit des Octavius 
des Minucius Felix’ in Rheinisches Museum, vol. 50 
{1895), pp. 114 foll. 
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our life here. In short; he argues much 
more like a philosopher than a Christian. 
Professor Bury says, ‘Minucius does not 
appear to have been a Christian in the full 
sense of the word,’ and Baehrens actually 
considers him a predecessor of Strauss and 
Renan, I do not, I confess, share these 
opinions. The defence of Christianity is 
addressed to educated heathens and Minu- 
cius therefore addresses them in language 
and arguments similar to those of Cicero, 
Seneca, and other writers with whom they 
would be familiar. The usual charges 
brought against the early Christians are 
put forward by Caecilius, namely, ignorance 
and presumption in attempting to under- 
stand divine matters, sacrilege, incest, and 
cannibalism. Octavius answers Caecilius 
point by point and seldom if ever travels 
outside the four corners of his brief. As 
Mr. Brodribb puts it, the object of Octavius 
is to make a convert (or rather to clear the 
obstacles from his path) not to instruct 
one. ‘The answer to the charge of ignorance 
and presumption is not exactly what we 
might expect. It is that all men have a 
share of sense and reason and that many of 
the greatest thinkers have lived in poverty. 
This is true enough, but we might rather 
have looked for a statement that the 
Christians preached what they claimed to be 
a divine revelation, and the only question 
therefore was not as to their ignorance and 
station in life but as to the authority of 
the revelation which they promulgated. 

In answering the other charges we know 
from many sources that it was the habit of 
the Christians to practise an ‘economy’ of 
doctrine in the face of the heathen, for 
they were well aware that certain of their 
doctrines might, and did, when misunder- 
stood (as they naturally would be), give 
some colour to accusations of incest and 
cannibalism.? Octavius meets these charges 
by a simple denial and appeals to experi- 
ence for the conduct of the Christians. 

There is then no reason to expect that the 
whole of the Christian doctrine should here 
be set forth in its entirety any more than it 
is in any of the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. There is however one allusion, 
rather veiled, to the divinity or divine 
nature of Jesus Christ (29. 2), and the re- 
mark that ‘ miracles do not happen’ (20. 4), 
which is made in order to reject the miracles 
of polytheism, may be understood as having 
no reference to the miracles that accompanied 

2 Cf. 19, 15: ‘nam et deum nouimus et parentem 


omnium dicimus et numquam publice nisi interrogati 
praedicamus.’ 
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the propagation of Christianity. The 
defence of Minucius is what might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. He con- 
tents himself with answering objections and 
puts the Christian religion in a form as 
attractive as possible to an outsider. Mr. 
Brodribb remarks in a note that it is strange 
that so cultivated a man as Minucius 
should accept the shallow rationalism of 
Euhemerus as accounting sufficiently for the 
pagan deities. But after all it is not so 
strange. A far greater man than Minucius 
—I mean St. Augustine—speaks of 
Euhemerus with great respect as a_his- 
torian,! and Grote reminds us that the 

1 Civ. Dei, vi. 7: ‘Nonne attestati sunt omnes 
Euemero, qui non fabulosa garrulitate, sed historica 
diligentia, homines fuisse mortalesque conscripsit ?’ 
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doctrine of Euhemerus—that all the gods 
had once existed as mere men—was welcome 
to the Christian assailants of paganism, for it 
enabled them with greater ease to strip 
Jupiter and other pagan gods of the 
attributes of deity. They had therefore an 
interest in speaking well of one who had so 
well prepared their path. 

The Octavius may easily be read through 
in an hour and it may be hoped that the 
excellent translation of Mr. Brodribb will 
make many, who have no opportunity of 
studying the original authorities, acquainted 
with the arguments—now so strange to us 
—for and against Christianity in those far- 
off times. 

R. C, SEATON. 





HENDERSON’S VERO. 


The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. 
By B. W. Henperson, M.A. With three 
Maps and sixteen Illustrations. Methuen. 
1903. Pp. xiv, 528. 10s. 6d. 


Tis comprehensive volume falls into some 
five natural divisions. We find (i) a Pro- 
logue, briefly indicating the general state of 
affairs when Nero stepped into power :—(ii) 
Eleven chapters on the emperor himself, his 
principate, and certain important events of 
his time :—(iii) Three appendices on The 
Ancient Authorities, Christianity and the 
Government, and Nero's Titles :—(iv) 
Notes :—(v) Bibliography. To (v), under 
the sub-head of Christianity and its Rivals, 
we should like to see added the name of M. 
Cumont, the investigator of Mitbraism, 
whose conclusions have lately appeared in an 
English dress. Mr. Henderson refers to his 
work elsewhere in a note, and says with 
reason that the religion of Mithras won its 
triumphs later ; but Cumont has much to 
say about the natural alliance between the 
worship of Mithras and imperial supremacy ; 
and even the apparently coarse flattery of 
the Rhodians, who hailed the rising Nero 
as a second Sun-god, may acquire new 
meaning from this way of looking at it. 
When Martial is mentioned and quoted under 
(iii), his well-known line about quae Neroni 
falsus adstruit scriptor (iii. 20. 4) should not 
be passed over. ‘The curious history of the 
name ‘Nero’ itself, first a cognomen and 
then a praenomen, is omitted under (iii). 





But, taken on the whole, Mr. Hen- 
derson’s survey of the Life and Times is 
a very complete one. Religious phenomena 
of the day are noted as occasion serves : so 
are the economic and social circumstances. 
But we must demur to speaking of Rome as 
‘the Greco-Italian town,’—a phrase not so 
much false as one-sided: it overlooks the 
Oriental element which was there in strength 
long before it roused the disgust of Juvenal. 
In occasional descriptions of Italian scenery 
Mr. Henderson is very successful. The 
literature of the time is dealt with chiefly 
from moral and political points of view, but 
yet the sections on Persius and Petronius 
are thorough as well as full of interest. 
Perhaps the emperor is considered, in spite 
of his Greek affectations, too real a barbarian 
to deserve much said of the state of the arts. 
We hear something about his seizure of 
statues in Greece, about his Golden House, 
and about the red brickwork of his aqueduct, 
‘the most perfect of all Rome’s brickwork.’ 
But we owe infinite thanks to Pliny for 
giving us Nero’s real measure in the state- 
ment that he gilded the Alexander of 
Lysippus. 

It will be seen from the above scheme of 
the book that the narrative comes first and 
the notes and evidence later. There are 
many points in favour of such an arrange- 
ment ; and it has lately been carried out in 
Mr. Rice Holmes’ excellent study of Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars. But yet it is possible that the 
narrative feels the absence of the steadying 
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influence of the old foot-notes. It was hard 
to be slangy or prodigal of modern instances 
and catchwords, when the gravitas of Roman 
writers or the mere special type of Greek at 
the bottom of the page kept the mind serious 
and fixed it on one period. The references 
given too, or the words then and there quoted, 
prevented manya treacherous slip of memory, 
many a trivial error. In the present work 
the attitude of Tiridates to Nero’s initiation 
seems to be differently expressed on pp. 
193, 414. 

We can hardly help saying here that we 
should have liked a style more smooth in its 
flow than that which is generally at the 
author’scommand. The English is strained, 
uneasy, full of inversions and poetic turns. 
‘Were’ for ‘would be’ does not now 
belong to English prose; ‘dissociate’ (for 
‘dissociated’) and ‘countered’ probably 
never did belong. ‘His  solution...was 
proved of default,’ and ‘this is not of the 
historian’s control,’ are not regular or law- 
ful constructions. Once more, the following 
sentence is awkward:—‘ Perhaps the 
‘Oxyporium’ medicine which he used to 
assist digestion and was highly approved by 
the medical authorities was of real service.’ 
It has often been noticed that an uneasy or 
ambitious style leads, probably through 
metaphors, into a certain vagueness about 
facts ; and, though Mr. Henderson is notably 
careful and accurate as a rule, we must yet 
protest against his calling Nero a son of 
Aeneas or a veritable descendant of the 
dictator Julius (pp. 22, 199, etce.). But 
behind these mere flaws in expression 
lies a solid body of historical investigation, 
built up by hard work. Without always 
accepting the writer’s conclusions, without 
feeling that he has made a Nero much more 
intelligible than his predecessors did, 
we recognize to the full the ability, 
judgment, and candour with which he has 
treated many perplexing matters. His 
tightly-packed notes give the reader means 
of checking his conclusions and forming, if 
necessary, an independent decision. We 
find him also particularly clear and informing 
on a subject which is not often well or 
wisely handled in English histories,—we 
mean campaigns, and military affairs at 
large. The intricate military history of 
Armenia, and the consequences of its physical 
geography,have never been more lucidly ex- 
plained. (But the map of Armenia is not 
equal in merit to the text.) In Britain, 
again, tle movements of C. Suetonius 
Paulinus are set forth convincingly. Mr. 
Henderson rejects the view of Domaszewski 
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and Mommsen ‘ that Suetonius never went 

to London at all’ during the rebellion, ‘ but 

remained and fought near Chester.’ We 

were disappointed at first on reading (p. 206) 

that Suetonius redeemed the province ‘ by 

his valour and the valour of his troops.’ 

Taken literally, that would be wrong, and a 

bad lesson into the bargain. But at p. 213 

we found the better verdict, with reasons, 
that 

‘As governor of Britain, Suetonius 

had allowed a great rebellion to surprise 

him unawares. As general in the crisis 

he did his best to atone for his blind- 

ness by quick decision and clear-sighted 

judgment in that most appalling of 

necessities ever imposed upon a general, 

the abandonment of defenceless towns 

to the cruelty of merciless barbarians.’ 


But now to come to the emperor himself :— 
The biographer’s story, so far as it centres 
round him, must be analysed into two 
portions, the Emperor’s (A) Policy and (B) 
Character. These alternate in their treat- 
ment through the volume, and it is a whole- 
some exercise to put the data together. 

(A). In his judgment upon Nero’s foreign 
policy, especially in its earlier years, Mr. 
Henderson is distinctly favourable. Of the 
policy on the Black Sea and on the Parthian 
frontier he is a warm admirer (pp. 194, 226). 

But more than that :—‘ We have made,’ 
he says, 


‘the circuit of the frontiers from 
Armenia to Britain, and back by the 
Rhine and Panube to the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus. We have found perils 
overcome, diplomacy triumphant, re- 
bellion crushed, frontiers advanced, 
peace undisturbed within them. . 
And we cannot deny all praise and all 
merit to the Emperor whose were the 
generals and the legions, who deter- 
mined the policy, and guided the 
counsels, and ruled the armies from the 
Euphrates to the Irish Sea. Nero has 
served the Empire, and no prejudice 
can deny the fact. That prejudice must 
feed rather upon the events in Rome.’ 


(p. 227). 


As to Nero’s constitutional position at 
home, we cannot discover who was, in Mr. 
Henderson’s opinion, the real author of the 
programme given in Tac. A. xiii. 4. It can 
hardly have been the boy-speaker himself. 
Had the senate made terms beforehand with 
him, .or with his mother? Probably not : 
the senate seems never able to act. Or had 
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Nero’s advisers (Seneca and Burrus) decided 
to limit, or try to limit, their master’s 
power, one perhaps acting as a Stoic, the other 
remembering the liberal principles said to be 
traditional in Nero’s branch of the Julian 
house? At all events the promises put into 
the emperor’s mouth were not strictly ob- 
served for long. Nero altered the treasury- 
system, and 


‘himself for the future appointed as 
prefects of the treasury men who had 
been praetors. This was as great a 
boon to efficieney of administration as 
it was a blow to the theory of the 
dyarchy ; for the imperial selection of 
its officers involved a large imperial 
control in practice over the State 
treasury.’ (p. 81) 


This happened in a.p. 56, within the 
Quinguennium Neronis therefore. Later, of 
course, any talk of a constitutional position 
is an idle compliment. Whatever Nero or 
his favourites wished was done, without any 
talk of constitutional authority for it, by 
violence, unless the victims anticipated 
their fate obediently. 

Yet all along someone was watchful for 
the public interest. Hear Mr. Henderson’s 
general report :— 


‘These are Nero’s services to the 
provinces, and they are typical of the 
Principate. Yet this does not diminish 
the recognition due to the Emperor, 
whose forethought and activity seem 
indeed to have been greater than those 
of two at least of his predecessors. 
Maladministration...was checked by 
general administrative edicts, and by an 
abnormal number of prosecutions, the 
defendants in which admittedly in 
almost every case received the condem- 
nation or acquittal which was their due. 
The operations of the greedy tax- 
farmers were limited severely in scope 
and method. Not only were good 
generals chosen for the great wars upon 
the frontiers, but good governors for the 
peaceful provinces within them...Once 
more it must be repeated that, what- 
ever the private and court scandals and 
crimes of the reign of Nero, the whole 
Empire had reason to rejoice in his good 
government, which extended itself 
equally to the administration in Rome, 
in Italy, and in the Provinces.’ (See 
pp. 100-4.) 
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The water-supply of Rome fand the food- 
supply were well looked after. 


‘Projects for harbours and canals, 
inducements to ship-owners, an honest 
and efficient prefect, and in the last 
resort extraordinary measures, all attest 
Nero’s wise anxiety and prudent care for 
the food-supply.’ (p. 78) 


Still, with all this care, there is little 
to show that technical knowledge or actual 
experience was recognized as important 
factors in bringing about successful admin- 
istration. Perhaps a nation has little right 
to criticise this, which transfers its 
ministers at a moment’s notice from one 
important cabinet-office to another, and 
deports its diplomatists from a capital 
where they have learned everything to one 
where they have everything to learn. But 
it is surprising to find, even a generation 
later than Nero’s time, a Frontinus, for 
instance, suddenly appointed to the charge 
of the water-supply of Rome, of which he 
knew nothing. Mr. Henderson makes 
several references to the Roman ‘civil 
service, but gives no general account of 
what it was or how constituted. Precision 
here would have been the more desirable 
because, so far as we can judge, he seems 
inclined to antedate a regular service. At 
all events the two following statements, if 
not inconsistent, at least want adjusting to 
each other through the medium of some 
general statement or distixction :—‘ the 
Equites, whence his [Nero’s] own civil 
service was largely recruited’ (p. 265), and 
‘ Knights take the place of freedmen in the 
Palace Civil Service after Vitellius’ (p. 
460). In connection with supplies, Nero’s 
rule that ‘no made-dishes might be sold in 
cook-shops ’ calls for more examination than 
Mr. Henderson gives it (Suet. Vero 16). He 
suggests that it was passed in the interest 
of thrift, and on the emperor’s own motion. 
But much the same rule held under earlier 
rulers (Suet. 7b. 34, Cl. 38), and it is 
nowhere, to my knowledge, explained by 
sumptuary considerations. Renan (Apédtres) 
brings the rule into connection with the 
prohibition of clubs; and that view seems 
favoured by the wording of Dion Cass. 
60. 6. 

Nero's attitude in religious affairs is too 
large a subject, with too many branches, for 
us to discuss it. But we may note that the 
biographer deals with the Jewish question 
of the day, treats very carefully Tacitus’ 
puzzling chapter about the Christians 
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(A. xv. 44), and analyses the causes of 
Roman persecution of Christianity. 


‘The State demanded this recog- 
nition [Caesar-worship] from time to 
time as a sign of loyalty. The 
Christian promptly refused it as a sin 
of disloyalty to his God. The state is 
unable to understand the Christian’s 
objections. The Christian is unable to 
appreciate the political interpretation 
which the State puts upon the religious 
act, which too is really all that the 
State cares about. The Christian was 
regarded in consequence by the State 
as treasonable and disloyal, and the 
rapid growth of the organisation of the 
Church raised the question in due 
course from one of local or provincial 
control to one of direct imperial con- 
cern. The State was regarded in 
consequence by the Christian as sacri- 
legious, idolatrous, and blasphemous... 
War between the two was therefore 
from the first inevitable because neither 
side could possibly understand the 
other. Weare not prepared, as sober 
historians, to blame either side for 


this’ (p. 354). 


The remark in the Preface that ‘ great 
events, and not in the spheres of action or 
administration only, befell during the 
Principate of Nero,’ must refer to the con- 
temporary history of Judaism and Christ- 
ianity, and may include the story of the 
philosophers of the time. At any rate 
religion and philosophy have each a chapter 
to itself. 

But the more we read of the well-ordered 
system of rule, started by Nero in his 
famous Quinquennium,! and never wholly 
wrecked, the less can we comprehend the 
orgy at head-quarters which presently set 
in. Howdid the machine continue to work 
when the engine-driver was intoxicated? It 
really seems as if ferwnt ipsa aequora classem. 
Mr. Henderson has an inkling of the 
difficulty (pp. 104, 113), but feels it less 
than we do. If the Emperor himself 
achieved so much (which not everyone will 
be ready to admit), how did he keep his 
administrative ability, when he lost his 
head in every other sense? Even to look 
on and watch, how did he find time or 
inclination in a life such as he seems to have 
led? Some of the stories, moreover, of his 
later days reveal a childishness which may 
be consistent with wickedness, but is hardly 


1 Mr. Henderson is inclined to give Nero himself 
the credit of the Quinquennium ; see pp. 76-7. 
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compatible with wise government. Modern 
history gives us cases of sober, working 
princes who are unable to get their plans 
carried out because they cannot find the 
right tools. Yet in Nero’s case we are called 
on to see tools working of themselves, like 
the miraculous figures of Hephaestos in the 
Iliad, The mere power of choosing good 
servants, which Nero may perhaps have 
had (see p. 15), does not sufficiently explain 
the situation, 

Another difficulty arises with this. The 
Emperor’s safety rested on the comparatively 
small guard which he kept in Rome. This 
guard, always at his heels, saw as well as 
heard what went on. How was it that the 
soldiers endured such an imperator and did 
not give him the fate which their successors 
gave to Elagabalus? The men were very 
sensitive about certain things, as the story 
of Cassius Chaerea goes to show. Mr. 
Henderson implies that money is the 
explanation. ‘The guard in Rome, paid 
highly by the Prince and under his immediate 
observation, preserved a fidelity on which 
his life depended’ (p. 257). But pay would 
come from the next emperor too. A few 
men of the praetorian guard felt horror of 
Nero’s crimes ; but why a few only ? 

Again, given the unlimited power and 
ruthlessness of the early emperors, it is not 
easy to see why individual citizens ventured 
to play with them, to criticize, or insult 
them. To take one instance only, Lucan 
must have been little less than mad if he 
retaliated on a Nero ‘ by mockery and poetic 
ridicule of the Emperor and his friends.’ 
The Medes or Persians, as drawn by Hero- 
dotus, knew better how to keep alive under 
a despot. 

(B) But what does Mr. Henderson think 
of Nero’s character? Was that ruler 
a ruthless despot as commonly repre- 
sented? Mr. Henderson seems inclined to 
‘hedge.’ He goes on balancing one side of 
the Princeps against the other. He declines 
to judge (pp. 15, 417—8), and yet after all 
does judge (p. 421—2). 


‘The historian . .. discovers that 
Nero, though morally vicious, though 
in his later years tyrannical to the 
extent that he would show no mercy to 
any form of opposition, though the 
undoubted slayer of brother, mother, 
wife, and of any who could threaten his 
continued possession of the Imperial 
power, though luxurious, effeminate, 
undignified, and depraved, yet had for 
thirteen years done good service to the 
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State, which service cannot be buried 
beneath an overwhelming mass of his 
iniquities.’ 


To come to particulars, he denies that 
Nero was guilty of cruelty (pp. 129—30, 
132—3, 265, 469), the very quality which 
most sticks to Nero’s name,—and yet admits 
that the busts betray ‘a certain ferocity.’ 
He suggests a cause for Nero’s ill-fame 
(unnecessary if Nero was, as he says, the 
slayer of brother, mother, and wife), the 
willingness of the Flavian Dynasty to 
encourage systematic disparagement of the 
last Prince of the old line (pp. 10, 11, 418). 
But this wants proof; and it must be 
remembered that Nero really was the last 
prince ; he left no sprig of his stock for the 
next dynasty to fear or blacken. Further, 
Mr. Henderson admits the Emperor’s guilt, 
crime by crime, except in the burnirg of 
Rome ; and, though for intelligible reasons 
he cannot be very explicit, fhe seems to 
admit the vices as well. Even the matri- 
cide he accepts. Such things are hard to 
disprove ; but I have long thought that M. 
Hochart (or Dacbert) has gone as far as 
anyone can reasonably hope to go now in 
disproving the murder of Agrippina. Some 
of his points were anticipated by Peter 
(Geschichte Roms); but M. Hochart pro- 
bably first exhibited together the whole 
body of improbabilities. Yet Mr. Hender- 
son, who has seen Hochart’s essays, still 
repeats the venerable story that the roof of 
Agrippina’s cabin, weighted with lead, fell 
in upon her. Then ‘the ship refused to 
sink.’ Why should it sink if it was made 
to come to pieces (p. 118)? And why 
crush the Empress with lead ‘if she was 
meant to fall into the sea? It is a cock- 
and-bull story, worthy of the writer 
(Tacitus) who lets us suppose in an earlier 
chapter that Germanicus died of poison and 
witchcraft. One mode of death is enough. 
There was little motive too at the moment 
for killing the Empress, as Mr. Henderson 
perhaps sees (p. 126). 

Finally, we have the hypothetical con- 
clusion (p. 385) that 
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‘if the tales are true... . Nero was by 
this time not only drunken with power 
and artistic glory, but well-nigh insane, 
at least as a moral agent.’ 


The tales apparently cannot be denied to 
any great extent (p. 415). For the shock- 
ing result, the mature character of Nero, 
Mr. Henderson puts forward four possible 
causes, of which we cannot distinguish the 
first from the fourth :— 


‘ How far that vice is to be laid at 
the door of his inherited nature, or his 
upbringing by Agrippina and Seneca, 
or his possession, while still a youth, of 
absolute power, or an inherent depravity, 
we cannot judge’ (p. 415). 


Pp. 37—8 take a more favourable view 
of Seneca’s influence over his pupil: and 
p. 274 lays down a cause of change in Nero 
at a definite moment. The conspiracy of 
Piso ‘initiated a reign of terror.’ ‘ Nero 
cannot forget.’ This is the story of Com- 
modus over again. 

We should like to discuss, if space 
allowed, our author’s careful characteriza- 
tion of Seneca. Though we cannot quite 
agree with him (for we are more impressed 
than he is by the tone of the philosopher’s 
letters), we gladly recognize that he has 
constructed a possible Seneca. In fact, his 
portrait of the philosopher hangs together 
better and is more satisfying than that of the 
pupil, It is of course an easier task, with 
fuller material. But surely, when Caligula 
said of Seneca’s style that it was ‘sand 
without lime,’ he was thinking of building 
materials, not of the race-course (p. 34). 

Of the supposed busts of Nero Mr. 
Henderson gives six useful reproductions. 
The one in the Louvre (p. 343) can hardly 
be seriously taken for a Nero. As to the 
others, it is curious: that no one illustrates 
the likeness of the Emperor to Apollo in the 
matter of hair. There is no effuso cervix 
Jormosa capillo; nothing to lend point to 
Juvenal’s sneer at Domitian, calvo Neront. 


FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS. 





























































The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited 
with Introductions, ete, by G. C. 
Macautay, M.A. Vol. IV. The Latin 
Works. Clarendon Press. Pp. Ixxviii., 
430. 16s. 


Tuis volume contains the following matter: 
(1) a life of Gower compiled from a fresh 
examination of the materials: (2) a full 
analysis of the Vox Clamantis, with some 
introductory remarks on this and the other 
Latin poems: (3) a very full discussion of 
the MSS. and editions: (4) a critical edition 
of the poems in the original spelling, the 
text being taken mainly from the All Souls’ 
MS. (which once belonged to Gower himself) : 
(5) notes historical and explanatory: (6) a 
glossary of remarkable words. 

The book is a monument certainly of 
industry and, apparently, of acumen too, 
but for this latter quality Prof. Macaulay 
can hardly expect his full meed of praise, 
since there is nobody alive who is competent 
to award it. Gower’s Latin poems have 
been edited piecemeal and, it would seem, 
not very well and none more recently than 
1850, when H. O. Coxe edited the Vow 
Clamantis for the Roxburghe Club. A bad 
text, not easily obtained, argues a consider- 
able scarcity of readers, and it may be safely 
predicated that, of the few who enjoy 
Gower’s English works, still fewer have 
gone on to the Latin, and of these again 
some must have succumbed after reading 
the story of Wat Tyler’s rebellion in the 
First Book of the Vor Clamantis. For even 
this is not told simply and vigorously, but 
is put into the form of a dream or apoca- 
lypse, in which birds and beasts and Wat 
and Thomas and Simon and the heroes of 
Troy and William the Mayor and the Tower 
of London are all mixed up together in a 
bewildering and tedious confusion. The 
rest of the poem is a dull and vague tirade 
on the manners of the times. Nor is there 
any merit in the diction. All the good 
lines, and a great’many bad ones besides, are 
cribbed, as Prof. Macaulay points out, from 
Ovid, or from Peter of Riga, or Godfrey of 
Viterbo, or Alexander Neckam. Even where 
Gower is moved by genuine feeling, he 
cannot rise higher than this : 


Singula que dominus statuit sibi regna per 


orbem, 
Que magis in Cristi nomine signa gerunt. 
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Diligo, set propriam super omnia diligo 
terram 

In qua principium duxit origo meum. 

Quicquid agant alie terre, non subruor 
inde, 

Dum tamen ipse foris sisto remotus eis ; 

Patria set iuvenem que me suscepit alum- 
pum, 

Partibus in cuius semper adhero manens, 

Hee si quid patitur, mea viscera compaciun- 
tur, 

Nec sine me dampna ferre valebit ea : 

Eius in adversis de pondere sum quasi 
versus ; 

Si perstet, persto, si cadat illa, cado. 

Que magis ergo grauant presenti tempore, 
saltem 

Vt dicunt alii, scismata plango michi. 

(Wox Clam. VII. Cap. xxiv). 


A poem of 10,265 lines should have some 
better gems to show. The Cronica Tripert- 
ita is much shorter, and may be of value 
to the historian of Richard II.’s reign 
(though Prof. Macaulay does not appear to 
think highly of its accuracy), but it is 
written in Leonine hexameter, a metre 
which soon becomes exasperating. A thous- 
and lines of this sort :— 


Interea transit moriens nec in orbe reman- 
sit 

Humfredus dictus, redit ille deo benedictus: 

Defuncto nato, cito post de fine beato 

Mater transivit, nati dum funera scivit— 


are more than enough for pleasure, even 
if one reads them but once. Yet Prof. 
Macaulay, 6 yadxévrepos, must have read 
them about eight times. There can hardly 
be another scholar in the world who has 
taken half this trouble and is qualified to 
give an expert opinion on Prof. Macaulay’s 
work. The present reviewer finds it excel- 
lent in those matters of which he has some 
knowledge, and believes it to be equally 
admirable throughout: for there is an 760s 
of editors as of orators, and Prof. Macaulay 
inspires confidence. There are many details 
of Gower’s Latinity, in syntax, spelling, 
prosody and vocabulary, that deserve the 
attention of students of mediaeval French. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


M. Manilii Astronomicon liber primus: 
recensuit et enarrauit A. E. Housman: 
accedunt emendationes librorum II, III, 
IV. Londinii apud Grant Richards. 
meccecilI. Pp. Ixxvi, 103, 3s. net. 


In the uncertainty whether an adequate 
notice of Prof. Housman’s Manilius I will 
yet be forthcoming for the Classical Review, 
a brief account of its contents may prove 
acceptable. The text of I and II 1-3 
together with a Latin commentary take up 
83 pages, emendations of books II, III and 
IV 16 more, and the Index what remains 
of the 103. The commentary which is in 
Latinis critical and explanatory and only 
incidentally illustrative. The following 
figures will give a rough notion of the 
constitution of the text. It deviates from 
the MS tradition or traditions in some 160 
readings of which, the round 100 belongs in 
approximately equal parts to Scaliger, 
Bentley and the remainder of Manilian 
scholars. The rest are corrections of the 
editor’s own, distinguished by a star. In 
addition to the Latin commentary and a 
text thus reformed the purchaser acquires 
an ample Introduction dealing with the 
history and condition of the text and the 
proper method of emending it, written for 
the most part in English and in the 
slashing style which all know and few 
applaud. In its pages a number of con- 
temporary scholars, chiefly Germans and 
notably Mr. R. Ehwald and Mr. F. 
Vollmer, the choice of five Universities as 
editor of the new Latin Thesaurus, are 
roughly handled. Before it stands a dedi- 
catory poem to a friend who is described as 
‘harum litterarum contemptor’ from which 
we cull the following dubitation of im- 
mortality 

o uicture meis dicam periturene chartis, 

nomine sed certe uiuere digne tuo. 

The volume—a well printed one—is the 
most substantial English contribution to 
the criticism and elucidation of Manilius 
since the time of Bentley. 


Bell and Sons’ Pocket-book Classies. 
Horace Odes with Conington’s transla- 
tion. 1903. Sm. imperial 32mo., limp 
leather. 2s. net. (With leather pocket-book 
and diary 4s. 6d. net and 5s. 6d. net.) 


Tais edition of Horace’s Odes is based 
on Dr. Gow’s text in the Corpus Poetarum 





Latinorum, of which Messrs. Bell and Sons 
are the publishers. Opposite the Latin text 
stands Conington’s well known rendering 
into English verse. The excellent type, 
thin paper and convenient size of the 
volume will make a purchaser eager for 
the appearance of others in the series, 
which is to include both ancient and 
modern classics. The corresponding pocket- 
book does not exceed the ordinary dimen- 
sions, and the volume slips easily out and 
in. Those who desire to make a modest 
present or a frugal purchase have here their 
opportunity. 


Index Verborum in Varronis Rerum Rusti- 
carum libros tres: composuit RicHarDus 
Kroumbigceu. (Vol. III. Fase. ii. of Cato 
de Agricultura and Varro’s Res Rusticae 
ex rec. H. Keil) Pp. iv, 292. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1902. 


ProBABLY the most useful contribution that 
all but a small minority of scholars can 
make to the advancement of learning is the 
compilation of a good special lexicon or 
index uerborum. And Mr. Krumbiegel’s 
volume should accordingly receive a cordial 
welcome. The compiler is so far domin- 
ated by the passion for completeness, that 
he takes up twenty-one columns of his 
book with an enumeration of the occur- 
rences of e¢: but by classifying them 
under as many heads as there are letters in 
the Greek alphabet he does his best to make 
amends. A specially valuable feature in the 
book is the account which it takes of variant 
readings. 


Abriss dev Griechischen Lautlehre. Von 
ALFRED GERCKE. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1902. Pp. iv, 86 (with a 
Chronological Table). Mk. 1.80. 


Tus brief summary of the sound laws of 
ancient Greek deserves the notice of teachers 
of Comparative Philology in Great Britain 
and America. Without making pretensions 
to novelty its writer shows his independ- 
ence here and there, as in the section which 
deals with the mediae aspiratae. His exposi- 
tion is lucid and succinct, and the attempt 
made in chapter iv (and the Table) to place 
the changes of the Greek sounds in their rela- 
tive order deserves a hearty commendation. 
We should be very glad to have a similar 
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abstract of Latin sound-lore, and to see 
both abstracts in an English dress. 


Two Lectures on the Science of Language. 
By James Hore Mou ton, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Lond.) Late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Tutor at the Didsbury Theo- 
logical College, Manchester, late Senior 
Classical Master at the Leys School, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press. 1903. Pp. x, 68. 1s. 6d. net. 


Tis well printed and unpretentious volume 
should do something to stimulate the general 
interest in the Comparative Philology of the 
Indo-European languages which the rigidly 
deductive and symbolic treatment prevalent 
a few years back, to the harm of scientific 
etymology and phonetics alike, did not a 
little to discourage. Dr. Moulton writes 
brightly and not too impersonally ; and his 
happily chosen illustrations set his meaning 
within the easy comprehension of the learner. 
The useful bibliography and the full indices 
deserve a word of praise. If we must criticise, 
Dr. Moulton is not always proof against the 
attractions of ‘the latest theory.’ A philo- 
logist and a theologian (and Dr. Moulton is 


both) should never forget the apologue of 


Jonah and his gourd. 


Systematisches Verzeichnis der Abhandlungen 
welche in der in den Schulschriften sdémt- 
licher an dem Programmtausche teilnehmen- 
den Lehranstalten erschienensind. Bear- 
beitet von Dr. RupotpH KtussmMann 
nebst Zwei Registern. Vierter Band 
1896-1900. 1903. Price of the 4 vols. 
Mk. 26. 


So long as the school-program is a recog- 
nised mode of publishing scientific work in 
Germany will a guide like Dr. Klussmann’s 
Verzeichnis be necessary. It would appear 
to be a quinquennial publication, as the 
third volume was dated 1899 and covered 
the years 1891-1895. The increase in size 
since is inconsiderable, 347 pages now and 
342 then. A small portion only of the 
books is concerned with Classical subjects ; 
but it is one for all considerable libraries to 
purchase. Its production might be acceler- 
ated. The present volume should have 
appeared in 1901 or at latest in 1902. 
= 





REPORT. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tus Association was constituted at the meeting 
convened by a circular signed by Principal N. 
BopincTon, Leeds; Professor R. S. Conway, Man- 
chester ; Dr. J. Gow, Westminster ; Miss E. PENRosE, 
Royal Holloway College ; Dr. J. P. Posrcarr, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. A. Smpewick, Oxford; and Professor 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, as stated in the Classical 
Review, Dec. 1903, p. 429 ; and held in the Botanical 
Theatre of University College, Gower Street, London, 
at 3 p.m. on Saturday Dec. 19, 1903. 

Amongst those present were the Right Hon. Sir 
k. H. Collins (Master of the Rolls), Dr. D. B. 
Monro, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
the Rev. Dr. F. H. Chase, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Professor S. H. Butcher, Professor P. Gardner, 
Dr. J. E. Sandys, Public Orator of the University 
of Cambridge, Principal N. Bodington, Dr. Gow, 
Dr. J. P. Postgate, Professor R. S. Conway, Dr. C. 
Waldstein of Cambridge, the Rev. T. L. Papillon, 
Mr. T. Rice Holmes, Mr. V. H. Rendall, Miss 
Penrose, Mrs. Strong, and Professor Sonnenschein, 
who acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

Letters and other intimations of regret were 
received from the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C. 
M.P., Professor Pelham (President of Trinity 
College, Oxford), Mr. T. H. Warren (President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford), Dr. Butler, Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor Sir R. C. 
Jebb, M.P., Professor Ramsay of Glasgow (president 
of the Classical Association of Scotland), Professor 
J. S. Keid, Canon Lyttelton, Mr. T. E. Page of 
Charterhouse, and Mr. G. A. Macmillan. 

Principal BopIncTon moved and Dr. Gow seconded 
that the MAsTER OF THE Ro1.s do take the chair. 
This was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
that all those present, and all who were interested 
in classical studies, must look with some alarm upon 
the attitude of a very large number of persons towards 
classical studies—persons who were interested in the 
development of education in this country. It had 
been felt that there was a real danger that the time- 
honoured system which had prevailed for so many 
years in this country, whereby classical studies were 
made the foundations of education—that this system 
would be entirely upset and destroyed and classical 
studies absolutely excluded from any part in the 
education of the country. That seemed a formidable 
fact to face ; and many persons had seen it with 
regret, and had felt that some step, if possible, ought 
to be taken to prevent it. It was with the view of 
taking that step that that meeting had been called. 
Mr. Postgate and others had conceived the idea that 
the time had come when some general action ought 
to be taken by those persons who were interested in 
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keeping alive the study of classics in this country ; 
and it had been felt that to make any resistance to 
the movement effective there ought to be organiza- 
tion. With a view to organization it was proposed 
to form an association to give it shape and body and 
rules, so as to make it effective in modifying, if it 
could not prevent, the teudency to displace classics 
from their position in the studies of the country. 
They were not met there in any narrow spirit of in- 
tolerance of other studies ; on the contrary, classical 
education, if it did nothing else, tended to widen the 
sympathies of man with man, and there was no 
department of intellectual effort which the classic 
did not look upon with sympathy. They were there 
because they believed that there was no better basis, 
no firmer foundation, for education than the study 
of the classics—a foundation upon which all other 
studies might be erected, and without which seldom 
were Other studies secure. The study of classics 
trained a man to receive other ideas, to prove them 
and assimilate them ; and it was from that point of 
view that they regarded that study with so much 
veneration, and were so opposed to seeing it in any 
way displaced from its true field. It might be that 
there had been a reaction in this country against what 
might be thought to be the great primacy accorded 
to classical studies in our public schools, and they 
were perhaps not concerned to deny that some of 
those students who had passed through our public 
schools and had received a classical training had not 
quite reached the standard of senior classics when 
they came away from school. But, on the other 
hand, they were not yet prepared to admit that 
those same persons would have reached a higher 
standard of attainment had they been nursed under 
any other training. The case was not proved 
against classical studies by reason of the fact that 
a considerable percentage of persons passed through 
our public schools without attaining any very high 
degree of scholarship while they were there. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY OF 
OxrForD moved, ‘That an association open to 
persons of either sex to be called the Classical 
Association of England and Wales be and is hereby 
constituted.’ He said he was sure that those who 
were there had mostly come prepared to sympathize 
with and join in the movement. For a long time it 
had seemed to him that some action of the kind was 
wanted in the interests of classics. He thought they 
required something on lines similar to those of the 
British Association for the advancement of science. 
It was evident that a great deal was done for science 
in various ways by the British Association, in the 
papers read before it, and in the encouragement 
which it gave to all scientific inquiry throughout the 
country. He was very glad to hear that there was a 
classical association already in Scotland. He was 
glad as a Scotsman to know that that country was 
taking the lead in this excellent work. Most of 
them knew there was a meeting held every year in 
Germany of what was called the Philologen Ver- 
sammlung. Many years ago he attended one of their 
meetings at Innsbruck, and was very much struck 
with the excellent work which it did in papers, and 
in bringing together scholars from all over the 
country, who thus were enabled to make each other’s 
acquaintance. There was a very considerable con- 
vivial element in the meeting, which seemed to be 
all to the good. For these reasons he was very well 
prepared to sympathize with and join in the present 
movement. He thought the chairman had put 
forward a further reason, which was a very serious 
and important one, why an association of that kind 
should be started now, and that was from the ‘point 
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of view of fighting for the defence of classics against 
the attacks which threatened them at this moment. 
When they saw the nature of the attack which was 
being made, they observed that it seemed to proceed 
from two ideas which were quite distinct, although 
they were apt to be confused in the minds of the 
community—namely, they wanted to make education 
more useful and also to make it more modern. He 
did not think that either of these points of view 
should be conceded. In the matter of usefulness 
they must make some concession at the beginning of 
education ; but when they proposed to substitute 
some periods of modern literature or of modern 
foreign languages for Latin and Greek, then he 
thought a very great mistake was being made. One 
thing he thought that they were fully persuaded of, 
and that was the importance of becoming familiar 
with and assimilating the highest models of literature 
of all kinds, and that those highest and _ perfect 
models were only to be found in Greek and Latin. 
That was, he thought, the ground that they must 
take in this controversy ; and he would be very glad 
if the movement which they initiated that day did 
something to protect the ancient education of this 
country in it highest form from this hostile move- 
ment. 

ProFessor PosrGaATE seconded the resolution, 
and, in doing so, said that to the world outside the 
greatest testimony of the importance they attached 
to the classics would not be the testimony of 
individuals, however eminent and illustrious: it 
would be the testimony of nations. And there, 
perhaps, they might say, speaking first of Greek and 
Latin, that the greatest testimony that one nation 
could render to another was the one which the 
Romans rendered to the Greeks, The Romans were 
a race unsusceptible, strong, and self-seeking. That 
strong and masterful people bowed to an intellectual 
ascendency ; their subjugation was so complete that 
it was not correct simply to speak of the Latin 
literature as being a copy of the Greek —it was rather 
correct to say that it was a reincarnation of part of 
the Greek spirit, doomed to sicken and expire as the 
life which created and informed it flickered and 
died away. There was another nation which 
possessed a literature, which was, for variety and 
range and versatility, comparable only to the great 
literature of Greece. It was drawn from many 
sources, it had fallen under many influences, but it 
might be doubted whether of all the great writers 
who had contributed to that literature there were 
any who had not felt the Greek influence mediately 
or ifmmediately. That literature was our own ; and 
the second great tribute of a nation to the Greeks 
was the tribute of the English nation. It had been 
said by their opponents—and they were active, 
numerous, and loquacious—that the influence, which 
they admitted had done a great deal for English 
literature, was now exhausted. They said that the 
day of Greek and Latin was over. Could they 
accept those propositions? If they turned to the 
literature of the present day, could they regard it 
with supreme feelings of contentment? There was 
a tawdriness, a feverishness, a frivolity about it of 
which they would look in vain for parallels in the 
literature of Greece and Rome. Think of Plato and 
Rudyard Kipling together! Had the writers of to-day 
nothing to learn from the calm, the order, the har- 
mony, the self-restraint of the Greek? There was 
another argument advanced. It was said, ‘ You have 
translations.’ Well, what about translations? Let 
them apply the argument to literatures where they 
could test it—to the French and to the German. 
What was Victor Hugo translated, what was Heine 
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translated ? He would be the last to decry translation 
as an educational instrument. It had its own utility. 
But as literature, what was it? Pickled salmon, 
tinned salmon! That great heritage which they 
had was one which, in the interests of their own 
country’s literature, they should jealously guard, 
especially in the days in which it was imperilled. 
That the position of classics in the country was not 
what it had been twenty or even ten years ago, was 
clear from more than one indication. He might 
mention that at London University for the first time 
in its history it was possible to graduate without a 
knowledge of either Latin or Greek, and that 
Cambridge, in sharp contrast to its action in 1891, 
had recently appointed a syndicate whose terms of 
reference covered both classical languages. These 
were the signs of a dissatisfaction which in part he 
must admit to be just, and the causes of this feeling 
it would be the business of their Association to seek 
out and remove, if the dissatisfaction was not to 
issue ultimately in downfall. They trusted that 
it would not ; but it was a serious question. They 
had read in Holy Writ of the Hebrew monarch who 
lay sick upon his bed, to whom the message came, 
*Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die.’ The 
message was given to them also, but the peril now, as 
then, might be averted. They did not live in the 
days of Hezekiah. There were no miracles now. They 
could not expect the shadow to move backward upon 
the dial ; but if they devoted themselves strongly, 
sincerely, to the tasks which he trusted that Associa- 
tion would have before it, all might be well. ‘Set 
thine house in order and thou shalt live.’ 

Miss PENROSE urged the claims of the Association 
on women whoare engaged in the teaching of classics. 
To all teachers in any branch of learning or science 
who have few opportunities of intercourse with 
fellow-workers in their own field, the formation of 
an Association of that kind should appeal with 
special force. It had already been pointed out by the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford that those who are inter- 
ested in natural science have for many years found in 
the meetings of the British Association an experience 
similar to that which it is now proposed to offer to 
lovers of classical learning. They met those who 
are in the front rank of science, those who are most 
actively engaged in enlarging the borders of their 
subject, they heard about and discussed the work which 
has been done during the year, and they felt the stim- 
ulus of being in the heart ot a movement. It would 
be hard to find a subject in which an Association of the 
kind would be more helpful, as far as women teachers 
are concerned, than in the subject of classics. “The 
ciassical masters in many Public Schools might be 
able to form something like a miniature Classical 
Association among themselves. But in girls’ schools 
the proportion of classical teachers was a different 
one. Just because of their greater isolation they 
would feel in a special degree the value of a common 
meeting-ground, such as would be afforded for all 
who are interested in classical subjects by the general 
meetings of the Classical Association, Quite apart 
from the advantages to the individual, she would 
like to urge, at a time when the place of classical 
training in our national education was so per- 
sistently challenged, that it was incumbent on all 
who genuinely recognized its value, on all who felt 
their lives the richer for any glimpse into the realms 
of classical literature and art, to show their colours, 
to range themselves on the side of classics by joining 
an Association of which the aim, as had been so well 
put by Dr. Postgate, is to hold fast a heritage, to 
add to it while it was in our possession by throwing 
new light in dark corners, and to hand it on by such 
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improved methods of presentation that the next 
generation might the more easily mount upon their 
shoulders, might show greater vigour in research and 
a keener sense of obligation to hand on the scholar’s 
heritage to the future. 

The VicE-CHANCELLOR of the Universiry of 
CAMBRIDGE said that no one who served in his office 
could help having two lessons impressed very deeply 
upon him. The first was the marvellous multi- 
plicity of studies which found a home, and he 
believed rightly found a home, in our older univer- 
sities : the other was the great, he had almost said 
the supreme, importance of literary and classical 
studies maintaining their rightful position in our 
schools and universities, pursued of course in a 
scientific spirit, in order that they might be both an 
end in themselves and also an influence imparting 
an ethos to all those other studies which had so 
marvellously developed in the present day. He had 
the honour to move a resolution which dealt with 
the objects of that Association. The objects were ‘to 
promote the development, and maintain the well- 
being, of classical studies, and in particular (a) to 
impress upon public opinion the claim of such 
studies to an eminent place in the national scheme 
of education ; (b) to improve the practice of classical 
teaching by free discussion of its scope and methods ; 
(ce) to encourage investigation and call attention to 
new discoveries; (d) to create opportunities of 
friendly intercourse and co-operation between all 
lovers of classical learning in this country.’ 

ProFessor BUTCHER, who seconded the resolution, 
expressed satisfaction at the Association having been 
formed. The similar Association in Scotland had by 
its conferences done much even in one year to quicken 
the interest of classical Teachers in their own subject 
and in their methods of teaching. The classics were 
assailed from two sides ; first by those who heid the 
trade or apprenticeship theory of education, and 
looked to direct utility as the end. Even if this 
were the true end, it might be doubted whether the 
assailants were taking the best way to attain it. 
The example of Germany to which they pointed was 
not in their favour. In the schools of Prussia some 
83,000 pupils were receiving a classical training as 
against some 40,000 whose training was non-classical. 
On another side the attack was pressed by those who, 
while supporting a linguistic and literary education, 
urged the need of greater efficiency, and therefore 
said, ‘Let us have modern languages instead of 
Greek and Latin.” When this opinion came to be 
probed, it was frequently found to be nothing more 
than a demand for such a colloquial and technical 
knowledge of modern languages as would enable a 
boy to write a commercial letter. This section, 
therefore, of the modern language advocates should 
be ranked with those who held the purely utilitarian 
view. The old defence of the classics rested mainly 
on their disciplinary value, on the mental gymnastic 
afforded by a close logical training in language. It 
was a sound defence as far as itwent. The problems 
and processes involved in extracting the sense of a 
passage of Latin or Greek, cultivated an alertness 
and flexibility of mind which could not be got in 
equal degree by translating modern languages, which 
were cast in a mould so similar to that of English. 
But this defence was no longer adequate. To justify 
the classics nowadays it must be shown that this 
study can not only strengthen the mind, but widen 
and stimulate it, and that a literary interest can be 
awakened not only in the few but in the many. The 
process of learning must be made less dry, less toil- 
some, Not that he believed in true learning ever 
becoming easy through labour-saving machinery. 
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On the other hand mere difficulty was of no intrinsic 
value. Some things were difficult, of which they 
could only say, ‘ Would that they were impossible !’ 
And the learning of the classics was perhaps made 
needlessly difficult by bad or imperfect methods ; the 
effect too often was to repel the pupil and dry up the 
sources of mental activity. The question, therefore, 
was, Can the methods of teaching Latin and Greek 
be improved? He believed that there might be a 
wise economy of energy; that in the earlier stages 
they might throw overboard a lot of useless lumber 
—rare and abnormal grammatical forms, superflui- 
ties of nauglitiness, that were merely a burden to the 
memory ; that less grammar should be taught and 
more vocabulary ; that books should be read more 
rapidly, and that boys should be helped to construct 
their grammar as they went on ; that less time should 
be spent on exercises and composition ; that the life 
and history of the nations of antiquity should be 
made more real and concrete. Such a change in the 
method of teaching beginners would, he believed, 
not only vitalize these studies in their initial stages, 
but in the long run conduce to thoroughness and 
accuracy. At present, undoubtedly, the percentage 
of failures in classical pupils was too great. That 
fact must be faced. Personally he was inclined to 
think that Latin and Greek might be begun at a later 
age. The case for postponing the study of Greek was 
especially strong. But on these points he wished to 
learn the opinion of teachers. In any case their aim 
must be to find a means by which pupils may win an 
earlier entrance into the domain of literature. Many 
new experiments should be tried, and the experiences 
of teachers compared. Though the ordinary boy had 
a disinterested hatred of all learning, yet appeal to 
his imagination, his love of a story, his love of ad- 
venture, once launch him on Herodotus or Homer, 
and the literary sense was found to be by no 
means lacking. Matthew Arnold gave it as the 
result of his enquiries into the Higher Schools of 
Germany, that the great‘superiority of the Germans 
consisted in their far broader notion of treating even 
in their schools the ancient authors as literature. 
The problem, then, that lay betore the Classical 
Association was to devise methods by which the 
classics should become for a much larger number of 
pupils not only a useful disciplinary exercise, but a 
means of elevating, expanding, and inspiring the 
mind. 

Dr. Gow said that the resolution was in the 
nature of an instruction to the Committee who 
would hereafter have to draw the rules of the 
Association. He did not think there could be any 
doubt that the objects suggested were proper and 
necessary. A recent report of the Board of Educa- 
tion had called attention to the lamentable neglect 
of literary studies in the smaller grammar schools, 
and this decadence was likely to grow worse unless 
some determined effort were made to educate public 
opinion, It should be brought home to the town- 
councils and other authorities that our chief commer- 
cial rivals, the Germans, were trained mainly through 
classics to those habits of accuracy and mental 
dexterity in which they surpass us. There was 
abundant material for discussion in regard to 
the aims and methods of teaching and the order 
in which subjects should be taken. There were 
also abundant discoveries in literature, history, 
and archaeology, the results of which ought to be 
made more generally known or more readily accessible 
to English students of the classics. Some of them, 
such as the fragment of the Tewpyés of Menander, 
were published in foreign pamphlets or periodicals 
that rarely penetrated to this country. Lastly, 
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opportunities for social intercourse could not fail to 
be of value in promoting a general enthusiasm and 
friendliness among scholars and might also be of 
service in preventing such disagreeable accidents as 
that of which we had lately had more than one 
example, namely, where two scholars, unknown to 
one another, had spent years of study on precisely 
the same subject. 

Mr. R. T. E. Etttorr (Worcester College, Oxford), 
strongly supported the resolution. His speech was 
chiefly taken up with criticisms upon details in the 
classical course at Oxfotd and the neglect of com- 
parative philology. 

Mrs. STRONG in supporting the resolution said 
that those who were lovers of the classics whether in 
the form of Literature or of Art must be sorrowfully 
aware that the new Academic institutions which were 
springing up in the country as in London and in 
Birmingham gave no guarantee that they would still 
make the classics the centre of gravity so to speak 
of their curriculum. Thus they were still thrown 
back upon the systems pursued in Oxford and in 
Cambridge and the question for them to decide was 
to what extent these could promise a solid support. 

Every system bore—or had imputed to it by the 
popular imagination—the defects of its qualities. 
Thus they had repeatedly been told that the main 
object of the Cambridge system was what was known 
as pure scholarship, but that this was often pursued so 
narrowly over an arbitrarily selected portion of the 
classical field, that a classical scholar in the Cam- 
bridge sense remained without a true classical educa- 
tion, being without any enlarged conception of the 
whole mind of antiquity. On the other hand, in 
the Oxford system they were told that the tendency 
was to take the classics for granted, to proceed upon 
the basis of large assertions without always—or 
indeed often enough—a sufficient acquaintance with 
the text of the authors concerned. She had recalled 
these old and familiar criticisms to shew not so much 
what are the points of weakness, but what were the 
lines along which, if this defence of classical scholar- 
ship was to be fruitful, they must advance. And a 
student, looking on from a distance, yet near enough 
to see distinctly, had every reason for confidence. 
There was no doubt that learning in Cambridge 
itself was becoming steadily humanized. Had not 
a Cambridge scholar in a fascinating boek upon 
Greek mathematics shown that even Euclid and 
Pappos were individual thinkers, nay, individual 
men, and not mere institutions? Did they not see 
in a History of Classical Scholarship, published only 
the other day, which combines a quartette of great 
Cambridge names, since its distinguished author 
told us that it was suggested by Jebb and partly 
inspired by Lord Acton and Professor Mayor, an 
achievement that brought scholarship at one bound 
out of its dusty closet to take its place once more, 
as at a new Renaissance, among the great educating 
forces of the world ? 

Or turning to Oxford, did not a recent translation 
from Euripides shew us the results of her scholarship 
at their best? Landor used to say of Euripides that 
he contains ‘more parchment than poetry’ ;-—it 
was reserved for a young Oxford scholar while 
observing the utmost fidelity to his text, to succeed 
in transferring the whole into poetry that recalls the 
melody and the rush of Swinburne. Twenty and 
even only fifteen years ago it was absolutely necessary 
for the student of classical archaeology to seek his 
training abroad, mainly in the great schools of 
Germany. Now, however, while Cambridge with its 
acknowledged great school of mythology, retained 
perhaps the place of pioneer, at ae also, a 
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scholar—himself Cambridge bred—had succeeded in 
establishing a second serious centre for the study of 
archaeology. 

It would seem then that if the classics were to re- 
tain the eminent position which so many have claimed 
for them to-day, that it was Oxford and Cambridge 
that could most surely help them todo so. What 
might we not look to from generous cooperation 
between the Universities, as each learned to borrow 
and to emulate the best methods of the other? Then 
they would cease to have the mere ‘ professional 
scholar’ who had innocently contributed to discredit 
the science that he toiled for. He would learn to 
respect not only the methods and aims of other 
universities, but of those students outside the 
universities whose intellectual life might be as 
necessary as his own to the subject both had at 
heart. Such ends could be served by nothing so 
well as by an Association which like the one at 
present in formation will afford ‘opportunities for 
friendly intercourse and cooperation between all 
lovers of classical learning throughout the country.’ 

Mr. L. Horron-SMirH moved an amendment to 
the first resolution. He desired that the word 
‘general’ should be inserted before the word 
‘classical’ in the title of the Association, and this 
was seconded. 

Another amendment was moved by Mr. Epwarp 
BELL and seconded to the effect that the determin- 
ation of the exact title of the Association should be 
left to the the discretion of the council when 
appointed. 

Both amendments, however, were lost, and the 
two resolutions were then submitted to the meeting 
and carried. 

Str F. Pottock in proposing the next resolution 
that ‘The Association shall consist of a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. The Officers of 
the Association shall be members thereof and shall 
be ex-officio members of the Council’ said that a 
mistake was made in regarding and teaching Latin 
and Greek as ‘dead languages.’ The real question, 
in regard to Latin at any rate, was not whether they 
shouid go on teaching it, but what they could do to 
teach it in such a way as to make learners under- 
stand that it was not a ‘dead language’ at all. 

Dr. SANDYs, in seconding it, said that he had 

come fresh from the study of two periods, one the 
period of the Middle Ages, and the other that 
of the revival of learning. In the period of the 
Middle Ages he wished to select for notice the 
name of Roger Bacon. We were told nowadays that 
the study of natural science was inconsistent with 
the study of Greek. If there was any one in the 
Middle Ages who happily combined both it was 
Roger Bacon. It was only the other day at 
tambridge that the University Press published 
Roger Bacon’s Greek grammar. Let him then be a 
name of encouragement to them that natural science 
and Greek were compatible with each other and not 
necessarily in conflict. There was another name, 
and this related to the time of the revival of learn- 
ing. He ventured to think that if those early 
humanists in Italy could have imagined that in a 
place so highly civilised as London there would 
actually be a meeting held for the protection of the 
study of Greek under the impression that it was 
being imperilled, they would have been astounded. 
He would select the name of Boccaccio. No one 
wrote more matchless Italian prose than Boccaccio. 
and at the same time he was the first in Italy to 
learn Greek to any purpose. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN in proposing ‘ That the 
General Meeting of the Association shall be held 
annually in some city or town of England or Wales 
which is the seat of a University,’ said that in his 
opinion the Association would do well to avoid 
committing itself, as an Association, to an extreme 
attitude in regard to maintaining Greek as a compul- 
sory subject for a/l candidates for a degree at the 
Universities, and in regard to the claims of the 
classics to a prominent position in the curriculum of 
all types of schools. As an example of a via media 
he mentioned the practice of the University of 
Birmingham, which makes Latin compulsory on can- 
didates for degrees in Arts and Medicine, but optional 
for degrees in Science and Commerce. The practical 
work of the Association lay in a different direction— 
viz. (1) giving evidence to the world that there is a 
large body of educated opinion in this country that 
does not regard a classical education as an antiquated 
superstition ; (2) teaching our teachers—including 
ourselves—how the ideal of a classical education may 
be made a living reality. The Association should 
use its influence against the common identification 
of classical studies with a purely linguistic or gram- 
matical discipline ; if there was to be a second or 
a third classical renaissance, it must be one which, 
while not neglecting accurate scholarship, will take 
account of the new fields of enquiry and interest 
opened up by archaeology and the study of ancient 
literature as pure literature and from the literary 
point of view. The study of Greek was essentially 
a study of our own past. He thought the Associa- 
tion might do valuable service in improving the 
methods of teaching the very elements of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and showing how the early 
years of study might be turned to the best account, 
both from ,the literary and from the grammatical 
point of view.—University towns were the natural 
places in which to hold meetings of the Association 
—the newer Urban Universities being situated in 
great centres of population and each of them stand- 
ing at the head of large educational provinces, which 
were beginning to Jook to them as their inspecting 
agencies. He thought the Association ought to be able 
to keep up, and ought to have, an organ for the expres- 
sion of its opinions in the shape of a Journal, which 
might be so conceived as to avoid trespassing on the 
ground of any existing journal. 

This was seconded by Dr. Monro, and carried 
unanimously. 

Proressor R. 8. Conway moved ‘That, pending 
a decision in regard to the amount of the subscription, 
members be admitted on payment of an entrance fee 
of 5s.’ ; and asked leave to support briefly the general 
object of the meeting. He desired to make a friendly 
protest against what appeared to him the somewhat 
despondent tone of some of the previous speakers 
who were in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. In 
several years’ experience of teaching in one provincial 
University, and a term at another, he had seen 
nothing to justify any doubt as to the abiding 
popularity of classical studies. Neither at Cardiff 
nor Manchester had such studies any prescription in 
their favour; they had to compete freely with the 
whole range of other subjects, scientific or literary ; 
yet they continued to attract a steadily increasing 
number of students, a number not smaller than that 
of any subject on the Arts side. He did not regard 
the Association as defensive, but as undertaking an 
education of public opinion rendered now necessary 
by the extension of the privilege of higher education 
to masses of the community hitherto entirely debarred 
from it. The parents of these thousands of scholars 
could not know the advantages of a classical training 

















by the light of nature. On the other hand, as Prin- 
cipal Bodington had asked him to point out, there 
were solid and welcome indications of the thoroughly 
liberal spirit towards the older learning with which 
the great County Councils, in the North at least, 
were taking up their new responsibilities as guardians 
of secondary education. 

This was seconded by Sir F, Pottock and agreed 
to. 

It was proposed by the VicE-CHANCELLOR OF 
CAMBRIDGE and seconded by the VicE-CHANCELLOR 
OF OXFORD, and carried unanimously, that the Right 
Hon. Sir R. H. Cottrns, Master of the Rolls, be the 
first president of the Association. 

It was proposed by Mr. R. C. Gitson, Head Master 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham that the fol- 
lowing be the first Vice-Presidents of the Associa- 
tion :— 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquiru, M.P. 

Prof. Sir R. C. Jess, M.P. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice KENNEDY. 

Dr. D. 8. Monro, Provost of Oriel. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE. 

Sir E. MAuNDE THomMpson. 

The Rev. Dr. E. WaRRE. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. C. D, CHAMBERS 
and carried unanimously. 

It was proposed by Prof. SONNENSCHEIN and 
seconded by Prof. Posrcarr, and carried unani- 
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mously that Dr. Watrer LEAF be 
Honorary Treasurer of the Association.! 

It was proposed by Prof. R. M. Burrows (Cardiff) 
and seconded by Mr. R. C. Gitson and carried 
unanimously 

‘That the President, the Vice-Presidents and the 
Honorary Treasurer, together with the following 
members of the Association (with power to add to 
their number) form a Council for the purpose of 
administering the affairs of the Association until its 
next general meeting, and of a drawing up a consti- 
tution to be then submitted to it for consideration : 
*Dr. POsTGATE. 
Mr. A. SIDGWICK. 
*Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 


appointed 


Principal BopINGcTon. 

Prof. Conway. 

The Rev. Dr. Gow. 

Mr. T. Rice Hotes. Mrs. STRONG. 

Miss PENROSE. Mr. T. H. WARREN.’ 

Votes of thanks to the authorities of University 
College for the use of the Theatre and to the Master 
of the Rolls for presiding concluded the proceedings, 
at the end of which it was announced that the 
Association numbered 450 members. 


1 As Dr. Leaf was unable to serve, it devolved 
upon the Council to nominate a Treasurer pro tem. 
It is expected that an appointment will presently 
be announced. 

* Subsequently appointed Honorary Secretaries by 
the Council. 


VERSIONS. 


Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased ; 


Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air 
Where the melodious winds have birth ; 


Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wandering in many a coral grove, 
Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry ; 


How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you! 
The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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Come, landlord, fill the flowing bow] 
Until it doth run over ! 

For to-night we'll merry be, 
To-morrow we'll be sober. 


He that drinketh strong beer 
And goes to bed mellow 
Lives as he ought to live 
And dies a jolly good fellow. 


He that drinketh small beer 
And goes to bed sober 
Falls as the leaves fall 
That drop off in October. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


*.* We are glad to announce that Mr. H. B. Watters of the British Museum has joined 
the Staff of the Review as Associate Editor for Archaeology. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A VOLUME OF 
EPIGRAPHIC DRAWINGS NOW PRE- 
SERVED IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE drawings of inscriptions which I pro- 
pose to describe are contained in the second 
of two volumes bequeathed to Mr C. H. 
Read, F.S.A. by the late Sir A. Wollaston 
Franks, K.C.B., and by him presented to the 
Library of the Department of Greek and 
Roman antiquities (shelf mark 25e). The 
previous history of the volumes is thus 
given by Michaelis (Ancient AZarbles in Great 
Britain, 433) ‘A collection derived from Ch. 
Townley. It now fills a very large portfolio, 
the drawings however have for the most part 
been detached from two parchment volumes 
(designated on the backs as Bassirifievi 
diversi) which in their externals fully corre- 
spond with vols. xiii-xvi of the colleetion at 
Windsor. The green edging of the sheets ! 

1 The drawings are almost all mounted on sheets, 
and the original arrangement has not been preserved, 
as is shewn by the existence of numbers on many 
of them, indicating their place in Dal Pozzo’s 
collection, but not correspon jing with their present 
position. In some eases the numbers have doubtless 
been cut off, in others the drawings have been added 
by Cardinal Albani (sev below), 





still observable in many places, the consecu- 
tive numbering, the kind of paper, and the 
whole character of the drawings make it 
quite certain that they constitute fragments 
of the collection of the Commendatore Dal 
Pozzo, though intermingled with foreign 
elements. With this view moreover a MS. 
notice of Townley’s falls in ‘From Mac 
Gowan’s sale Feb. 1804. Formerly in the 
Albani collection and sold at Dalton’s sale 
at Greenwood’s about 1790’ (more correctly 
1791, as another notice of Townley shows).’ 
The collection of drawings at Windsor is 
briefly described by Michaelis (op. cit. 84 
§ 50 and 718). It is preserved in the Royal 
Library and was (according to Michaelis) 
acquired by George IIL in 1762 through the 
agency of James Adam, a younger brother 
of Robert Adam whose drawings of the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalato are well 
known. It came from the library of Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani, and many of the draw- 
ings had belonged previously to Cassiano dal 
* The notice is on the cover of one of the volumes, 
and runs thus: ‘ These two portafolios (sic) contain 
drawings from antiquities bought at Mr Dalton’s sale, 
1791,’ and is more likely to have been written by 
MacGowan after his purchase of them at this sale. 
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Pozzo, whose aim it was to form a Corpus 
(which he called his ‘museo cartaceo’) of 
drawings of Roman antiquities of all kinds. 
How these two volumes came into Richard 
Dalton’s possession is unknown, and perhaps 


it were better not to enquire. He was 
George [ [I's librarian at Windsor and died 
during his tenure of that office in 1791. 
(Dict. Nat. Biogr. suppl. II. 108). He was 
sent abroad to purchase works of art for the 
king, but if Michaelis’ statement is correct, 
he cannot have had any part in the acquire- 
ment of these drawings. 

The first volume contains 162 leaves of 
drawings, almost entirely of basreliefs 
chiefly sarcophagi). With these I do not 
propose to deal at the present moment. 
They have been examined in Berlin by the 
best German authorities on the subject, the 
late Friedrich Matz, Professors von Duhon, 
Michaelis, and Robert, and several of them 
have been reproduced and described in the 
great Corpus of sarcophagi (Die Antiken 
Sarcophagreliefs) which is in course of 
publication under the editorship of the last- 
named geutleman. <A few of them were not, 
however, it would seem, sent over to 
Germany by Sir A. W. Franks: and the 
arrangement of the rest has apparently been 
slightly altered since that time. The three 
gentlemen named have been good enough to 
give me all the information in their power 
as to the arrangement of the drawings when 
they saw them, and I have thus been able to 
recover it with a little trouble. The pencil 
numbers in the corners of each sheet were 
apparently placed there by Sir A. W. 
Franks,! and have been followed in the 
arrangement of the book for binding since 
it came into the possession of the British 
Museum. It will be found that certain 
numbers are missing in the consecutive 
arrangement (which runs from | to 172) and 
as Prof. Robert’s numbering in vols. II and 
II] of the Sarcophagrelie/s follows the older 
numbering, it may be well to give the 
following comparative table. 


20 is now 119, 119.* 
24 is now 137. 
36 is now 117. 


45 is now 138. 
46 is now 143 (1). 
54 is now’ 116. 
59 is now 56. 

65 is now 118, 
66 is now 139. 
74 is now 112. 


' Prof. Robert doubts the correctness of their at- 
tribution to Matz (Matz-Von Duhn, iii. 293, note). 
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86 is now 94 (2). 
89 is now 90 (a duplicate of 32). 
91 is now 21* (%). 
92 is now 120. 
100 is now 114. 
101 is now 142 (a duplicate of 63). 


I may further add, that in this volume 
the following drawings of inscriptions are 
to be found. 

On f. 28 the sarcophagus Matz-Duhn 
3141 (for the inscriptions see references 
in loc.) 

On f. 29 C.1.Z. VI. 18239. 

On f. 30 C.LZ. VI. 26566 a (which is 
only known from this MS.). 

On f. 60 C.LL. Vi. 26566a (repeated), 
XIV. 46, 176 (again derived from: this 
Ms.). 

On f. 112, there isa drawing of the front 
of a sarcophagus. 

In the centre is a round medallion, while 
the space on each side of it is adorned with 
festoons of laurel hanging from hermae, and 
two tragic masks on each side, The in- 
scription in the medallion (which is, as far 
as | know, unpublished) is 


D-M 
VICTORI 
ALT 
FIDELIS: 
SIMO 


(sic) 


The second volume of the two contains 
134% leaves of drawings, chiefly of inscrip- 
tions, but also of small objects, gems, rings, 
etc., etc. But only those which relate to 
epigraphy will be dealt with in these 
notes. 

The sources from which these drawings 
are derived are very various. Many of the 


- inscriptions were taken from the MS. of 


Pirro Ligorio which once belonged to the 
Farnese family, and is now preserved in the 
library at Naples. The work was done 
somewhat uncritically, Ligorio’s authority 
being too highly rated and many are 
included which have since proved to be mere 
fabrications, 

Other inscriptions are however given 
which are of more value ; and in some cases 
actual autograph copies have been ,incor- 
porated in the collection. These do not, 
however, as a rule, bear the numbers to 
which I have referred as marking their place 
in the original collection, and are therefore 


“ The numbering of the leaves for which I am 
responsible (this volume, like the first, having come 
into the possession of the Museum unbound) attempts 
as far as possible to preserve the original order. 


























































not part of dal Pozzo’s ‘museo cartaceo,’ 
but must have been collected by Cardinal 
Albani from various sources (Robert Sarco- 
phagreliefs II. p. xi). 

It may be worth while to give a short 
notice of the contents of the volume, with- 
out describing it exhaustively. I have 
traced as far as possible the numbers of the 
inscriptions in the Corpus,and marked them 
in pencil upon the leaves on which the 
drawings are mounted: but a mere list of 
them would be without interest. 

Ff. 1—20 can all be traced back to 
Pirro Ligorio, practically all occurring in 
the MS. which was once in the possession of 
the Farnese family at Rome, and is now at 
Naples, and, as their text shews, derived 
(with few if any exceptions) from it. They 
are in large measure mere forgeries, 
although elaborate drawings in pen and ink 
of the cippi, etc., on which the inscriptions 
were placed, with the reliefs which adorned 
them, are given. The slips bear without 
exception the numbers indicating their place 
in Dal Pozzo’s collection. 

After the first fifteen leaves, letters 
begin to be added to the numbers, and a 
yellowish paper is used instead of white : the 
lettering is not so sharp, and a different 
hand seems to have been at work. 

The variants in the text are always un- 
important in themselves. No notice of the 
place of discovery, real or supposed, is given. 
Upon f. 19 a drawing is mounted (with 
several others) which depicts two gems—one 
of a Cupid slaying a serpent with a trident 
near a statue of Priapus, the other shows 


D-M 


SEPTIMIVS-AFRIKANVS° 
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the same Cupid decorating the statve with 
garlands after his victory : both are lettered 
EDHMEPIC. 

Another drawing on the same _ sheet 
depicts the support of the statuette of 
Venus described in the British Museum 
Catalogue of Bronzes no. 829, where it is 
noted as ‘acquired from Millingen, 1841.’ 

F. 20! includes a drawing of a relief with 
the spurious inscription Kaibel /.G./. 87,* 
referred to by Matz-Duhn Antike Bildwerke 
3764 as though genuine. 

F. 21 has ink sketches of the spurious 
inscription Kaibel /.G./. 64,* the satyr’s 
head being on one side of the first leaf 
(‘ pezzo di bronzo che copre il nicchio’) the 
vines and the second inscription on the 
other (‘il rovescio del bronzo’). This is a 
rough pen and ink sketch. The other 
drawing is more careful and shews the 
longer inscription in ornamental capitals, 
within the centre the altar of Priapus and 
the ass in an oval, the altar being lettered 
Gew. 

F, 22 has (a)? a description of an altar, 
once in the church of Santa Maria in Tras- 
tevere (where it is now I do not know), 
presumed to have been dedicated to Isis 
from the character of the reliefs upon it— 
on the front a cornucopiae, on the right a 
patera, on the left a sistrum and a branch of 
bay, on the back a globe encircled by a 
serpent and a rudder.® 

(6) The following (apparently unpub- 
lished) inscription, without any indication 
of locality, 


FECIT 


SIBI- ET -LOCI-SVAE- ET: LIB: SVIS ° ET (sic) 
LIBERTIS: LIBERTA 

BVSQVE: POSTERISQVE 

EORVM :SI:QVIS: AVTEM 

POTERVM : DONARE: VOLVERIT (sic) 


POENA: ABEBIT 


(d) A sheet of inscriptions copied in large 
rough capitals on both sides of the paper 
(compare f. 24 c, 31 d e k) most of which 
correspond with copies made by Donius, 
an epigraphist of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, in the house of one Lelio 
Pasqualini, canon of Santa Maria Maggiore 
in Rome (C.Z.Z. vi. p. lviii. no. xxiv). The 
handwriting I have not been able to identify. 

(7) A leaf of inscriptions relating to Isis, 
written on both sides of the paper, in the 
handwriting of Donius himself, all of which 
are already known. 


F. 24. (d) (f) (Kaibel 7.G.7. 1026) is in 
the same hand as f 22 (a). 

F, 25. (d) (719) (C.LZ., vi. 1418) (/) 
(718) (C.J.£.vi. 41)—though this is on a 
different kind of paper—and (g) (540) 
(C.1L. vi. 257, 14284, 25293, 26038) 


' After f. 20 the figure in brackets (where it occurs) 
denotes the number indicating the place of a drawing 
in the ‘ museo cartaceo.’ 

2 The letters (a) (6) etc. denote the different 
slips which are mounted on the same leaf. 

% The description is copied from Smetius f. 30 
(C.1.L. vi. p. xlix. no. xxxvii.) ef. Marangoni Cos 
Gentilesche ad uso delle chiese p. 175. 
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may be due to Pasqualini. (See also below.) 

(e) is interesting, as it bears a copy of 
the first part of C./.Z. x. 1781, with, on 
the back, a fragment of a description of 
Puteoli in the handwriting of Pirro Ligorio. 
I have not had the opportunity of comparing 
the text with that of his manuscript works 
on Roman antiquities (C./.Z., vi. p. li. no. 
xliii). 
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(kh) (715, 716) is a copy of C.LL. vi. 
930a*, 29977, made in 1591—a date which 
recurs in other copies. The handwriting 
I have not yet been able to identify. 
Donius’ it cannot be; for he was only born 
in 1594, 

F. 26. (a) has the following apparently 
unpublished inscription 


CamerIA L* L IARINE: FECIT 
LZ. CamERIO:L:L: THRASONI: PATRONO 
et: L‘CAMERIO: L-L: ALEXANDRO 
PATRONO: EIVS ET 
L. Ca \MERIO :‘ ONESIMO: LIB: ET 
RO:SVO: POSTERISQVE: OMNIBVS 
VestIARIIS: TENVARLIS: DE: VICO -TVSC 


F. 27 (a) A sheet of inscriptions—xi. 
4654, 5042, 5048, 5105 (the last gummed 
on, but in the same hand) from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tuder (Todi) and Mevania 
(Bevagna) in Umbria. The handwriting is 
that of some local correspondent of Cassiano 
dal Pozzo. It bears the collection number 
739. (b) xi. 5039, 5078, 5081—again from 
Mevania. 

(6) A drawing of a tomb—a leaden coffin 
with iron bolts at the corners, enclosed 
within brick walls — described as fol- 
lows, ‘questa fabbrica si e trovata quasi 
in cima del nostro colle vicino doue va la 
via flaminia e li nostri Cappucini qual’ era 
ripiena tutta di terra e uolendo un cognato 
di Agostino mio Nipote Raccommandato ha 
Vostra Eminentia cauare un Radicone di 
quercia trouo il muro e seguitand(o) p(er) 
le quattro lati e in mezzo fin che scopri 
la cassa quale io ho vista in pezzi malcon- 
dotti e dintorno tutto fra la terra queste 
ampolle piene di terra e in fondo di materia 
Biancaccia la Maschiella naturale e sulla 
coccia in fondo di una pignatella ui e anco 
no’ pocha materia negraccia e dalla cassa in 
giu er(a) piena di cennere e carbone di cerqua 
e dalla cassa in su di terra, il piombo pesa 
da otto cento libre.’ 

On the back is the address ‘al Can” dal 
Pozzo.’ A drawing of the objects referred 
to—the small ampullae, the lower human 
jaw, and the bottom of the pot occurs 
further on (f. 42 c). The same leaf 42 has 
two other slips (a) xi. 5044 (6) xi. 5047—two 
other inscriptions from the same place and 
in the same handwriting : and I am sorry 
to say that the error in my arrangement of 
the leaves is only too obvious. 

F. 28 (c) contains several inscriptions, all 
of which are published. 

The leaf is perhaps in the same hand as 
25 (d) (Sf) (g) (possibly (A) also)—certainly 


in that of 31 (g) (m) where the years 1590- 
1593 are mentionedasthe dates at which some 
of the inscriptions there given were found. 
It is very probable that 28 (c) and 31 (m) 
are leaves from the note-book of Pasqualini, 
for the inscriptions contained in them 
mostly recur (in the case of 31 (m) without 
exception) in the Vatican MS. 7113 f. 29 
which is a sheet of copies made by Donius 
‘ex schedis Paschalini.’ 

(&) has an apparently unpublished Chris- 

tian inscription 
*PRIVATA: DVLCIS 
‘IN: REFRIGERIO 
‘*ET-:IN + PACE: 

(7) has C.J.0. vi. 2763 with the note 
‘prope Agonem 1592’ in the same hand as 
(c), to which (f) (x) (7) (s) may also be 
attributed. 

(7) has C.LL. vi. 12563 (x) ib. 1663 (s) 
ib. 16578. 

(r) (720) contains the following inscrip- 
tion—unpublished as far as I know— 


D M 
C IVLIVS NECTAREVS 
FECIT SIBI ET IVLIAE 
CHARIDI - CONIVGI: BENE 
MERENTI ET: FILIS-SVIS 
POSTERISQ - EORVM 
ET ‘ LIBERTIS: LIBERTABVSQ 
VE*POSTERISQVAE (sic) 
EORVM 
On f. 31 we have the leaf (m) already 
referred to, and written on both sides!: in 
the same hand are (g) (/) (C./.L. vi. 339) 
(0) CLL. vi. 17771, 20652. (g) represents 
C.LL. xv. 15 (a fragment of a brickstamp) 
with the note ‘pezzo di tegola nel monte 


1 The inscriptions given on it are C.J.LZ. vi. 370, 
1846, 23282, 24441, and (on the back) Kaibel, 1.4.7. 
1973. 
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Aventino vers(o) .... 1593 il primo di 
Genaro.’ (g) bears the number 756, (0) 757. 

Further on, the drawings are not so 
interesting, being mostly rather ‘formal’ 
copies, so that the hand of the copyist is 
not always clear. There are also several 
drawings of reliefs with which inscriptions 
are associated. 

On f, 44 is an ink drawing washed with 
brown of C.J.Z. xi. 1842, and on the back 
some sketches in ink (with one head in red 
chalk) which seem to be after Raphael’s 
manner. 


D 

MELIORIS 
(sic) 
(sic) 
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On f. 45, 46 are drawings of the relief 
described by Matz-Duhn Antike Bildwerke 
in Rom 3885 (C.I.L. vi. 25531). The former 
he attributes approximately to the year 
1600. 

A fine pen drawing with sepia wash of 
Matz-Duhn 3773 (C.1.Z. vi. 432) occupies 
f. 48. It bears the number 272 as Dal 
Pozzo’s collection mark. 

F. 51 is occupied by the following inscrip- 
tion (pencil drawing inked over). It is 
published in C.J.Z. xiv. 472, and the draw- 
ing bears the number 283. 


CALOVLATORIS 
VIXvANNvXIIT HICvTANIAE MEMORIAEVET SCIENTIAE 
FVITvVI AB ANTIQVORVM MEMORIAvVSQVE IN DIEM 


FINIS SVAE OMNIVM TITVLOS SVPERAVERIT 


SINGVLAVAVTEM QVAE SCIEBATv VOLVMINIvPOTIVS 


(sic) 


QVAM TITVLO SCRIBI POTVERVNT NAM 
COMMENTARIOSVARTIS SVAE QVOS RELIQVIT 
PRIMVS FECITvETvSOLVS POSSETvIMITARIvSIvEVM 
INIQVA FATA REBVS HVMANISvNONVINVIDISSENT 
SEX AVFVSTIVS AGREVSv VERNAE 
SVOvPRAECEPTOR INFELICISSIMVS 


FECIT 
INvF P II 


INvAG P VI 


EXCESSITv ANNOvVRBIS CONDITAE 


PCCCXCVII 
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The rest of the volume is of a miscellan- 
eous character.! 

On f. 89 (6) is a drawing of a lamp of the 
Christian period from the collection of 
Monsignor Ciampini, with a cross on the 
front and the letters CARMERO on the 
back ; and on f. 91 drawings of the stamps 
on similar lamps ; on one FLOREN, on the 
other the monogram E 


On f. 94 we have pen drawings (washed) 
of the lamps C./.L. xv. 621, 1; 6479 a. 

On f. 95 a red chalk drawing of C./.L. 
vi. 368. 

On f, 98 careful pen drawings (washed) of 
C.1.L. xv. 6350, 66, 67. 

Ou f. 100 is the drawing of the top of a 
lamp marked ‘ pezzo di tegola di bassissimo 
rilievo trovata sul monte Aventino sopra 
il circo massimo 1593 il primo di dell!’anno.’ 
Cybele is depicted in relief with the cornu- 
copiae in her left hand and a double repre- 
sentation of the rudder in her right. 

On f. 102 is a drawing of C.i.Z. xv. 
6450 d and of a lamp very like xv. 
6200. 

On f. 105 is a drawing of the brickstamps 
C.1.L. xv. 1264 and 1665 and of a bronze 
disk bearing the inscription 


M ERV:-C:I- 
MON ANI: PRAE 
CASTRO: LEG - 
1111 ‘SCYTICA 


The rest of the volume has no features 
of special interest—the last few leaves 
(f. 123—154) bear MacGowan’s collection 
mark (1MG in an ansated tablet.). 

THomas AsHBy, JUN. 


ZEUS, JUPITER AND THE OAK. 
(Continued yrom Vol. XVIT p. 421) 


I CONTINUE my examination of the Zeus- 
cults. 
Zeus in Lycia. 


In Lycia the evidence is as follows, On 
three sides of the ‘Harpy’ tomb from 
Xanthus isa male figure, enthroned and 
sceptred, holding a flower (E), a pomegranate 
and perhaps an apple (8S). To this person- 
age on each side of the monument a man is 
bringing a gift, viz. a helmet (N), 2 cock 
(E), and a dove (8S). Braun (Ann. dell’ Inst. 
1844 p. 151) proposed to identify the seated 


1 Nearly all the drawings mentioned bear collection 
numbers. 
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figures with Zeus (S), Poseidon (E), and 
Hades (N). But Panofka (Arch. Zeit. 1843 
p. 49 ff.) and E. Curtius (ib. 1855 p. 1 ff.) 
with more reason took them to be Zeus 
viewed under a triple aspect. Welcker too 
regarded them as ‘three Zeuses’ (Gr. Gétterl. 
i. 164). And Overbeck, whose knowledge 
of Zeus-reliefs was unrivalled, admits that 
they are in all probability ‘eine Trias des 
hichsten Gottes’ (Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 21). 
That the triple deity of Xanthus was indeed 
Zeus may, | think, be shown from the local 
legend. Xanthus, the eponymous hero of 
the town, was the son of a certain Triopas. 
He led a company of Pelasgians from Argos 
first to Lycia, where he reigned awhile as 
their king, and then to Lesbos, whose name 
he changed from Issa to Pelasgia (Diod. 5.81). 
Now H. Usener in his Dretheit p. 161 ff. 
(extr. from Rhein. Mus. N. F. lviii) has 
proved that a divine triad, conceived as 
having three bodies, may degenerate into a 
single body with three heads or faces or 
eyes. Thus Hecate, who was usually repre- 
sented as three complete figures back to 
back, is often tpixdpyvos, a three-headed 
herm, sometimes tpurpdcwmros with a three- 
faced head, and once at least tp’yAnvos with 
a three-eyed face (i6. pp. 163-166, 184). 
Usener offers the same explanation of the 
the name Triopas, which he regards as ‘ eine 
Verkiirzung urspriinglicher Dreileibigkeit’ 
(ib. p. 183 ff.). The name was borne by 
several mythological characters, of whom I 
shall have more to say. For the moment 
we are concerned with Triopas, father of 
Xanthus. Did he, as his name suggests, 
represent a ‘three-eyed,’ and therefore 
originally three-bodied, god? Triopas was 
the grandson of Argus (Paus. 2. 16. 1, Hyg. 
jab. 124, 145) the Argive eponym, whom 
Wernicke (Pauly-Wissowa ii. 797 f.), Jessen 
(Roscher Zew. iii. 1549), and mythologists in 
general identify with Argus Iavomrys as the 
Argive Zeus: and Argus IHavérrns had, ac- 
cording to Pherecydes (ap. schol. Eur. 
Phoen. 1116), three eyes, one of them being 
on his neck. Sesides, on the Larisa at 
Argos there existed duwn to Pausanias’ time 
‘a wooden image of Zeus with two eyes in 
the usual place, and a third eye on the 
forehead’ (Paus. 2, 24. 3). There can 
then be little doubt that Triopas the Argive 
derived his name from a triple Pelasgian 
Zeus. And, since he bore the title appro- 
priate to Zeus, it is not improbable 
that he was regarded as the human re- 
presentative of the god. But was this 
triple Zeus at Argos sky-god, water-god, 
and earth-god, as my hypothesis demands 4 
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Pausanias is explicit: speaking of the same 
xoanon he says (2. 24. 4)—‘ The reason why 
it has three eyes may be conjectured to be 
the following. All men agree that Zeus 
reigns in heaven, and there is a verse of 
Homer which gives the name of Zeus also 
to the god who is said to bear rule under 
the earth :—“ Both underground Zeus and 
august Proserpine.” Further, Aeschylus, 
son of Euphorion, applies the name of Zeus 
also to the god who dwells in the sea. So 
the artist, whoever he was, represented Zeus 
with three eyes, because it is one and the 
same Zeus who reigns in all the three realms 
of nature, as they are called.’ Pausanias’ 
conjecture was probably founded on what 
he was told by the sacristan on the spot. 
At any rate it is strongly supported by a 
collateral piece of evidence. Xanthus, son 
of Triopas, we saw, led his Pelasgians from 
Lycia to Lesbos, which he re-named Pelasgia. 
A bronze coin of Mitylene has on its obverse 
a head of ZEYC*BOYAAIOC, on _ its 
reverse a design unique in ancient coinage— 
Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades, standing side 
by side and inscribed O€O!I * AKPAIOI * 
MY TIAHNAIQN (Eckhel doct. nwm. vet. ii. 
504, Overbeck Xunstmyth. Zeus p. 207). 
Whether the triple Zeus of Argos was con- 
nected with an oak, we do not know. But 
it is noteworthy that the Argive Triopas 
was the son (Diod. 4. 58, Paus. 2. 16. 1, 4. 
1. 1) or father (h. Ap. 211) of Phorbas, who 
—as I have shown (C.2. xvii. 270)—was the 
royal guardian of a sacred oak at Dryos- 
cephalae near Plataea.! 


Zeus at Cnidus. 


The Triopium of Cnidus, one of the most 
important religious centres in Asia Minor, 
was named after a Triopas, though the 
ancients were not agreed as to who this 
Triopas was or whence he had come. 
Jason the historian in his work on Rhodes 
seems to have identified him with Triopas, 
son of Phorbas (schol. vet. Theocr. 17. 69, 
where Muncker cj. ®dpBavros for MSS. 


1 There is one doubtful tradition of an oak-king 
in Lycia itself. Plut. de def. ov. 21 mentions three 
chiefs of the Solymi—Arsalos Dryos and Trosobios— 
who were worshipped by the Lycians as oxAnpol 
Geoi, being invoked in public and private impreca- 
tions. The name Apvos is certainly suggestive of an 
oak-cult. But Euseb. prep. ev. 5. 5 in his quotation 
from Plutarch gives the triad as” Apoadoy nal “Aputov 
xat TéoiBw and their title as oxipods Beovs. See 
Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 1186 n. i. It should be added 
that a coin of Sagalassus in Pisidia, a city some- 
times reckoned as belonging to Lycia (Ptol. 5. 3. 6), 
shows the head of Zeus wreathed with oak (Over- 
beck Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 234). 
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"ABavros). Diodorus pronounces in favour 
of Triopas, son of Helios and Rhodos (5. 
56, 61, cp. schol. Pind. Ol. 7. 131, Suid. 
s.v. Ai@wv), who may have been one with 
Triopas or Triops the father of Merops the 
Coan (Steph. Byz. s.v. Meépoy, schol. vet. 
Theocr. 17. 68). Since the early popula- 
tion of both Cos and Rhodes appears to 
have been Carian (Ridgeway #.A. i. 197 
f.), a Coan or Rhodian Triopas might stand 
for the Carian gcult of a triple oak-Zeus 
(C.R. xvii. 415 ff.). But our best source 
for the Triopian myth is Call. 4. Dem. 
24-117, according to which Triopas was 


the son of Poseidon and Canace. The 
Pelasgians, says the poet, before they 
migrated from Thessaly to Cnidus, had 


planted a grove for Demeter at Dotium, 
Here dwelt the royal family of the 
Triopidae. Erysichthon, son of Triopas, 
acting under some infatuation, armed his 
followers with axes and hatchets, and 
invaded the grove. ‘The first tree attacked 
was a magnificent poplar (37 aiyetpos),” 
which groaned aloud. Demeter heard it 
and, appearing in the likeness of her 
priestess, attempted to dissuade the mad- 
man. He at once threatened to fell her 
with his axe, being bent on fashioning the 
timbers of a house in which to feast with 
his friends. Demeter in wrath resumed her 
godlike form ; and Erysichthon’s comrades 
horror-struck left their axes sticking in the 
oaks (60 évi dpvai). She punished their 
chief by inflicting on him a hunger that 
nothing would satisfy. Ov. met. 8. 738 ff. 
tells the same tale with some variations. 
He describes the tree cnt down by 
Erysichthon as an ancient oak (743 ingens 
annoso robore quercus) adorned with fillets 
and tablets by the pious rustics. Though 
the Dryads had often danced beneath it, 
the son of Triops bade his servants fell it. 
When they hesitated, he caught up an axe 
and swore that the tree should fall, though 
it were not merely the favourite of the 
goddess, but the goddess herself. There- 
upon the Deoia quercus (758) shivered and 
groaned and blanched, and at the first 
stroke shed blood. One of those present 
protested: Erysichthon beheaded him on 
the spot, and went on with his impious 
work. From the stricken trunk was heard 
the voice of the tree-nympb, who ere she 
died prophesied the evil end of the 
Thessalian. The Dryads implored Ceres to 
avenge their sister’s fate. She banished 
Erysichthon to Scythia, the abode of 

2 On the poplar as a mythological equivalent for 
the oak see C. 2. xvii. 181, 273, 407, 418, 419 n. 3. 
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and Ovid 


relate of Erysichthon was by others related 


Hunger. What Callimachus 
of Triopas himself. Diod. 5. 61 says that 
Triopas, son of Helios and Rhodos, helped 
the sons of Deucalion to drive the Pelas- 
gians out of Thessaly. When he came to 
divide up the land, he laid waste the pre- 
cinct of Demeter in the plain of Dotium 
and used its timber to make a palace: 
hence he was hated by the natives and had 
to fly the country. He sailed to Cnidus and 
there founded the Triopium. Diodorus adds 
that some authorities made Triopas the son 
of Poseidon and Canace, others of Lapithes 
son of Apollo and Stilbe daughter of Peneus. 

This legend of Dotium must be set beside 
that of Dodona (on Adriv, Awddévn see 
C.R. xvii. 179). The primeval cult of the 
earth-mother, the sacrilegious feller of the 
oak, the divine warning, the axe left on the 
spot, the human victim beheaded, all these 
are traits common to both, which incline 
us to see in Triopas another Hellus. On 
this showing he would be a priestly-king, 
warden of the Pelasgian oak-Zeus. As such 
he probably had a doublet in Triopas, a 
savage king of the Perrhaebians (Eust. 
448, 11, schol. JZ7. 4. 88); for the 
Perrhaebians dwelt round about Dodona 
(71. 2. 750) in the Pelasgian district of 
Thessaly (Aesch. suppl. 256), the very 
district from which the cult of the oak- 
Zeus was imported into Epirus (Strab. 
329). Indeed, the name Triopas seems to 
have been restricted to kings of Pelasgian 
or quasi-Pelasgian origin: the father of 
Pelasgus himself was called Triopas 
(Hellanicus ap. schol. Zl. 3. 75, Paus. 2. 
22. 1, Hyg. jab. 145). Moreover, the 
name hints that the king posed as the 
incarnation of the three-fold god; which 
in the case of Triopas king of Dotium is 
the more credible, since his mother Canace 
was sister of Alcyone, who called her 
husband Zeus, and of Salmoneus, who 
claimed to be Zeus himself (Apollod. 1. 
ee & 

Zeus at Troy. 

But Pausanias has more to tell us about 
the three-eyed xoanon at Argos. ‘They say 
that this Zeus was the paternal god of 
Priam, son of Laomedon, and stood in the 
court-yard under the open sky; and when 
Ilium was taken by the Greeks, Priam fled 
for refuge to this god’s altar.’ (Paus. 2. 
24. 3, ep. 8. 46, 2).! 

1 Panofka shrewdly cp. a vase by: Euthymides, 
which shows a strange three-eyed head as a blazon 
on Hector’s shield (Arch. Comm. Paus. p. 30, pl. 3, 
15, 15a). 
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The schol. Eur. 7ro. 16 cites from Agias 
and Dereylus the confirmatory statement 
that the Zeus ‘Epxetos of Priam had three 
eyes. Further, there seems to have 
been some special link between the 
royal family of Troy and the oak ; for oaks 
(gyyoi) were planted on the tomb of Ilus, 
the eponymous founder of Ilium (Theopnr. 
h. pl. 4. 13. 2, Plin. A. nat. 16. 88). Also 
Ganymedes, the brother or son of Ilus, is 
represented as standing beneath an oak 
(C.R. xvii. 405 n. 2). Anda son of Priam 
slain by Achilles was named Apvow (Z/. 20. 
455, Apollod. 3. 12. 5). In view of these 
facts it seems a fair conjecture that the 
kings of Troy, who in all probability were 
Pelasgians (Ridgeway £#.A. i. 179 f.), 
worshipped the Pelasgian triple oak-Zeus. 
This conjecture becomes a certainty, when 
we take into account the cult of Zeus ’ldaios. 
I propose to show (1) that Zeus ’ISatos was 
an oak-god, and (2) that the Zeus ‘Epxetos of 
Priam was none other than Zeus ’Idaios. 
(1) The slopes of Mt. Ida were clothed with 
a forest of oaks (Eur. Rhes. 289): to which 
fact it owed its name ; for iS was an Lonic 
term for an oak-clad mountain (Hesych. 
s.v.). On Gargaros, the highest peak of 
Mt. Ida, Zeus had a precinct and an altar 
(il. 8.47 f.). Hence he was worshipped far 
and wide as Zeus ’Idaios. Imperial coins of 
Scepsis (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Troas, 
etc. p. 84, pl. 16, 1) represent ZEYC 
EIAAIOC standing with an eagle in his 
right hand, a sceptre in his left. Other 
coins of the same town (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. 
Coins Troas, ete. p. 83, pl. 15, 13) show an 
eagle with spread wings enclosed in an oak- 
wreath, which must be regarded as the wreath 
of Zeus. A rare coin of Aegae in Aeolis 
(Fig. 1 = Overbeck Kunstmyth. Zeus Miinztaf. 





2,19, ep. Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Troas, 
etc. p. 96, pl. 18, 4) shows Zeus standing 
in a very similar attitude within a hand- 
some wreath of oak-leaves and acorns. 
Since the Aeolians of Asia Minor were ‘ of 


































































old called Pelasgians’ (Hdt. 7. 95), it may 
be claimed that this is again the Pelasgian 
oak-Zeus. At Aegae, as at Dodona and 
elsewhere, he had a public hearth; for the 
Buleuterium or Prytaneum bore the inscrip- 
tion ’Avridavys “AroAAwvida Au BodAaiw kal 
"Ioria BodAaia Kai 7H ddpw (R. Bohn u. C, 
Schuchhardt Altertiimer von Aegae p. 34). 
Coins of Ilium from the time of Faustina 
the Younger onwards show Zeus seated on 
a throne and holding the palladium: the 
legend is AIA IAAION IAIEIC (Dorpfeld 
Troja u. Ilion ii. 517, pl. 63, 65). Zeus 
’Idatos had indeed been worshipped in Troy 
since the earliest times; for Homer men- 
tions Onetor as his priest and says of him — 
eds 8 &s riero Sjpw (Ll. 16. 605), a phrase 
which, in view of the Pelasgian practice, 
may be taken quite literally (see C.2. xvii. 
277). It is clear, then, that Zeus ‘Idatos 
was an oak-god whose sacred bird was the 
eagle. (2) But have wea right to identify 
the Zeus ‘Epxeios of Priam with this Zeus 
"Idatos? In //. 24. 283 ff. Hecuba advises 
Priam to pray to Zeus 'Idaios (290 f. KeAar- 
veder Kpoviw | Idaiw) for a safe return 
and to ask him for an omen of bis favour, 
Thereupon Priam standing péow épxei (306), 
i.2. by the altar of Zeus ‘Epxeios, prays— 
Zed warep, “ldnbev pedéwv, x.7.A. (308) ; and 
Zeus in response to his prayer sends him 
the omen of a black eagle (315 f., ep. Q. 
Smyrn. 1. 182 ff.). After this it is impossi- 
ble to deubt that the Zeus “Epxetos of Priam 
was one with Zeus 'Idaios. It follows that 
the Zeus worshipped by the Trojans in 
general and by the royal house of Priam 
in particular was the triple oak-Zeus of the 
Pelasgians. 

Eust. 664, 33 had long since pointed out 
that the Trojans regarded the oak as sacred 
to Zeus. The oak (dyyos) that grew near 
the Scaean Gates (//. 6. 237, 9. 354, 11. 
170) he rightly identified (Eust. 653, 47, 
664, 31, 1263, 15) with ‘the fine oak (dyyo) 
of aegis-bearing Zeus,’ under which Sar- 
pedon was deposited by his companions (J/. 
5. 692 f.)—‘to be healed by his Father,’ 
says the scholiast ad loc.—and on which 
Athena and Apollo perched in the form of 
eagles (/1. 7. 59 f., ep. 21. 549)—< sitting as 
they should,’ adds the scholiast, ‘on their 
Father’s oak.’ Eust. 515, 43 had also re- 
marked that @yyevs, son of Dares (//. 5. 11, 
15), was ‘named after the ¢yyol or oaks on 
Mt. Ida, which were used for sacrificial 
purposes by his father Dares, who burnt 
the victims on cleft billets of oak.’ Other 
Trojans named Phegeus are mentioned by 
Verg. Aen. 5. 263, 9. 765, 12. 371, and a 
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comrade of Aeneas ib. 10. 346 is called 
Dryops. 

How far the cult of Zeus ‘Idatos was 
diffused, it is difficult to say. An autono- 
mous coin of Tomi (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. 
Coins Thrace etc. p. 54) has a bearded head 
as its obverse, an eagle with spread wings 
in an oak-wreath! as its reverse design. If 
this reverse, occurring on the coin of Scepsis 
(supra), was the symbol of Zeus ‘Idatos, the 
same or at least a similar cult must have 
existed at Tomi. Prof. P. Gardner in his 
Catalogue describes the bearded head as 
‘ Poseidon?’ : but Mr. G. F. Hill informs 
me that it may with equal probability be 
regarded as ‘ Zeus’ ; and, since other coins 
of Tomi show Zeus seated and holding an 
eagle with spread wings (ib. p. 56, cp. p. 
63), I should prefer to interpret it in that 
sense. Yet other coins (i+. p. 55) represent 
a young male figure inscribed TOMOC 
KTICTHC, Now the cult of the oak-Zeus 
at Dodona was founded by Hellus the 
dputopos. Possibly, then, this hero Tosos 
was another mythical wood-cutter:? the 
tradition that connects the name of the 
town with the murder of Absyrtus (Apollod. 
1. 9. 24. 2, Steph. Byz. s.v. Tomeds, Ov. 
trist. 3. 9. 5 ff.) might well be due to some 
later aetiologist. In favour of my con- 
jecture is the fact that Tomi was a colony 
of Miletus (Ov. ¢trist. 3. 9. 3), which town 
was built on the spot where Neleus found 
and felled a superb oak-tree (schol. Call. 
h. Tov. 77). Further, there was at Tomi an 
"Apyadéwvy dvdy (Michel 1289); and these 
"Apyadys, as the Athenians called them, 
traced their descent from Argus the Argive 
eponym (infra), who, as I have shown, was 
but another form of the triple Pelasgian 
oak-Zeus. 


Zeus in Phrygia Minor. 


Cyzicus was founded by Cyzicus a king of 
the Thessalian Pelasgi, whom Jason and 
the Argonauts slew by mistake (Con. 41, 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 936 ff.). At the expiatory 
rite effigies of the dead were made of oak 
(Val. Fl. 3. 444 f.). The misadventure 
was followed by adverse winds ; and, to lay 
them, the Argonauts wearing wreaths of 


1 Pick die ant. Miinz. v. Dacien u. Moesien 
pl. 5, 7 figures a specimen, on which the eagle has 
closed wings, additional oak-leaves being introduced 
into the design. 

* The word réuo is used of ship-timber in an 
inser. (Boeckh Urkunden p, 412, 165). In the 
second cent. R.c. the priest of the Samothracian 
deities at Tomi had, among other duties, to provide 
cleft wood for the mystae on a particular day (Michel 
704 ’Amarou]lpedvos EBddun wapléter Ta EVAJa oxikas). 
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oak-leaves sacrificed on Mt. Dindymon to a 
xoanon of Rhea covered with oak-boughs 
(C.R. xvii. 408). In such a locality, where 
the ilex and the Valonea oak still flourish 
(J.H.S. xxii. 178), we might look to find 
traces of an oak-Zeus.! But Zeus gave 
Cyzicus as a dowry to Cora (App. b. Mithr. 
75); and it is with her, not him, that the 
oak is there connected. On Cyzicene coins 
an oak-wreath occurs as reverse to a head 
of Cora Sérepa (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins 
Mysia p. 37 ff., pl. 9,17; 10, 2, 3) or to a 
bull’s head (id. p. 39, pl. 10, 4,5). A rare 
bronze coin of the same town (Arch. Zeit. 
1849 pl. 10, 1), has obv. a ship’s prow, rev. 
a bucraninm enclosed by an oak-wreath. 
The story told by Appian. /.c. (ep. Porph. de 
abst. 1. 25) of the black heifer, which 
‘found her own way to the temple and took 
her place by the altar’ of Cora, recalls the 
ritual of Zeus ’Acxpaios, the oak-god of 
Halicarnassus (C.2. xvii. 415 f.). A fine 
tetradrachm of Cyzicus (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. 
Coins Mysia p. 38, pl. 10, 1) shows the head 
of a queen, probably Apollonis the Cyzicene 
lady who married Attalus I (Wroth 7. p. 
38 n.), wearing an oak-wreath ; also a torch 
ete. within a similar wreath. Probably 
Apollonis is here conceived in the character 
and with the attributes of Cora. It is 
known that she was deified not only after 
her death (at Cyzicus, id. ib., cp. Anth. Pal. 
3 passim ; at Teos, Michel 499) but before 
it (Pauly-Wissowa ii. 164, 24 ff.). 

Coins of the Abbaeti, a tribe inhabiting 
the borders of Mysia and Phrygia, have a 
laureate head of Zeus on the obverse, a 
winged thunderbolt within an oak-wreath 
on the reverse side (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins 
Mysia, p. 1, pl. 1, 1). Other coins of the 
same people show a goddess wearing a ste- 
phane on the one side, a double-axe in an 
oak-wreath on the other (ib. p. 1, pl. 1, 3). 


Zeus in Phrygia. 


From Phrygia Minor we pass to Phrygia 
proper. Here too Zeus was connected with 
an oak—witness the tale of Philemon and 
Baucis, who received Zeus and Hermes in 
human form, and were metamerphosed into 
an oak and a lime respectively (Ov. met. 8, 
620). Further, the Phrygian Zeus bore the 
title Bayatos (Hesych. s.v. Bayaios), t.¢. ‘ the 


1 Aeneus, the father of Cyzicus, was son of Stilbe 
and Apollo (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 948). The Thessa- 
lian Triopas according to some (Diod. 5. 61) was son 
of Stilbe and Apollo’s son Lapithes. Thus the 
father of Cyzicus would be brother or half-brother 
of Triopas, whose name attests the cult of the triple 
oak-Zeus (supra). 
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oak-god’ (Kretschmer, inl. p. 81, ‘von 
*baga, gr. payds’), with which cp. the Celtic 
divinities mentioned in inscriptions of the 
Allobroges: Dessau 4620 Iovi Baginati, 
4669 Bagino et Baginatiabus. That these 
too were oak-deities appears from Max. Tyr. 
dissert. 8. 8 KeArot o€Bovor pev Ala, adyadpa 
b€ Ads KeArixov tnd Spis. The Celtic 
cult was probably maintained by the Celts 
of Galatia, whose senate met at a place called 
Apuvépueros (Strab. 567). The Phrygian and 
Galatian Zeus was a sky-god ; for he was 
also called Bpovrév, ‘the thunderer,’ and 
stood in intimate relation to the sun 
(Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa iii, 891, 12 ff.). 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay lays stress on his 
chthonian character, citing a dedication at 
Nacoleia @eots katayOoviows kat Au Bpovravre 
(J.H.S. iii. 124) and observing that ‘almost 
every inscription in which he is mentioned 
is a gravestone’ (ib. v. 257). Hence Cumont 
l.c. concludes that Zeus Bpovraév had ‘ einen 
himmlischen und chthonischen Charakter.’ 
Prof. Ramsay also maintains that Zeus 
Bpovrév was one with the Carian Osogo or 
Zenoposeidon (Marindin in Class. Dict. 
709 b). If so, he was at once sky-god, 
water-god, and earth-god. Again, Zeus 
Bpovrév was called watyjp (J.H.S. iii. 124) ; 
and it is probable that he should be identi- 
fied with the Phrygian god Idzas (Hippol. 
ref. haer. 5, 118), ep. such inseriptions as 
JIS. v. 260 Ad Tara edynv, C.1.G. 3817 
Ilaria Avi Swrjpt, «7.4. But ITdas was 
only another name for “Artis (Diod. 3. 58), 
which seems indeed to be derived from arta 
as Ilazras from warza. On this showing 
Attis would be identical with the Phrygian 
Zeus, an equation which is expressly made 
by Psellus zepi dvoy. p. 109 Boiss. €or yap 
6 pev "Aris 7H Ppvyia yAdoon 6 Zeus, .7.X. 


Zeus in Bithynia. 

The Bithynians worshipped the same god 
under much the same titles. Inscriptions 
in honour of Zeus Bpovrév occur in Bithynia 
(Gruppe, Gr. Myth. 1111 n. 3) and ‘ Arrian 
in his account of Bithynia states that the 
Bithynians used to go up to the tops of the 
mountains and call upon Zeus as IIdzas 
and "Arris’ (Eust. 565, 4 ff.). This is not 
to be wondered at, since the Bithynians 
(Hdt. 7, 75), like the Phrygians (76. 73), 
were a Thracian tribe which had migrated 
from Eurcpe into Asia. We are, then, pre- 
pared to find that the Bithynian Zeus also 
was connected with the oak. At Heraclea 
Pontica Heracles planted two oaks by the 
altar of Zeus Srparios (Plin. hist. nat. 16, 
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239). Appian (6. Mithr, 66 White) de- 
scribes a sacrifice to this god: ‘ Mithridates 
...offered sacrifice to Zeus Stratius on a lofty 
pile of wood on a high hill, according to the 
fashion of his country, which is as follows. 
First, the kings themselves carry wood to 
the heap. Then they make a smaller pile 
encircling the other one, on which they pour 
milk, honey, wine, oil, and various kinds of 
incense. A banquet is spread on the ground 
for those present...and then they set fire 
to the wood. The height of the flame is 
such that it can be seen at a distance of 
1000 stades from the sea,’ ete. This des- 
cription reminds one of the bonfire on the 
top of Cithaeron kindled once in sixty years 
at the Great Daedala, when the oak-brides 
of Zeus were burnt (Paus. 9, 3, 1 ff.). There 
can be little doubt that in both cases 
the blaze was meant to replenish the 
powers of a solar Zeus: the words oi 
Baowrcis Evdopopotor express tersely the 
primitive duty of the oak-king (C.2. xvii., 
185). Coins of Amaseia, the residence of the 
Pontic kings (Strab. 561), have been rightly 
interpreted as referring to this cult (Cave- 
doni in Bull. Corr. Arch. 1840 p. 70). They 
exhibit a large altar, sometimes of two 
stages and flaming. Beside it are two trees 
with twisted trunks. Above it in some 
specimens there hovers an eagle or the 
sun-god in his quadriga or both (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Pontus, ete., p. 12, pl. 
2, 6; cp. tb. p. xvii, pl. 2, 2-5). An 
example described by Mionnet (suppl. t. iv. 
431 no. 79) shows a victim, perhaps a bull, 
lying on the altar. Again, an imperial coin 
of Prusa in Bithynia represents Zeus re- 
clining on a rocky hill from which grow 
two oak-trees (Wernicke ant. Denkm. ii. 1, 
p. 89, pl. 9, 5). Amother coin of Prusa 
perhaps shows the ritual of the same cult 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Pontus, ete. p. 
197, pl. 35, 7). Caracalla, sceptre in hand, 
is sacrificing at an altar, which burns before 
a tree. That the sacrifice is to Zeus appears 
from the eagle hovering above the tree. 
The boar approaching the altar of its own 
accord is like the bull on a coin of 
Stratonicea (C.Rk. xvii. 417 Fig. 14). 
The resemblance between the two types 
suggests that at Prusa the emperor took the 
piace, as he sometimes did, of the local 
sacred king. Close to Prusa ad Olympum 
is Cius; and from the neighbourhood of 
Cius comes an inscription Av ’OAvpriw kai 
’Aotparaiw kat Anuyntpt Kaproddpw (B.C.H. 
xvii. 540). Possibly, therefore, the second 
oak-tree at Prusa and at Heraclea Pontica 
was that of Demeter, who had sacred oaks 
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elsewhere (C.R. xvii. 180, cp. Paus. 10. 
33. 12). In any case dorparaios = Bpovrav. 
Zeus Bpovrév was sometimes paired with 
Hecate (C.I.L. vi. 733), not inappropriately 
since Hecate as an earth-goddess is wreathed 
with oak (Soph. frag. 480 D., Ap. Rhod. 3. 
1214 and schol. ad loc.). 


Zeus in Northern Greece. 


If the Thracian tribes known to history 
as the Phrygians and Bithynians thus wor- 
shipped an oak-Zeus, there should be relics 
of the cult in Thrace itself. In point of 
fact the suggestive name Apvas occurs more 
than once in the myths of Thrace and 
northern Greece; and in each case con- 
nexion with the oak-cult is probable. (1) It 
will be remembered that one Dryas, when 
claimant for the hand of Pallene and the 
kingdom of the Thracian Odomanti, was 
defeated in a chariot race and slain by Clitus 
(C.R. xvii. 270). The ‘oak-man’ killed by 
his rival, who thereby succeeds to the king- 
dom, and burnt on a great pyre (ib.) may 
well be regarded as an oak-king of the 
usual type. 

(2) Another Dryas was brother of the 
Thracian king Tereus, who slew him on 
suspicion that he was plotting the death 
of Itys (Hyg. fab. 45). The story told how 
Tereus, armed with a zéAexus, also pursued 
Procne and Philomela on the same ground 
till the gods changed them all into birds— 
Tereus becoming a hoopoe (érow), Procne a 
nightingale (aydév), Philomela a swallow 
(xeAvdov). A doublet to the Tereus-myth 
(Apollod. 3. 14. 8) is that of Polytechnus 
(Ant. Lib. 11), in which Polytechnus of 
Colophon pursues Aédon and Chelidonis till 
Zeus transforms all the family into birds — 
Polytechnus becoming a zeAexav because 
Hephaestus had given him a zéAexvs, the 
brother of Aédon becoming a hoopoe, ete. 
Now Prof. D’Arcy Thompson Gloss. Gk. 
Birds pp. 52, 56 f. has pointed out the 
strict parallelism between the hoopoe and 
the wood-pecker in ancient myth.! Thus 
Tereus the hoopoe is tantamount to Poly- 
technus the wood-pecker. But we have 
already seen (C.R. xvii. 412) that in Crete 
the name Wood-pecker was given to king 


leg. Ael. de nat. an. 3. 26 makes the hoopoe 
release its young from a nest in the wall, which has 
been stopped with a patch of mud, by means of a 
magic herb (cp. Bochart Hierozoicon ed. 1796 iii. 
112, Aristoph. av. 93, 654 f.). Plin. nat. hist. 10. 
40 tells a very similar tale of the picus Martius ; 
and Dr. Frazer informs me that the wood-pecker is 
still credited with the same powers in continental 
folklore. 
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Minos as visible 
oak-Zeus (IIikos 6 xai Zevs), whose sacred 


representative of an 


weapon was the double-axe. The recur- 
rence of oak and axe and wood-pecker in 
the Tereus-Polytechnus myth cannot be 
accidental. I infer that Tereus and Poly- 
technus were oak-kings,! armed with the 
weapon of and transformed into the birds 
of an oak-Zeus. When Euelpides in 
Aristoph. av. 480 spoke of Zeus as ‘soon 
destined to restore the sceptre to the 
Wood-pecker,’ it was no mere flight of 
fancy but a genuine folk-belief. 

(3) A similar tale is told by Ant. Lib. 14. 
Dryas was the father of Munichus, king and 
seer of the Molossi, who had by his wife 
Lelante a son Alcander, a better seer than 
himself, and three other children. Robbers 
set fire to their homes ; and Zeus rescued 
them from the flames by turning them all 
into birds. Lelante became a wood-pecker 
(mur) of the sort that chops at the oak 
(korrovea tiv Spiv) for insects.2 The ‘oak- 
man’ as facher of the king, the royal seer, 
the woodpecker-queen, plainly belong to 
the same cycle of religious ideas. The 
Molossian kings used to sacrifice to Zeus 
“Apeos at Passaron near Dodona (Plut. 
v. Pyrvh. 5); and it is probable that Zeus 
“Apevos was akin to Zeus Srparios, the oak- 
god of Caria (C.2. xvii. 417) and Bithynia 
(supra).® Indeed, Dodona itself was in 
Molossis (Strab. 321, Steph. Byz. sv. 
Awdovn). The first king of the Molossi 
was Phaethon, who entered Epirus along 
with Pelasgus (Plut. v. Pyrrh. 1); and a 
head of the sun-god figures on coins of the 
Molossian prince Alexander i. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Gk. Coins Thessaly, ete. p. 110, pl. 20, 
2,5). Coins of Epirus show the Dodonaean 
Zeus wearing an oak-wreath and sometimes 
accompanied by Dione (fig. 2=7b. p. 89, 





1 As such they would pass for Zeus. This may 
underlie the statement that Polytechnus and Aédon 
impiously claimed to love each other more fondly 
than Zeus and Hera (Ant. Lib. 11). 

2 Cp. Aristot. Hist. an. 614a 35, schol. Aristoph. 
av. 480, and the passages cited in C.R. xvii. 412. 

3 Zeus “Apetos occurs also at Olympia (Paus. 5. 
14. 6) and at Jasos in Caria (Overbeck Kunstmyth. 
NO. CLVI. VOL, XVIII. 
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pl. 17, 5). When the Molossian princes 
became kings of Epirus, they adopted 
similar designs (¢. p. 110, pl. 20, 3 





Alexander i.: fig. 3=76. p. 111, pl. 20, 10 
Pyrrhus). 

(4) But I have yet to prove that 
the deity represented by Apvas in northern 
Greece was threefold, comprising the char- 
acteristics of sky-god, water-god, and 
earth-god. This appears from a very sing- 
ular myth preserved most fully by Lact. 
Plac. ad Stat. Theb. 7. 256. A pious man 
named Pelargus or Pelasgus hospitably 
entertained Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury. 
They offered to grant him a wish. Being 
childless, he desired a son. ‘ Minxerunt 
ergo numina’ into the hide of an ox which 
their host had sacrificed to the gods. This 
they bade him bury in the earth and dig 
up after nine months. From it sprang 
Orion (‘ex urina nomen accepit’), who 
attempted to seduce Diana. The same 
authority elsewhere (ad Stat. Theb. 9. 843) 
states that the son of Orion was called 
Dryas, and adds inconsistently that Dryas 
was the son of Neptune, Jupiter, and 
Mercury, and hence bore on his armour 
the insignia of two gods (ad Stat. Theb. 9. 
856). According to others, the putative 
parents of Orion were Hyrieus son of 
Poseidon and Alcyone daughter of Atlas 
(Palaeph. 5), or Hyrieus and Clonia 
(Apollod. 3. 10. 1, Tzetz. ad Lye. 328). 
The scene of the myth is usually laid in 
Boeotia (schol. 77. 18. 486, schol. Od. 5. 
121, Palaeph. 5, Nonn. Dion. 13. 96 ff.), 
but once in Thrace (Hyg. fab. 195). 
Tzetzes’ version /.c. mentions as the three 
gods Zeus, Poseidon, and Apollo (not 
Hermes) : in either case they were sky-god, 
water-god, and earth-god. In the ‘ oak- 
man’ thus sprung from Zeus + Poseidon + 
Hermes (or Apollo) in the home of Pelasgus 
Zeus p. 209, Miinzt. 8, 11): the former I have 
identified with a tree-god (C.A. xvii. 271 ff.); the 
latter was presumably related to the Carian oak-Zeus 
(tb. p. 415 ff.). 
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I find a clear trace of the triple Pelasgian 
oak-Zeus. 

(5) Lycurgus, king of the Thracian 
Edones (Soph. Ant. 956, alib.), was prob- 
ably another oak-king. His weapon is 
the BovrAjé or double-axe (J/. 6. 135). 
He is a man and yet a god (Eur. 
Rhes. 971 ff. dvOpwrodaipwv . . . cepvos 
toicw eidoow eds). Above all, he is the 
son of one Dryas (//. 6. 130, alib.) and the 
father of another Dryas, whom he slew 
with an axe (eAéxer), mistaking him for a 
vine (Apollod. 3. 5. 1). The whole story 
of his opposition to Dionysus gains fresh 
point, if we may assume a conflict between 
the old oak-cult and the new vine-cult. 
Lycurgus, son of Dryas, pursuing with a 
BovrAné the nurses of Dionysus on Mt. 
Nysa (J/. 6. 130 ff.) has an exact parallel in 
Butes the Thracian, brother of Lycurgus 
son of Boreas, pursuing the nurses of 
Dionysus on Apios, the ‘Oak Mt.’ in 8. 
Thessaly (Diod. 5. 50).1 As an oak-king, 
Lycurgus would be responsible for the 
fertility of the land and in time of drought 
might even be put to death. Dr. Frazer G. 
B. i, 158f. draws attention to Apollod. 3.5. 
1: ‘When the land remained barren, the 
god delivered an oracle that it would be 
fruitful, if Lycurgus were put to death. 
Hereupon the Edoni took him to Mt. Pan- 
gaeum and bound him. There he perished 
according to the willof Dionysus, destroyed 
by horses.’ The manner of his death recalls 
that of Hippolytus-Virbius (G. B.? i. 6, ii. 
313 ff.) and strengthens my contention that 
Lycurgus was an oak-king. 

(6) Of Dryas the Lapith, the associate of 
Ixion (dpis and igds), I have already spoken 
(C. &. xvii. 420). 

(7) Yet another Dryas was the brother of 
Meleager present at the Calydonian hunt 
(Apollod. 1. 8. 2, Hyg. fab. 173). They 

1 Ultimately a compromise was effected between 
the oak-cult and the vine-cult. In an inser. from 
Thessalonica (B.C.H. xxiv. 322) a priestess of 
Tipwwopdpos, the Bearer of the Evergreen-oak, who 
speaks of herself as @vca and evela, leaves certain 
vineyards to her @facos, the mpiwwopdpa: if the cun- 
ditions of the bequest are not fulfilled, the property 
is to go to another @iacos, that of the dpo:opdpa or 
Oak-bearers. Coins of Thessalonica have a wreath 
of oak-leaves enclosing the word QEZSEAAONI- 
KEQN (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Macedonia, ete. 
pp. 108, 113 f.) or of ivy enclosing a bunch of 
grapes (7b. p. 109). Tzetzes in Lye. 212 read 
dnyarevs, not diyadevs, as the epithet of Dionysus, 
cp. Eust. 664, 48 6 dnyadrebs Aidvuoos TH onyg 
Tapwrupeiobar dia Tas avadevdpddas aumérouvs. The 
Bacchants in the neighbourhood of Dryoscephalae 
(C.R. xvii. 270) wear wreaths of oak (Kur. Bacch. 
703 cp. 110, 685, 1103). 





both came from Calydon, a town which was 
personified as a nymph ¢yyo éoreupervyn 
(Philostr. lun, imm. 4). The mistletoe- 
bearing oak seems to have played some part 
in the myth of Meleager ; for Sophocles in a 
fragment of his Meleager (354 6 Dind.) men- 
tions ifodopovs Spvas. Now Dr. Frazer G. 
B. iii. 446 ff. has made out a strong case 
for the mistletoe as a plant containing the 
external life of the oak-hero. Is it overbold 
to conjecture that the brand which con- 
tained the external life of Meleager was 
of mistletoe or mistletoe-bearing oak? 
Another oak-and-mistletoe hero seems to be 
Caeneus, whose myth is not unlike that of 
Balder. The Centaurs struck at him with 
oaks and firs (schol. //. 1. 264, Eust. 101, 10 
ff.), since he could not be wounded with iron 
but only with tree-trunks (Hyg. fub. 14). 
Ov. met. 12. 470 ff. states that they tried to 
bury him beneath a huge pile of oaks, from 
which a bird with yellow wings and loud 
scream was seen to issue. He calls the 
assailants of Caeneus ‘Ixione natos’ (7d. 
504), sons of the Mistletoe ; and Ion in his 
Phoenix or Caeneus dpvos idpara cipnxe tov igov 
(Athen. 45 p). Texts and monuments are 
further discussed by Seeliger in Roscher Lez. 
ii. 894 ff. and by Prof. E. Gardner in J. HS. 
xvii. 294 ff. pl. 6. 

The ship Argo was built of timber re- 
sembling that of the mistletoe-bearing oak 
(Plin. n.A. 13. 119). It is usually described 
as pine (reff. in Pauly-Wissowa ii. 721) ; 
but Val. Flace. 1. 95 speaks of ‘oaks,’ and 
the grammarians of a special wood dpyw 
(Hesych. s.v., schol. Opp. cyn. 1. 28, ep. et. 
mag. 136, 29). Argus the ship-wright 
must be identified with Argus the Argive 
eponym ; for he wears the bull’s-hide of the 
Argive hero (Ap. Rhod. 1. 324, Hyg. fab. 
14), is himself called ‘ Argivus’ (Hyg. fab. 
14), and is sometimes said to have built the 
vessel at Argos (Hegesand. ap. Tzetz. Lyc. 
883, Heyesipp. ap. et. mag. 136, 32, schol. 
rec. Theocr. 13. 21). But Argus the 
Argive eponym was, as we have seen 
(supra), only another name for the triple 
Pelasgian Zeus.? It follows that the Argo 
was the ship of Zeus and derived its name 


2 According to Tzetz. Lyc. 492, Malalas 6. 209, 
Althaea had eaten a spray of olive before Meleager’s 
birth and borne it along with him: on this his life 
depended. The olive was elsewhere a substitute for 
the oak (C.R. xvii. 273). 

3 “Apyos, the ‘ Bright’ one, obviously corresponds 
in meaning to Zevs, the ‘Bright’ one; cp. Zevs 
apyns (Emped. 160), Zeds apyinépavvos (Z7. 19. 121, 
alib.). The word apyns denoted ‘a thunderbolt,’ 
and “Apyns was a Cyclops who forged thunderbolts 
for Zeus (Eust. 906, 46 ; 1528, 35). 
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from that fact. This explains why a frag- 
ment of Dodonaean oak was built into her 
(Tzetz. Lye. 1319, alid.): Zeus must be 
aboard his own vessel to direct her course. 
It is commonly stated that the trees of 
which the Argo was built grew on Mt. 
Pelion (Hdt. 4. 179, alid.). The summit of 
the mountain boasted a sanctuary of Zeus 
’Axpatos, to which in the heat of summer, 
when the dog-star appeared, came a pro- 
cession of young men, chosen by the priest 
from the best families at Demetrias and 
clad in fresh ram-skins (Dicaearch. 2. 8). 
Now we have already found the title 
’Axpatoe Geoi applied to Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Hades at Mitylene (supra). Further, the 
oak-woods of Pelion are mentioned by Ov. 
fast. 5. 382, Val. Flace. 1. 95; it was in an 
oak on Pelion that Asclepius nurtured his 
snake (Nic. ther. 439, Eutecn. ad loc., ep. 
Apollod. 1. 9.11); and the northern summit 
is still ‘clothed with oaks’ (Smith Dict. 
Geogr. ii. 569). Not improbably, therefore, 
the cult of Zeus on Pelion was that of the 
triple Pelasgian oak-god. Again, the Argo 
went in quest of the golden fleece, which 
had been stripped from the ram sacrificed 
by Phrixus to Zeus Aadvortios (Paus. 1. 24. 2, 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 653) or ®véos, and 
nailed to an oak in Colchis (Apollod. 1. 9. 1, 
16). Phrixus was the son of Athamas, and 
the whole Phrixus-myth is bound up with 
the ritual of the Athamantidae (Pauly- 
Wissowa ii. 1929 ff.), which furnishes one 
of the clearest examples of a priestly-king 
sacrificed as soon as his fertilising powers 
decay (Frazer G.B.? ii. 34 ff., Paus. v. 172 f.). 
Note that in Athamania also there was a 
cult of Iupiter Acraeus on a height named 
Aethiopia, which commanded the capital 
Argithea (Liv. 38. 2). 

The ’Apyeada, the kingly clan of Mace- 
donia, appear to have come from the district 
of “Apyos 'Opeorixov (App. Syr. 63), though 
for political reasons the Macedonian mon- 
archs claimed descent from the Temenidae 
of the Peloponnesian Argos (Hdt. 8. 137, 
Thue, 2. 99). At Aiyaé or Aiyéar was ‘ the 
hearth of the Macedonian kingdom’ (Diod. 
exc. p. 563, 31); and here the Macedonian 
kings were buried (Plin. 2.4. 4. 33, alib.) 
along with much treasure (Diod. /.c., Plut. 
v. Pyrrh, 26). Their funeral games (Diod. 19. 
52) included a povopaxyia (Athen. 155a). 
‘Populus Pelasgi’ says Just. 7. 1.35; and 
it is very possible that the Argead kings 
were representatives of the Pelasgian oak- 
god. This would square with the honours 


1 Cp. the species termed Spuivas or dpvivos (Steph. 
Thes. 8.%.). 
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paid to Zeus at Dium by Archelaus (Diod. 
17. 16) and Alexander (Arr. an. 1. 16), 
with Alexander’s claim to be the son of 
Zeus, if not Zeus himself (C.R. xvii. 404), 
and with the type of the Dodonaean Zeus on 
coins of Macedonia in genere (Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Gk. Coins Macedonia, ete. p. 13). The 
oak-wreath surrounding a club, which 
occurs so often on Macedonian coins (ib. 
pp. 7, 8, 14, 16, 17, etc.) is probably the 
symbol of Heracles, not Zeus. Oak-deities 
were long-lived in Macedonia: the peasant 
still dreads the Drymiais in spring as wood- 
nymphs, in autumn as water-nymphs (G. F. 
Abbott Macedonian Folklore p. 63 f.). 

In Thessaly too an oak-crowned Zeus 
appears on the coins (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. 
Coins Thessaly, etc. p. 1 ff., pl. 1, 1), and 
there are legends of oak-kings. Triopas 
king of Dotium and Triopas king of the 
Perrhaebians [ have already mentioned 
(supra). At Phylace in Phthiotis there 
was a sacred oak into which Phylacus, the 
eponymous king of the place, had thrust his 
knife when gelding rams (Apollod. 1. 9. 12). 
The sacred oak, the royal guardian (@vAa- 
kos), the knife sticking in the tree, the rams, 
are all traits that suggest the cult of an 
oak-Zeus ; and it is noteworthy that Deion, 
the father of Phylacus, was the brother of 
Athamas (Apollod. 1. 7. 3). 


Zeus in Central Greece. 


Dryops, the eponym of the Dryopians, 
was father of the river-god Peneus (Phere- 
cyd. ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1213), or son of 
the river-god Spercheus and the Danaid 
Polydora (Ant. Lib. 32), or son of the 
Arcadian Lycaon and Dia (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
1, 1218), or son of Apollo and Dia daughter 
of Lycaon (Paus. 4. 34. 11, schol Ap. Rhod. 
1. 1283, et. mag. 288, 34, Tzetz. Lye. 480)— 
variants which correspond to successive 
abodes of the Dryopians on their southward 
migration.” As an infant, Dryops had 
been hidden by Dia in the trunk of an oak 
(T'zetz. Lyc. 480). Since dpvoy means ‘a 
wood-pecker’ (Aristoph. av. 304), Prof. 
D'Arcy Thompson plausibly conjectures 
that ‘the Dryopes were probably, like the 
descendants of Picus, a Woodpecker-tribe ’ 
(Gloss. Gk. Birds p. 52). The Dryopians 
are said to have called the gods zoza 
(Tzetz. Lye. 943, Plut. de aud. poem. 22c, 
schol. Od. 1. 32), as did the Scythians their 

* Apuvoris was subsequently named Awpis (Hdt. 
8. 31), the ‘Oak-land’ (Schrader Reallex. p. 164); 
so that the importance of the oak in Central Greece 
is incontestable. Indeed, one great division of the 
Greek race, the Dorians, derived their name from it. 
G 2 
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underground images (et. mag. 823, 31, 
Herodian. ap. Theognost. can. 158, 14). 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay (J.H.S. iii. 124) con- 
nects the word with the Phrygian and 
Bithynian Idras and the Scythian Zeus 
Tlazatos (Eust. 565, 7). If this connexion 
is sound, it is probable that the Dryopians, 
like the Phrygians and Bithynians, wor- 
shipped an oak-Zeus. 

Another woodpecker-king was Celeus. 
Celeus was a Cretan transformed by Zeus 
into a green wood-pecker (xeAeds) for stealing 
honey from his cave in Crete (Ant. Lib. 19). 
Another Celeus was the early king at 
Eleusis, who received Demeter into his 
house (h. Cer. 96 ff.) and bade the people 
build her a temple (7b. 296 ff.). He invented 
the Prytaneum (Plut. symp. 4. 4. 1), and 
used to bring home ‘acorns and bramble- 
berries, and dry faggots for his hearth’ 
(Ov. fast. 4. 509 f.)—doubtless a éoria such 
as oak-kings had elsewhere. Ascalabus of 
Eleusis, for mocking at Demeter, was 
changed by her into a spotted lizard (doxa- 
AaBos Ant. Lib. 24, alib.), an animal whose 
tree-climbing habits Aristotle compares with 
those of the dpvoxoAdmrrns (h. an. 614 b 4, 
de mir. ausc. 831 b 6). The mysteries were 
imported from Eleusis into Andania, where 
they were celebrated in an oak-grove (Paus. 
4.1.5 f.). And the boy who at Athenian 
weddings pronounced the Eleusinian formula 
épvyov kaxov, nipov dpewoy was wreathed 
with oak and thorn (Hesych. s.v.). Prob- 
ably, therefore, Demeter had once at Eleusis, 
as elsewhere (C'.R. xvii. 180), sacred oaks. 
Further evidence is wanting, unless indeed 
we may venture to regard Triptolemus son 
of Celeus as a representative of the triple 
god.! 

We come next to Athens. Ael.v.h. 5.17 
states that, if any one cut down a young 
evergreen oak from a herodn, the Athenians 
used to put him to death, From this I 
infer that one or more Athenian - heroes 

' Triptolemus crossed the world in his car ‘ borne 
aloft through the sky’ (Apollod. 1. 5, 2). The car 
was borrowed by Antheas, who fell off and was 
killed (Paus. 7. 18. 3). This certainly recalls 
Phaethon and the solar car. Triptolemus was some- 
times said to be the son of Oceanus and Ge 
(Pherecyd. ap. Apollod. 1. 5. 2); and was often 
regarded as a judge in the Underworld (Plat. ap. 414. 
Preller-Robert p. 770 n. 3). An Argive legend 
made him the brother of Eubuleus, son of Trochilus 
‘the Wren’ a priest of the mysteries at Argos 
(Paus. 1. 14. 2). Thus he had connexions with sky, 
sea, and earth. The shape of his car, a wheeled 
seat, invites comparison with the sella cwrulis, 
which was originally a chariot (Gell. 3. 18. 4, adib., 
cp. Babelon Monn. de la Rép. ii. 532) used to pre- 
vent the sacrosanct person from contact with the 
ground (ep. Frazer G@. B.* iii, 202 f.). 
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were connected with the oak.2 But who 
Possibly the old kings of Athens. Strab. 
321 gives as samples of ‘barbaric’ (i.e. 
Dryopian, Pelasgian, etc.) names Cecrops, 
Codrus, Aeclus, Cothus, Drymas, Crinacus. 
The first four of these belong to the genealogy 
of Athenian kings; the last one to that of 
Boeotian kings: so that Drymas, who is 
otherwise unknown, was in all probability 
an Athenian or Boeotian hero. However, 
there is better evidence for supposing that 
Athens had at one time oak-kings. Lycus, 
son of Pandion, when driven from Athens 
by his brother Aegeus, took with him the 
cult of the Great Goddesses and established 
it at Andania in the Avxov dpupos, an oak- 
coppice named after him (Paus. 4. 1. 6, 4. 
2. 6): he was a seer and the founder of the 
Lycomidae (Roscher Zea. ii. 2186). Aegeus 
too may have had some connexion with the 
oak ; for he gave Theseus a sail stained red 
with oak-dye to hoist if he returned in 
safety from Crete (Simon. ap. Plut. v. Thes. 
17 howixeov ioriov iype tepuppevor zpivov avOe 
épifadXov). Neleus, son of Codrus,? when he 
led a colony from Athens, was bidden by 
an oracle to make an image of Artemis from 
a very fruitful tree. Having found a very 
fruitful oak at Miletus, he made an image 
of the goddess from it and there built his 
town (schol. Call. h. Jov. 77).4 Finally, Lye. 
1378 speaks of Codrus himself as dvaxros tod 
Spuynko7ov because, when he devoted his life 
for his country, he dressed as a woodman 
(Tzetz. ad loc.); ep. Tzetz. chil. 1. 193 f. 
0 yvovs 6 Kddpos kai orodiv dapevos Sputdpov 
| weAéxee Adxwvd twa xreivas dvtavatpeirat 
If the last of the Athenian kings on so 
solemn an occasion appeared as an oak- 
cutter armed with an axe, we may be sure 
that this was no mere disguise but the 
ancient ritual costume of an oak-king. 
Athens, then, had her oak-kings: but we 
have yet to prove that they were the priestly 
representatives of a triple Zeus. In their 
old palace, the Erechtheum, stood three 
altars—‘ one of Poseidon, on which they 
sacrifice also to Erechtheus in obedience to 
an oracle ; one of the hero Butes ; and one 


> 


2 Botticher Baumkultus p. 75, fig. 63, published 
a ‘hero-relief’ from Athens, which represents a 
young warrior standing beside his horse and feeding 
a large snake coiled round an oak-tree. On the tree 
are perched two small birds (wood-peckers?). It is 
also decked with armour (sword, spear, shield, 
breast-plate). A boy approaches with a helmet in 
one hand and a palm-branch in the other. In the 
background is a pillar supporting a vase. 

® On the cult of Codrus in the temenos of Neleus 
and Basile (Ditt.* 550) see Kern in Pauly-Wissowa 
iii, 41 f. 
See further C.R, xvii. 415. 
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of Hephaestus’ (Paus. 1. 26. 5). (1) Posei- 
don’s ‘sea’ on the Acropolis is compared 
by Paus. 1. 26. 5 to that at Aphrodisias, a 
town where the cult of a triple oak-Zeus 
seems to have flourished (C.R. xvii. 416): 
note also the ‘ place called IléAayos which is 
full of oaks’ adjoining the sanctuary of 
Poseiden “Immuos on the road from Mantinea 
to Tegea (Paus. 8.11. 1). (2) Butes can 
hardly be separated from the Bovdona yearly 
performed on the Athenian Acropolis: 
indeed Hesychius expressly interprets Bovrns 
as 6 tots Atirodios ta Bovddria dpov. The 
Bovdova were sacrifices to Zeus Iodtevs 
(Paus. 1. 24. 4, 1. 28. 10, schol. Aristoph. 
nub. 985), and their peculiar ritual resem- 
bled in several points that of the oak-Zeus. 
Oxen were driven round the altar and the 
ox that tasted the cakes upon it was 
slaughtered (Porph. de. abst. 2. 30): exactly 
the same thing was done with goats at 
Halicarnassus in the cult of Zeus ’Acxpatos 
(C.R. xvii. 415 f.), The axe figured largely 
in the Athenian rite, being left on the spot 
by the Bovdovos and afterwards tried (Paus, 
1, 24, 4, 1. 28 10) at the Court in the Pry- 
taneum (Paus. 1. 28. 10) and sunk in the 
sea (Porph. de abst. 2. 30): the axe was 
almost everywhere a feature of the oak-cult, 
and the special circumstance of an axe ‘left 
on the spot’ recurs at Dodona (C.R. xvii. 
409) and at Dotium (supra). The flight of the 
Bevdovos (Paus. 1. 24. 4., 1. 28. 10, ep. 
Porph. de abst, 2. 29, schol. 77. 18, 483) also 
has parallels in the oak-cults of Italy 
(Frazer G.B.* ii. 67). It is probable, there- 
fore, that Butes ‘the oxman’ was originally 
the priestly-king of an oak-Zeus. This 
agrees well with the legend of Butes pur- 
suing the Bacchants on the Oak-mountain in 
Thessaly (sepra): Wernicke has shown the 
essentially Attic character of that legend 
(Pauly-Wissowa iii. 1082). (3) The third 
altar in the Erechtheum was that of Hephaes- 
tus, who in the extremely archaic Athenian 
myth (Apollod. 3. 14.6 aid.) was the father 
of Erichthonius 6 ynyeryjs (Eur. Jon. 20). It 
appears, then, that the three altars in the 
Erechtheum attest the cult of Poseidon, 
Zeus, and a chthonian deity. 

Further, it is probable that these three 
were but diverse forms of Zeus. Poseidon’s 
title "EpexGevs (C.LA. i. 387, iii. 276, 805, 
Plut. vit. X or, 843 B,c, Hesych. s.v.) was 
by some regarded as a title of Zeus (schol. 
Lyc. 158 70 d& ’EpexOeis twis pév ext tod 
TlooetdGvos, GAAou Sé ext Tod Avos 7Kovcar). 
Again, Butes, the representative of Zeus 
IloAtevs, was the ancestor of the Eteo- 
butadae, who were the hereditary priests of 
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Poseidon ’Epeyevs (reff. in Pauly-Wissowa 
iii. 1080). And rightly so; for Zeus on the 
Acropolis was a rain-god (Paus. 1. 24. 3), a 
morei-Aas. Lastly, Hephaestus is armed 
with the BovrAné, when he cleaves the head 
of Zeus for the birth of Athena (et. mag. 
371, 41, app. narr. Westerm. p. 360, 3). 
Indeed, Hephaestus, the celestial smith, is 
beyond doubt (see Roscher Lew. i. 2047 ff.) 
a god of thunder and lightning, like Zeus 
himself. As such, he would naturally be 
connected with the oak. A_ well-known 
relief in the Vatican (Roscher ih. 2046) 
shows him leaning on a maiden wreathed 
with acorns, etc. And a Cretan coin already 
figured (C'.2. xvii. 413) identifies him with 
Zeus as an oak-god: for Zeus Fedyavos is 
Voleanus, the Italian Hephaestus'; and 
Zeus FeAxdvos is seated in an oak. The 
tradition (Cinaethon ap. Paus. 8. 53. 5) 
that Hephaestus was the son of Talos again 
connects him with an oak-Zeus (C.R. xvii. 
406). So does his title Aaféados (Pind. 
Nem. 4. 59, Eur. Here. fur. 471, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Vases iv. F 269: see Pauly-Wissowa 
iv. 1995 f.); ep. the Aaédados of Crete and 
the Aaidada of Plataea (CR. xvii. 412). I 
suggest, then, that in the three altars of 
Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestus, which were 
preserved in the Erechtheum down to the 
second century of our era, we have an in- 
dication that the early kings of Athens 
worshipped the triple Pelasgian oak-Zeus. 
The altar inscribed Adi Natw, which was 
found to the west of the Erechtheum (C.R. 
xvii. 186), was indeed appropriately placed. 

My argument is supported by the fact 
that the old oath prescribed on the wooden 
pillars of Solon was an oath by the tpets 
Geot (Hesych. s.v.), who, if Pollux is right, 
were a triad of Zeuses: Poll. 8. 142 zpets 
Geods dpvivac keAever SoAwv, ixéorov Kabaporov 
éfaxeotnpa. Since these pillars (afoves) were 
kept for centuries in the Prytaneum and 
stone copies of them (xvpBes) in the Stoa 
Basileios (Busolt Gr. Gesch. 2 ii. 290 ff.), it is 
highly probable that the oath was that of 
the old Athenian kings. The position thus 
accorded to Zeus as the supreme god of early 
Athens agrees with the importance 
attached to the Diasia in the time of Cylon 
(Thuc. 1. 126). For the Diasia> was 
a festival of Zeus MeAdyios, a chthonian 

1 The coin representing Zeus FeAxavos is a coin of 
éaordés. Does this fact throw any light on the 
derivation of the puzzling name “Hgaaros? It is 
at least a singular coincidence. 

* The name is probably a lengthened form of Ata, 
on the analogy—as Mr. P. Giles has suggested—of 
Atoviciw. There was a festival Ata at Teos (Michel 
1318): cp. the Athenian Mavéta. 
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form of Zeus (Roscher Lew. ii. 2558 ff.1) 
regarded as one with Zeus Maimaxrys 
and Zeus Ka@dpowos (Hesych. pamaxrns 
petAixtos. Ka@dpows), we. as a threefold 
Zeus. That Zeus MeA‘yuos was at once 
storm-god (= sky-god) and earth-god is 
generally admitted: that he was also a 
water-god appears from an Attic relief, 
which shows him seated on the head of 
Acheloiis (Roscher Zex. ii. 2559). At 
Sicyon he was represented by a stone pyra- 
mid (Paus. 2. 9. 6), probably a three-sided 
block (so Welcker Gr. Gétterl. i. 221, ep. 
the Zeuses of Mallus, Tarsus, ete.: De 
Visser de Gr. diis p. 45, Roscher Lew. ii. 
1520) like the tpryovw orjdy that Pindar 
set up beside the altar of Zeus “Appov 
inscribed with his hymn to that deity 
(Paus. 9. 16. 1). The comparison suggests 
that the Athenian xipBes, which, to judge 
from the extant fragment of one (C.J.A. iv. 
2. 559), were three-sided prisms of stone, 
simply copied the primitive idols of the 
triple Zeus. If so, they naturally enjoined 
the oath by the zpeis Geo’. Again, of the four 
ancient Athenian tribes one, the Tedéovtes, 
certainly stood in some relation to Zeus, ep. 
CLA. iii. 2 Atos Tedéovros tepoxnpré ; 
another, the “OzAynres, may have done so, ep. 
Zeus ‘OzAdcpus in Caria and Arcadia 
(Preller-Robert p. 141, n. 2); a third, the 
Aiytxopys, very possibly denoted the ‘sons of 
the Oak’ (cp. aiyiAwy, aiyis, Eiche, ete.) ; 
while the fourth, the ’Apyadjs, seems to have 
traced its descent from Argus the Argive 
eponym (Maass in Gétt. gel. Anz. 1889, ii. 
107 f.), who was none other than the triple 
Pelasgian Zeus (supra). 

But, it will be objected, there were no 
oaks on the Acropolis. True: but Theo- 
phrastus in a list of trees that thrive on 
high ground mentions, along with various 
species of oak, a nut known as the ‘ acorn 
of Zeus’ or ‘royal’ nut (ap. Macrob. Sat. 
3. 18. 4 Kapva, 7 Kat Aws Badavos. hanc 
Graeci etiam basilicam vocant, ep. Theophr. 
h. pl. 3. 3. 1). When, therefore, we find 
worked into the south porch of the Erech- 
theum six figures called Kapvariwes (Athen. 
241 8, Vitr. 1. 1. 5), it seems probable that 
they represent Nut-maidens (cp. Artemis 
Kapvaris Paus. 5. 10. 7, Hesych. s.v.), the 
nymphs of a quondam nut-grove, which did 
duty for an oak-grove as the abode of Zeus 

1 Miss Harrison in her interesting chapter on 
‘The Diasia’ (Prolegomena p. 12 ff.) regards the cult 
of Zeus as grafted upon that of an ancient serpent- 
deity Meilichios: but she admits that any educated 
Greek of the fifth century B.c. would have said 
* Zeus Meilichios is Zeus in his underworld aspect— 
Zeus- Hades,’ 
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and his royal representative. ‘ Nuces,’ says 
Servius, ‘in tutela sunt Iovis: unde et 
iuglandes vocantur, quasi Iovis glandes’ 
(Serv. buc. 8. 30, ep. Cloatius Verus ap. 
Macrob. J.c. ‘iuglans...quasi Diuglans’). 
Conversely acorns are called nuts in Eubul. 
ap. Athen. 52B d¢yyovs, Kapva Kapioria. 
On the sacred tree utilised as a pillar of the 
house see Mr. A. Evans in J.H/.S. xxi. 145 
fi, 156 ff., 186 ff.: perhaps the closest 
analogy to the Caryatides of the Erechtheum 
is offered by the Nymphae Querquetulanae, 
who support a transverse beam on coins of 
the gens Accoleia (Babelon Monn. de la Rép. 
i. 100). Now at Dodona there were six 
nymphs, who were said to have been the 
nurses of Zeus (Hyg. fab. 182), though 
others explained that Zeus had given them 
Dionysus to tend (schol. //. 18. 486). The 
six Caryatides at Athens may well have 
been a similar group of nymphs, ‘nurses’ 
of the oak-Zeus. The nurses of Dionysus 
are regularly called riOjvar, and Plut. symp. 
3. 9. 2 uses the same word of the nurses of 
Zeus. This, I believe, gives us a clue to 
the meaning of ’A@jva. I take it that 
*4-Onvn, like t-Onvy, was a strengthened form 
of the root that appears in Hesych. @jynov- 
yada.2 The d6jva or ‘nurses’ of Zeus were 
a prominent feature of the Acropolis, and 
they gave their name to the town built 
about it. Athena in turn took her name 
(A@nvaia, ’AOnvaa, "AOnva) from Athens 
(A@jva), not Athens from Athena. A 
parallel case is perhaps that of ‘A@jvac 
Auwdes in Euboea; for on the mountain 
above it Heracles sacrificed to Zeus Kyjvatos 
and fed the flame dzd zueipas dpvds (Soph. 
Trach. 766), and in the near neighbourhood 
was the district Apupds (Strab. 445). 

Oaks must at one time have been common 
in Attica, as is shown by the deme-names 
Pyyaia (belonging to the tribes Atynis and 
Tlavdtovis), Pyyots (belonging to the ’Epey- 
Onis), Apvayapveis (Zonaras p. 569, alib.), by 
the town Apvpds (Dem. 446), by the island 
Atywa (C.R. xvii. 405), by the Sapwvixos 
KoATos (capwvis = old oak: Plin. n. hf. 4. 9 
sinus Saronicus, olim querno nemore redi- 
mitus, unde nomen, ita Graecia antiquitus 
appellante quercum), etc. When they 
gradually disappeared, and were replaced by 
more profitable trees, Zeus, as at Olympia 
(C.R. xvii. 273), took over the olive in place 
of the oak. The thunderbolt-god Zeus 
Kara:Bdrns became Zeus Mépwos guardian of 
the popia éAata (schol. Soph. 0.C. 705), in 

2 Eust. 83, 25 ’A@hyn.. . ofovel aANOn Tis odoa wS 
uh OnAdocaca hits upon a somewhat similar ety- 
mology. I owe the passage to Miss Harrison. 
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which the ‘external’ life of the Athenians 
was probably thought to reside (cp. the 
olive-spray in the story of Meleager : supra). 
Hence we hear of the dor? éAaia (Poll. 9. 
17, altb.), of the sacred oil used for the 
perpetuai lamp in the Erechtheum (Plut. v. 
Num. 9) and awarded to successful athletes 
at the Panathenaea (schol. Soph. 0.C. 705). 
The same transition appears in the myth of 
Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon, who in at- 
tempting to cut down Athena’s olive decapi- 
tated himself with his axe (schol. Aristoph.- 
nub, 1006, Serv. geory. 1. 18), just as Ly- 
curgus son of Dryas hewed off his own leg 
with an axe in attempting to cut down a 
vine (Roscher Zev. ii. 2194). But the 
memory of the old regal cult died hard. 
When the comedians hailed Pericles as Zeus 
(Plut. v. Per. 3, 13), they gave voice to the 
immemorial belief that the strong man of 
the day was Zeus incarnate (C.2R. xvii. 277 
f.) ; and one of them, Plato, spoke of oaks 
as ‘royal’ trees (Hesych. 8.v. dpywvidas). 
The Pandia indeed was soon thrown into 
the shade by the Panathenaea: but it is 
instructive to note that even at the Pana- 
thenaea a freedman or barbarian was ex- 
pected to carry a branch of oak (Bekk. an. 
242, 3 dpiv hépev dia ris dyopas), presum- 
ably in token that he was acting as a genuine 
son of Athens (cp. the dporoddpor of Thessa- 
lonica, supra). 


Zeus in Southern Greece. 


When the Heraclidae returned to the 
Peloponnese, an oracle was given them that 
they should take as their guide rov tp.0d¢- 
Gadpov. On the suggestion of Cresphontes 
they followed a man driving a mule, which 
was blind of one eye. This man was 
Oxylus, to whom they promised the land of 
Elis as his reward (Paus. 5. 3.5 f.). A very 
similar tale is told by Apollod. 2. 8, 3 and 
Suid. s8.v. rpi0dOarpos. Apollodorus adds 
that, on gaining possession of the Pelopon- 
nese, the Heraclidae built three altars to 
Zeus Iarpwos and cast lots for Argos, Lace- 
daemon, and Messene (2. 8. 4). Now the 
three-eyed Zeus of Argos was said to have 
been the Zeus Ilatpdos of Priam (Paus. 2. 
24, 3). We are thus led to enquire whether 
Oxylus too was an oak-king, the representa- 
tive of a triple Zeus. Strab. 354 states that 
the Olympic contest was founded by Oxylus 
and his Aetolians: Ephorus (ap. Strab. 
357 f., ep. Pind. Ol. 3. 12, Paus. 5. 8. 5, 
5. 9. 4), that Oxylus took charge of the 
Olympic cult and consecrated the land of 
Elis to Zeus. But I have already shown 
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that the kings of Elis were incarnations of 
an oak-Zeus (C.R. xvii. 271 ff.). In the 
case of Oxylus this connexion with the oak 
is particularly clear. His name means 
‘Woodman’: Hesych. dgvdov. . . iadévAor, 
cp. also the évAe’s at Olympia (C.R. xvii. 
181). Of his tomb Paus. 6. 24. 9 says: 
‘In the market-place of Elis I saw another 
structure: it was in the form of a temple, 
low, without walls, the roof being supported 
by oaken pillars. The natives agree that it 
is a tomb, but do not remember whose it is. 
If the old man whom I questioned spoke 
the truth, it is the tomb of Oxylus.’ Oxylus’ 
son Andraimon married Dryope, the oak- 
maiden (Ant. Lib. 32). Pherenicus, the 
epic poet of Heraclea, spoke of another 
Oxylus who became by Hamadryas the father 
of the nymphs Karya, Balanos, Kraneios, 
Orea (? Morea), Aigeiros, Ptelea, Ampelos, 
Syke (Athen. 788). L. Weniger in Roscher 
Lex, iii. 1236, 66 ff. says of Oxylus the 
Aetolian: ‘Manches in dem ihm umge- 
benden Sagengewebe deutet auf einen solar- 
ischen Heros.’ Not without reason, if I am 
right in supposing him to have been the 
priestly-king of an oak-Zeus. 

The principal Zeus-cult of the Peloponnese 
was that on Mt. Lycaeus in Avcadia. 
Pausanias, who gives the best account of it, 
says (8. 38. 6 f. Frazer): ‘There is a pre- 
cinct of Lycaean Zeus on the mountain and 
people are not allowed to enter it; but if 
any one disregards the rule and enters, he 
cannot possibly live more thana year. It 
is also said that inside the precinct all 
creatures, whether man or beast, cast no 
shadows. . . On the topmost peak of the 
mountain there is an altar of Lycaean Zeus 
in the shape of a mound of earth. . . In 
front of the altar, on the east, stand two 
pillars, on which there used formerly to be 
gilded eagles. On this altar they offer 
secret sacrifices to Lycaean Zeus, but I did not 
care to pry into the details of the sacrifice. 
Be it as it is and has been from the begin- 
ning.’ Again (ib. 5), ‘On Lycaeus there is 
a sanctuary of Pan, and round about it a 
grove of trees ; also there is a hippodrome, 
and in front of it a stadium. Here of old 
they celebrated the Lycaean games. 
Here, too, are bases of statues, but the 
statues are no longer there: an elegiac 
inscription on one of the bases states that 
the statue was that of Astyanax, and that 
he was of the stock of Arcas.’ Lastly 
(ib. 10), ‘The river at Mt. Lycaeus is the 
third river that bears the name of Acheloiis.’ 
Now it isin Arcadia, if anywhere, that we 
should expect to find parallels to the cult 
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of a Pelasgian Zeus. And in point of fact 
we are not disappointed. Zeus Avxatos in 
several respects challenges comparison with 
Zeus Naios. To begin with, on Mt. 
Lycaeus Zeus was reared by three nymphs, 
of whom two at least were water-nymphs 
(Paus. 8. 38. 3), just as at Dodona he had 
three Naiad-nymphs for nurses (Hyg. 182). 
Next, in both places he seems! to have had 
the same partner ; for at Lycosura, high on 
the slope of Mt. Lycaeus, was a famous 
sanctuary of Demeter and her daughter 
(Paus. 8. 37. 1 ff.). Then again, Zeus 
Avkaios was probably a solar god: no 
shadows were cast by man or beast in his 
precinct (Paus. 8. 38. 6, Theopompus ap. 
Polyb. 16. 12. 7), and Lycosura was ‘the 
first city that ever the sun beheld’ (Paus. 
8. 38.1). Zeus Avxaios, like Zeus Ndios, had a 
peculiar spring, which flowed with an equal 
body of water in summer or winter (Paus. 
8. 38. 3). Again, Zeus Avxatos, like Zeus 
Naios of old, was served with human sacri- 
fices (Plat. rep. 565 p, Theophrastus ap. 
Porph. de abst. 2. 27), which the author of 
pseudo-Platonic Minos 315 c compares with 
the offerings made by the descendants 
of Athamas. The recurrence of a river 
Acheloiis (Paus. 8. 38. 9 f.) is another point 
of resemblance between Mt. Lycaeus and 
Dodona. ‘The two gilded eagles perched on 
columns in front of the Lycaean altar 
(Paus. 8. 38. 7) recall the golden dove 
(Philostr. Maj. tmagg. 33. 1) or pair of 
doves (Soph. Zrach. 172 with schol.) at 
Dodona, Zeus Avxaios had a sacred hearth, 
corresponding to that of Zeus Ndios ; for on 
the summit of Mt. Lycaeus there is still to 
be seen a circular level, about fifty yards 
across, covered with a layer of potsherds 
and charred bones (Frazer Paus. iv. 382).2 
The Lycaean games or Avxcasa (Paus. 8. 38. 
5) were similar to the Dodonaean games or 
Ndia : they were founded by Lycaon, son of 
Pelasgus, the inventor of athletic sports 
(Paus. 3. 2. 1, Plin. hist. nat. 7. 205), and 
besides the races in the hippodrome 
(Paus. 8. 38. 5) included a foot-race and a 


‘If it be objected that the Arcadians regarded 
Demeter as the wife of Poseidon (Pans. 8. 37. 9), I 
should reply that Poseidon was but the local form 
of Zeus. Pausanias in this very passage goes on to 
say that Despoina, the daughter of Demeter by 
Poseidon, corresponded to Cora, the daughter of 
Demeter by Zeus. 

? The local tradition, mentioned by Dr. Frazer, 
‘that these are the bones of men whom the ancients 
caused to be here trampled to death by horses, as corn 
is trodden by horses on a threshing-floor’ is 
deserving of attention. We have founda parallel to it 
in the myths of Lycurgus and Hippolytus-Virbius 
(supra). 
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race of men carrying shields (Cavvadias 
Fouilles d’Epidaure i. 78 no. 240). But, 
after all, the central feature of the Dodo- 
naean cult was the sacred oak. Are there, 
it will be asked, any traces of an oak- 
cult in connexion with Zeus Avxaios? 
Pausanias, speaking of the spring Hagno 
on Mt. Lycaeus, says (8. 38. 4 Frazer) : 
‘If there is a long drought, and the 
seeds in the earth and the trees are 
withering, the priest of Lycaean Zeus looks 
to the water and prays ; and having prayed 
and offered the sacrifices enjoined by custom, 
he lets down an oak-branch to the surface 
of the spring, but not deep into it ; and the 
water being stirred, there rises a mist-like 
vapour, and in a little the vapour becomes 
a cloud, and gathering other clouds to itself 
it causes rain to fall on the land of Arcadia.’ 
In this rain-charm note, first, that it is the 
priest of Zeus who is thought to control the 
weather ; secondly, that Zeus has a sacred 
spring—is in fact vdios; thirdly, that his 
priest carries a bough of oak, which 
implies that the oak was his sacred tree. 
All these points remind us forcibly of 
Dodona. I would go further and conjecture 
that the two pillars in front of the altar 
of Zeus Avxatos resembled the two oaks in 
front of the altar of Zeus Szpazios, and were 
simply conventionalised oaks. On_ this 
showing, the parallelism between the gilded 
eagles perched on the Lycaean pillars and 
the golden dove perched on tke Dodonaean 
oak is complete. Similarly Demeter and 
Despoina at Lycosura seem to have had a 
sacred tree. ‘ Above the so-called Megaron,’ 
says Pausanias (8. 37. 10), ‘is a grove 
sacred to Despoina and surrounded by 
a stone wall. Inside the wall there are 
trees and, in particular, an olive and an 
evergreen oak growing from the same root : 
this is not a product of the gardener’s art. 
Above the grove are altars of Poseidon 
“Inmos, as father of Despoina, and of other 
gods: on the last of the altars is an in- 
scription stating that it is common to all 
the gods.’ The remarkable tree here de- 
scribed, part oak, part olive, and the neigh- 
bouring altar ‘to all the gods’ send us back 
to Olympia where the sacred olive, the 
substitute for the oak, grew év ré TavOeiw 
({ Aristot.] mir. ause. 51, schol. vet. Aristoph. 
Plut. 586). But further proof of the affinity 
between Zeus Avaios and the oak is forth- 
coming. Pliny hist. nat. 8. 82 cites from a 
Greek source the statement that Demaenetus 
the Parrhasian at the human sacrifice offered 
to Zeus Avxaios by the Arcadians tasted the 
entrails of a boy-victim and was thereupon 
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transformed into a wolf, but that nine 
years later he returned to human shape and 
won a victory in boxing at Olympia. Now 
Pliny has just before (8. 81) quoted another 
Arcadian tale to the effect that the family 
of acertain Anthus cast lots, and that the 
man on whom the lot fell was taken to a 
lake and, after hanging his clothes on an 
oak-tree, swam across the lake to a desert 
place, where he was transformed into a 
wolf ; that he associated with other such 
wolves for the space of nine years, and, if 
he had during that time abstained from 
attacking men, he was restored to his 
original shape, resumed his cast-off clothing, 
and had an additional nine years’ lease of 
life granted him. This ‘impudens men- 
dacium,’ as Pliny terms it, when taken in 
connexion with the story of Demaenetus, 
not only confirms the wolfish character of 
Lycaean Zeus, but also makes it clear that 
Zeus was represented by an actual oak-tree. 
For the transformation into a were-wolf for 
nine years, which befell Demaenetus on 
eating the sacrifice of Zeus Avkaios, in the 
case of the Anthidae befell the man who 
hung his clothes on the oak. 

Elsewhere in Arcadia there are traces of 
an oak-cult. Thus Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 198 
argues that at Psophis an oak-Zeus was 
worshipped by the side of Aphrodite, just as 
an oak-Zeus was worshipped along with Dione 
{and Aphrodite] at Dodona. Certainly the 
older name of Psophis was Phegeia (Paus. 
8. 24. 2 and 8), the town having been 
called after Phegeus, the ‘oak’-king.! 
And that the people were given to tree- 
worship might be inferred from Pausanias’ 
account of the cypresses sacred to Alemaeon, 
son-in-law of Phegeus, which went by the 
name of Maidens and must not be cut 
down (8. 24. 7 f.). Also, there was near 
Psophis an oak-wood dedicated to Aphrodite 
(Paus. 8.25. 1) ; and the acorn occurs as an 
emblem on coins of the town (rit. Mus. 
Cat. Gk. Coins, Peloponnesus, p. 198, No. 4). 

ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. 


GARDNER'S ANCIENT ATHENS 
Ancient Athens. By Ernest ARTHUR 
GARDNER, Yates Professor of Archae- 
ology in University College, London. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1902. Pp. xvi, 579; 8 photogravures, 
12 plans, 162 illustrations. £1 ls. nett. 
THE author is certainly to be congratulated 
on his success, and I take great pleasure in 
1 Goerres Studien zur griech. Mythol. p. 17 identi- 
fies Phegeus with an oak-Zeus, 
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recommending this beautiful book in the 
warmest terms of praise to the student and 
to the public in general. Prof. Gardner is 
especially happy in his method of handling 
the great mass of material at his disposal, 
and, on the whole, his illustrations are well- 
chosen. 

On p. 129, however, where the Tyranni- 
cides are represented, it would have been 
far more instructive if an illustration such 
as the one in Luckenbach, Abbildungen zur 
alten Geschichte, p. 19 or even in Joubin, La 
Sculpture Grecque, pp. 48, 49 had been 
selected, rather than the group in Naples, 
with the falsely restored youthful. (Sko- 
pasian) head on the torso of Aristogeiton, 
which only serves to lead one astray, for 
Aristogeiton was a middle-aged man. On 
p. 184 the Moschophoros should have beer 
pictured as the statue now stands, that is, 
on its inscribed basis. Furthermore, I am 
convinced that Prof. Gardner would have 
done better to have given a full-face view of 
the ‘Maiden’ illustrated on p. 196. She is 
by far the best of the series, and deserves a 
whole page in illustration much better than 
the head illustrated on p. 197. It would 
have been an easy matter to have procured 
a better illustration of this statue, for good 
photographs have been on sale at Athens 
quite a number of years. The diagram on 
p. 233 showing details of the Ionic order, as 
illustrated on the temple of Athena at 
Priene (see Baumeister, Denkméler I p. 
277) is incorrectly explained as ‘ lonic 
Capitals of Propylaea and Erechtheum.’ 
This, of course, is a slip of the pen. 

It goes without saying that a book of 579 
pages, printed in America whereas the 
author lives in London, could hardly be free 
from printer’s mistakes, none of which, how- 
ever, are of such importance that they need 
be corrected here. 

What seems to an American a rather 
amusing argument is advanced on p. 325 to 
prove ‘that in ancient Greece, asin England 
now, it was customary to take the left side 
of the road when passing another vehicle,’ 
because ‘the driver always occupies the 
right of the car.’ To us this is less convine- 
ing than to our English cousins. 

Generally speaking, Gardner does not 
follow Dirpfeld. So, for instance, I am 
sorry to say, he holds to the old theory of 
placing the Enneakrounos (Kallirrboé) in 
the bed of the Ilissos just below the 
Olympieion, and places the Limnai on the 
south instead of the west slope of the 
Akropolis. Furthermore, he does not 
believe in what I too consider an untenable 
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theory of Dirpfeld’s on the rebuilding of the 
old Hekatompedon after the Persian in- 
vasion. Again, with good reason, the 
author is inclined to reject Dérpfeld’s theory 
on the stage-question, and to adopt the 
ingenious solution of the problem advanced 
by Puchstein. On the other hand, how- 
ever, Gardner accepts Dérpfeld’s convincing 
identification of the Eridanos. His readers 
would, no doubt, have wished for a more 
detailed account of the subterranean aque- 
duct with quadrangular tile channels, 
discovered by Doérpfeld some four or five 
years ago. This aqueduct, built in the 
sixth century B.c. supplied Athens with the 
purest of pure spring water from Mount 
Hymettos. I sincerely hope that Dirpfeld 
will carry out his plan of cleaning the whole 
stretch of the tunnel, so that it may once 
more be put into practical use, thereby 
furnishing Athens with good water. As it 
is, the city now depends on the water from 
the springs of Lykabettos, the water being 
collected in a reservoir where it quickly 
becomes stagnated and contaminated with 
typhoid germs. All archaeologists eagerly 
look forward to the time when Athens will 
once more, as in the time of Solon and 
Peisistratos, have wholesome water. Then 
it will be the most enticing spot on earth. 
This leads me to speak of the question of 
restoration which Prof, Gardner discusses on 
pp. 509—510. I am surprised that he 
condemns the good work. To my mind a 
poor picture of a building procured by the 
re-erection of fallen columns is better than 
no picture at all. Of course, any such 
restoration should be opposed as would lead 
the student astray, such as the erection of 
modern columns where the old ones are lost. 
That process would be as sinful as adding 
the missing parts to a mutilated statue. 
But if the head and feet of a torso be found, 
what harm is there in patching together the 
whole statue? It is hard to understand 
why it should ‘deceive’ the student, or 
‘hinder his investigations ’ if, in like man- 
ner, a fallen column be re-erected, even 
though the junctures of the drums cannot 
be fitted together as accurately as they 
were originally. Indeed very few ruins give 
us an adequate idea of the neatness and 
accuracy of finish, for which ancient 
architecture is justly so renowned. Earth- 
quakes have loosened the joints of the 
column drums, have often thrown them out 
of position, and yet, nobody calls these ruins 
‘displeasing,’ ‘ unsatisfactory’ and ‘revolt- 
ing.’ Why take the trouble to strengthen 
‘whatever is left standing, so that no more 
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may fall,’ since in most cases these very 
ruins are as scarred and patchy as any 
modern re-erection of ancient pillars would 
be. It seems to me that the Greek govern- 
ment should be encouraged to continue the 
good work of restoration. 

There are a few statements in Prof. 
Gardner’s book which need correction or 
modification. In calling attention to these 
errors, I do not wish it for one moment 
understood that I seem to be trying to be- 
little so noble a monument. On p. 119 
note 1 Gardner gives the lower diameter of 
the columns of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia as 7 ft. 3 in. and says that these 
are ‘the largest extant Greek columns 
known,’ whereas the diameter of the columns 
of the temple of Apollo near Selinus (G) are 
3°45 metres. 

In discussing the building materials used 
in ancient Athens, our author should have 
qualified his statement that island marble 
(Parian and Naxian) was used at Athens in 
early times ‘for sculpture as well as for 
architecture’ (p. 32 f.). In fact we have 
no evidence for the slightest use of island 
marble in Athens for statuary before the 
middle of the sixth century B.c. Not until 
about 550 did Peisistratos call foreign 
(Chian) artists to his court. It is quite 
clear that island marble was first used in 
those female statues on the Akropolis which 
are in the Chian style. Before that time, 
all the works which can be grouped around 
the Moschophoros are either in soft lime- 
stone or Attic (Hymettian) marble ; so, for 
example, the sphinx from Spata (Ath. Mitt. 
iv. Pl. 5), the scribes (Ath. Mitt. vi. Pl. 6 
and xi. Pl. 9, 3) and the maiden carrying 
the pomegranate and wreath (Edn. ’Apx. 
1891, Pl. 11 =Collignon i. p. 353, Fig. 178). 
The order in which our author discusses the 
island and Hymettian marble would lead one 
to conclude that he considered the former 
to have been used earlier than the latter in 
Athens, which, as we have just seen, is not 
the case. None of the Attic works in island 
marble are as early in date as_ the 
Moschophoros group in Hymettian marble. 

Prof. Gardner is without doubt mistaken 
when he says on p. 34: ‘This (Pentelic) 
marble appears not to have been discovered 
until the fifth century’ and also when he 
says on p. 212 that the drums of the 
columns of the original Parthenon planned 
by Themistokles offer us the first clear 
example of the use of Pentelic marble. 
Omitting doubtful cases, such as _ the 
pedimental sculptures of the colonnade of 
the pre-Persian temple erected by Peisis- 
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tratos, we have several examples of sixth 
century monuments made of this marble. 
For instance, the stele of Aristion made by 
Aristokles about 540 B.c. is of Pentelic 
marble, so also the two maidens or xdpat 
found on the Akropolis, one of which 
(Museum number 671, published Overbeck 
I* p. 189, Fig. 39) must be dated between 
545 and 540 B.c., the other (Mus. no. 683, 
published Collignon i. p. 354, Fig. 179) 
between 540 and 555 B.c. Again, the basis 
of the female statue, daughter of the potter 
Nearchos, a work of Antenor which must be 
dated between 535 and 530 B.c., is also of 
the same marble. 

On p. 187 Prof. Gardner compares the 
pedimental sculptures of the peristasis of 
the pre-Persian temple with the groups in 
the pediment of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi both for ‘style and subject.’ As 
far as [ am aware (see also Frazer, Paus- 
anias’s Description of Greece V p. 340) the 
sculptures which occupied the gables of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi have not been 
found, the only known extant sculptures 
being a few fragments of the metopes built 
into the foundations of the later temple.! 
Nor is it all certain that the pedimental 
sculptures at Delphi illustrated a giganto- 
machy, for such a scene is not in accord 
with the description given by Pausanias X 
19, 4 (see Frazer, lc. pp. 329, 336, and 
340). It is, therefore, rather misleading 
to make any comparison between the gable 
decorations of these two temples. Much 
more apt would have been a comparison 
with the reliefs in the gable of the Treasury 
of the Megarians at Olympia. 

On the same page, the author, while 
discussing the stylistic peculiarities of these 
sculptures, calls attention to the falsely 
rendered turn in the lower part of the body 
of the giant at Athena’s feet. But this 
whole region is modern plaster of Paris, as 
can be even distinctly seen in the photo- 
graphs. It is inconceivable that these 
sculptures were executed before foreign 
influence made itself felt in Athens. Prof. 
Gardner errs, therefore, on p. 191 in group- 
ing the marble pediment of the ‘Oid Temple 
of Athena’ with the ‘earlier Attic works,’ 
namely the ‘limestone pediments.’ Further- 
more, it would have been better not to have 
compared them with the majority of the 
female figures found on the Akropolis, 
which were made by Athenian artists under 


! The marble and tufa figures described by Homolle 
in B.C.H, xx. pp. 649-652, xxv. pp, 457-515 with 
10 plates, do not, it seems to me, belong to the 
temple under discussion. 
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foreign influence, since the marble pedi- 
mental groups show the next step in the 
development of Attic art, being later than 
most of these ‘ Maidens,’ and not earlier, as 
our author implies. 

As regards the limestone architectural 
sculptures of the pre-Persian temple before 
the peristasis was added, namely the Triton 
and Typhon groups, Prof. Gardner (p. 81) 
without sufficient reason doubts their con- 
nection with the temple. He labours under 
the illusion that nothing could have been 
buried on the Akropolis before the Persian 
invasion. ‘The pedimental figures under 
discussion were not found in the ‘ Perser- 
schutt,’ and could very easily have been 
buried on the Akropolis when Peisistratos 
built the colonnade. He also claims (p. 181 
note 1) that the Triton and Typhon groups 
cannot be reconciled with the probable age 
of the temple. I do not know what Prof. 
Gardner considers to be the probable age of 
the temple, but I do know that these two 
pediments cannot be dated later than 560 
B.c., and I doubt whether the temple can 
be dated much earlier than that period. 

In speaking of the frieze of the temple of 
Nike the author says (p. 375 f.): ‘It has 
been suggested with much probability that 
these three scenes are to be taken as typical 
and commemorative of the three great 
battles of the Persian wars, Marathon and 
Salamis, in which the Athenians overcame 
the Persians, and Plataea, where it fell to 
the lot of the Athenians to meet the 
Thebans, then fighting on the Persian side. 
. . . If this explanation is right, each side of 
the temple appropriately faces the direction 
of the field where the battle it records was 
fought.’ To my mind this explanation is 
far from probable. We have no occasion to 
see more than a general allusion to the 
Persian wars in the north and south friezes. 
To take the west frieze as that part of the 
battle of Plataea, where the Athenians met 
the Thebans is highly improbable. The so- 
called Boeotian cap which is worn by some 
of the combatants is not limited to 
Boeotia; indeed, it is found, as Wolters 
(Fr.-W. p. 284 note) correctly remarks, 
on many Attic and Lycian monuments. 

Moreover, it is not only in the field of 
sculpture that Prof. Gardner advances 
doubtful interpretations and dates, but also 
in the field of architecture. I hold that he 
is mistaken (see pp. 426 and 98) in dating 
the ‘ pit of sacrifice’ on the south slope of 
the Akropolis earlier than the Asklepieion, 
which was founded, as we now know in 420 
B.c. He is led astray by the common 





« 


though erroneous assumption that polygonal 
masonry, of which this pit is constructed, is 
necessarily early, whereas it occurs in reality 
as late as the fourth century, nay even as 
late as the second century, B.c., in the newly 
discovered second Agora and in the Theatre- 
terrace at Pergamon, as Déorpfeld has 
pointed out in the current number of the 
Athenische Mitteilungen (xxvii. pp. 23 and 
26). The Tholos or Thymele, for it is to 
this structure that Prof. Gardner refers, 
was an essential part of the Asklepieion, 
and was built along with the sanctuary of 
healing after 420 8.c., and certainly not 
before that time. 

As regards the vexing topographical 
problems connected with the Agora discussed 
on pp. 125 foll. and 534 foll. there is so 
much uncertainty that I shall refrain from 
any criticism whatsoever, especially since 
Prof. Gardner himself admits on p. 513, ‘ that 
there is sometimes insufficient evidence to 
justify the apparent dogmatism of the text, 
which is merely a matter of convenience.’ 
The spade must settle these questions. 

Nor do I believe that the author did well 
in rejecting with Leake the existence of the 
third Long Wall (see pp. 56 foll. and 68 
foll.), for it has led him into a hopeless 
tangle as to the situation of the harbours of 
the Piraeus (see plan facing p. 542 and pp. 
562 f.). If Angelopoulos is right in his 
measurements, then Gardner on p. 554 is 
certainly mistaken in placing Zea in the 
extreme north end of the great harbour of 
the Piraeus. But the discussion of these 
points would lead me far beyond the limits 
of a review. 

It is to be regretted that the author did 
not have the advantage of using Keil’s 
Anonymus Argentinensis, Strassburg, 1902. 
In that valuable book (p. 112 foll. note) 
Keil has offered convincing arguments to 
prove that Kimon was not recalled in 458 
as Gardner (p. 57) asserts with others, but 
about 453 B.c. One of the excerpts of the 
Strassburger papyrus (Keil, /.c. pp. 20 foll. 
and 79 foll.) deals with the history of the 
Parthenon. We learn from it that this 
temple was planned in the spring of 456 
B.c., that the plan was submitted to a 
commission consisting of two epistatai, ten 
magistrates (tamiai?) who were elected 
annually, one from each tribe, an architect 
and a secretary (grammateus), and that ten 
years later, work was actually begun, 
(447-6 B.c.). A-second excerpt of this most 
important papyrus must be mentioned in this 
connection, for it too deals with the history 
of Athens. It informs us that at the 
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instigation of Perikles the treasury of the 
allies was transferred from Delos to Athens 
in 450-49 B.c.,} and not in 454 as was 
usually supposed. As a result of this 
change, a law was passed to repair the old 
and to build one hundred new ships (Keil, 
l.c. pp. 29 foll. and 116 foll.) 

Though there are fourteen interesting and 
instructive chapters in Prof. Gardner’s 
artistic book, it is not hard to pick out the 
best, for the seventh chapter on the 
Parthenon excels all the others in every 
respect. This, of course, is due to the fact 
that the Parthenon is the most carefully 
constructed building of the entire Greek 
world. How varied has been the history of 
that noblest of all noble temples! And 
how varied has been the history of the solid 
rock on which it stands! In the beginning, 
the home of a Mycenaean king ; later, the 
sanctuary of Erechtheus and Athena, and 
the pride of democratic Athens ; still later, 
desecrated by petty followers of Alexander 
the Great ; in the early period of our era, 
the place of worship of devout Christians ; 
then for almost four hundred years 
desecrated by the Turks; but to-day, once 
more a sanctuary where the whole civilized 
world loves to worship. 

Pau Baur. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 

February, 1903. 


PERROT’S ART IV ANTIQUITY. 
(VOL. VIII.) 


Histoire de VArt dans ? Antiquité. Tome 
VIII.: la Gréce archaique : !a Sculpture. 
Par Grorces Perror. Paris: Hachette, 
1904. Pp. 756, with 14 plates, and 352 
illustrations. 30 fres. 


M. Perrrot’s great work, the progress of 
which has been noticed in the pages of the 
Classical Review from time to time, has 
now completed its eighth volume. It says 
much for the interest taken by the French 
public in ancient art, that a work on so vast 
a scale should find an appreciative public 
and continue its triumphant march through 
volume after volume. ‘The last three 
volumes, of over 750 pages each, have been 
devoted to Greek art, yet they bring down 
the history only as far as 480 B.c. On the 
scale on which the early Greek schools are 
treated in this volume, it will hardly be 
possible to finish within four more volumes 
the story of Greek Art in the strictest 
1 This date is rejected by Ed. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Alterthums, v. preface, as ‘ villig unmodglich.’ 
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sense of the term; and thereafter Graeco- 
Roman, Roman, and Etruscan art will 
demand several volumes. A work on this 
scale is quite a remarkable monument of 
patience, skill, and learning, and to these 
fundamental qualifications the author adds 
a high degree of taste and delicacy in per- 
ception. In many respects this volume 
seems to be the best of the series and to 
show M. Perrot’s qualities to the best 
advantage. 

_ In his introduction to the present volume, 
the author has to mourn the loss of M. 
Charles Chipiez, who has co-operated with 
him for so many years. In his preliminary 
statement M. Perrot expresses in graceful 
and convincing terms his appreciation of 
M. Chipiez’s work, and declares that to him 
it is due that in these volumes for the first 
time architecture has received from histori- 
ans of art alongside of sculpture that equal 
share of attention which is its due, not merely 
as being one of the contemporary manifesta- 
tions and expressions of the Greek mind, 
but as the master art which made sculpture 
and painting its servants and instruments, 
allotting to them their several parts in the 
great building which the architect alone 
planned. Out of that subordinate position, 
sculpture in Greece gradually wrought out 
for itself its own independent place and 
made its ownlaws. Fortunately M. Chipiez 
had completed the most important part of 
the joint work: the archaic period. In 
the preceding volume archaic architecture 
was fully treated ; and the present volume 
is concerned with sculpture almost exclu- 
sively. Thus M. Chipiez’s special know- 
ledge has had full effect in moulding this 
book for the period when architecture was 
the determining influence in giving law to 
Greek art. 

It is impossible to give in a brief notice 
any idea of the richness of this volume, and 
one can only allude to the attitude which 
M. Perrot adopts to one or two topics in 
which the readers of the Classical Review 
are most likely to be interested. 

After two chapters devoted to city archi- 
tecture, for military and for social purposes, 
and to the construction of the tombs, M. 
Perrot discusses in a long preliminary 
chapter the principles and character of 
Greek archaic art, its subjects and its 
classes and its use of colours. He describes 
in a very elaborate and thorough chapter 
la polychromiz naturelle, which he defines 
as resulting from the employment in one 
statue of several different coloured mate- 
rials, chiefly ivory, silver, ebony, bronze, 
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gold, and precious stones, and la poly- 
chromie artificielle, which gained similar 
effects of contrast and harmony by apply- 
ing various colours to the surface of 
one single material. From the original 
relation of subservience in which sculpture 
stood to architecture, it was impossible to 
have simple monotone statues as parts of a 
building which was a blaze of colours. He 
points out (quoting here largely from M. 
Lechat) that the colours used on marble 
statues were chiefly red and blue, black 
regularly in eyes and eyebrows but nowhere 
else, with yellow and gold rarely employed, 
and that the colouring extended at the most 
only to about one-fifth of the surface. He 
puts the question whether in the other 
four-fifths the surface of the marble was left 
in its natural condition, whether the artist 
neglected the fine effect of the pure surface 
or shrank from the somewhat harsh con- 
trast between the pure but hard white 
surface and the brilliantly coloured parts ; 
and concludes that a suitable tone was 
imparted to the naturally too glaring surface 
of the fresh marble by a coating of wax, 
which produced an effect similar in character 
to the richer tone that marble acquires 
through age. The coarser materials employed 
for statues by more primitive art were 
entirely covered with colour, which con- 
cealed the faults and made the surface more 
uniform in apparent texture. 

In approaching his subject, M. Perrot 
has to begin by classifying the monuments 
and defining the schools. Every Greek 
city had its own individuality, and prided 
itself on its independence and its diversity 
from other cities. All the more important 
and especially the more progressive cities 
had their own artistic production ; and the 
art of the city to a certain degree expressed 
the character of the city. But this ten- 
dency towards diversity was counteracted 
by other causes which tended to produce 
a certain similarity of type among groups 
of cities, groups which were not purely geo- 
graphical. Thus there came to be, not a 
distinct type of art in each art-producing 
city, but only a small number of schools. Of 
those schools M. Perrot admits only three : 
(1) the art of Asia Minor and the Islands, 
frequently called by the too narrow name 
of Ionic, for some of its great homes were 
not Ionic cities : (2) the art of the Pelopon- 
nesus, Central Greece, and the Italian and 
Sicilian colonies : (3) the art of Athens, and 
Attica generally. The north-Greek art, 
which Brunn discovered and defined, is not 
admitted by M. Perrot, who remarks that 
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as the known monuments of the north- 
Greek cities increase in number, they are 
found not to confirm Brunn’s theory, but 
rather to fall into groups which stand in 
close relation to one or other of the three 
main schools. 

It should not pass without notice in an 
English review that M. Perrot makes more 
liberal use of books and articles in our 
language than is the case with most foreign 
archaeologists. I observe within a few 
pages about p. 170 that quotations are 
made from Messrs. H. 8S. Washington, 
Walters, Flinders Petrie, and E. A. Gardner. 
One of these names is, of course, American. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


FOLKLORE AND CLASSICAL 
STUDIES. 


Dietericu, Ueber Wesen und Ziele der 
Volkskunde ; Usener, Ueber vergleichende 
Sitten- und LRechtsgeschichte. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1902. Pp. 67. Im. 80pf. 

DrerericH traces the revival of classical 

learning under F, A. Wolf—its ‘second 

spring ’—to the influence of folklore. ‘F. 

A. Wolf’s Prolegomena ad Homerum,’ he 

says, p. 10, ‘are evidence of the first 

stronger influence of “folklore” upon 
classical Philology.’ But this influence was 
not confined to the study of Homer. It 
became possible elsewhere to mark off more 
clearly the earlier from the later stages of 
culture, and Roman history, also, was 
rewritten by Niebuhr and his successors 

(cf. p. 28). 

These two papers are suggestive pleas 
for the study of the classical literatures 
in the light of the historical method, and 
may be warmly commended. Yet I miss 
in both of them the name of Vico. His 
Scienza Nuova is the first modern attempt 
—it was published in 1725—to base the 
higher criticism upon a history of the stages 
of culture. Hisdefinition of philology, ‘the 
knowledge of the languages and acts of 
peoples,’ anticipates the conception which 
Boeckh and his successors have formulated 
of philology as ‘ cogniti cognitio,’ the recon- 
struction of the antique past through its 
remains. In pleading, therefore, that the 
methods of folklore should not be neglected 
by classical students, Dieterich and 
Usener are in harmony with the deepest 
tendencies of the classical revival. 


Die Mysterien des Mithra von Franz 
Cumont, autorisierte deutsche Ausgabe 
von Georg Gehrich. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1903. Pp. xvi, 176. 3m. 

Proressor Cumont’s work upon the worship 

of Mithra has long been recognised as the 

standard authority upon the subject, and 
ought to have been mentioned by the writer 
of the article ‘ Mithra’ in the supplement 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It is a great 
convenience for those who do not possess 

Cumont’s larger work, that there should be 

published a handy summary of results such 

as we find in this little volume. I believe 
that a corresponding English translation is 
to be obtained. 

The earlier and larger part of the summary 
is reproduced from the second volume of the 
Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux 
mystéres de Mithra. It is important not 
only as casting light upon the religious life 
and the politics of the later Roman empire, 
but also upon the spread of Christianity, to 
which, as is well known, the spread of 
Mithra worship is curiously parallel. It is 
noteworthy that the British sees repre- 
sented at the Council of Arles, are included 
among the sites of Mithra worship enumer- 
ated by Cumont. It is possible that these 
British bishops presided over communities of 
immigrants resembling the communities of 
Mithra worshippers, and that there was no 
considerable native church. 

The closing pages contain some new 
material. In them Professor Cumont 
discusses the sources from which the 
sculptors of the monuments drew their 
inspiration. I think that he lays too much 
stress upon the Nike balustrade as furnish- 
ing a model for the familar relief of Mithra 
slaying the bull. He does not refer to 
another subject which to me seems far more 
important. The figure of Mithra has almost 
certainly been influenced by the beautiful 
statue of Paris attributed to Euphranor and 
represented by a fine example in the Vatican 
museum (Helbig, Fiihrer, 1. 124). 

FraNK GRANGER. 


UJFALVY’S PORTRAITS OF 
ALEXANDER. 

Le Type Physique d Alexandre le Grand, By 
CuarLes DE UsratvY. Paris: A. Fonte- 
moing. 1902. Pp. 183: 22 full page 
plates and 86 figures in the text. 4to. 
40 fr. 


Except to present illustrations of all the 
ancient marbles bronzes and gems, which may 
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besupposed to reproduce Alexander’s features 
in varying degrees of idealization, and of a 
considerable number which most assuredly 
do not represent them at all, this book of 
M. de Ujfalvy’s cannot be said to fulfil a 
very useful purpose. It is uncritical just 
where criticism is most necessary. All 
authorities, and indeed almost all ‘ Alex- 
ander’ heads, seem of equal value to the 
author: and the statements even of Freins- 
heim, the librarian of Christina of Sweden, 
weighs equally with the information given 
by Arrian or Plutarch. We read the book in 
the hope that we were going to arriveat either 
a criterion for judging the Alexander heads, 
or some conclusions as to the racial type to 
which Alexander himself belonged. We 
arrived at neither one nor the other; 
but came on some remarkable mistakes. 
For example, on p. 147, the well-known 
Caracalla medallion, which formed part of 
the Treasure of Tarsus, appears as a coin of 
Lysimachus. 

The only useful work that can be done 
among the very miscellaneous, and as a 
whole, indifferent Alexander representations 
that we possess, is to classify them into 
groups, and, adopting as a standard the 
scanty information which the better ancient 
authorities, especially Plutarch, give us as 
to such physical details as statuary can 
reproduce, place them nearer to or farther 
from the original types of Lysippus and 


SUMMARIES OF 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 27,4. 1903. 


P. Mazon, Sur le Proagdn. It is an announce- 
ment, amayyeAia (Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1109), an 
exposé of the pieces presented for competition 
(Schol. Aeschin. 3, 60). M. L. Earle, Observatiun- 
culae ad locos quosdam poetarum romanorum. On 
some passages in Verg. Hel., Hor. Od. i. 2, and 
Catullus. C. E. Ruelle, Aristote, Probl. xix. 3. 
F. Gaffiot, Etudes Latines 11], Le subjonctif apres 
quotiens. Maintains that the subj. with guotiens 
adds to the essential idea of subordination a 
particular nwance—that of eventuality. V. Mortet, 
Notes sur le texte des Institutions de Cassiodore, 
Vth art. C. E. Ruelle, Psellos, wep) wapaddtwv 
avayvwoudtwy. <A. Cartault, Le réle d’ Enée dans 
le 2me livre de i’ Enéide. On Henze’s Virgils 
epische Technik with which the writer agrees in 
considering that the inadequate part assigned to 
Aeneas is here due to the fixed element of the story 
which Vergil was not at liberty to alter. 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische 
Altertum, etc. Vol. xi, 10. 1903. 

W. Kroll, Cicero und die Rhetorik. Cicero’s 
rhetorical works are a mixture of rules for practice 
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Leochares. A most suggestive study 
on these lines has been issued lately 
by Theodor Schreiber. Like Koepp, he 
regards the Louvre herm with its group as 
the nearest type we have to the Lysippean 
and the nearest too to life; but he goes 
beyond Koepp both in forming other groups 
and in accounting for them by two distinct 
stages of idealization, due to the growth 
of the Alexander Cult. Prof. Schreiber’s 
remarks on the influence of the statues on 
the cult and of the cult on the statues are 
especially interesting. He rejects, and 
rightly in our opinion, the beautiful Sidonian 
sarcophagus portrait, equally with the earlier 
coin types, pronouncing all to be representa- 
tions simply of a Heracles type. Badasour 
material is, we have obtained a fair idea of 
what at least two Lysippean statues of 
Alexander were like; and what were the 
traits which veneration or sentiment later 
introduced into the portrayal of the hero. 
There ought to be little difficulty in future in 
recognizing real portraits and rejecting false 
ones. But we do not find that the question 
of Alexander’s real appearance in life has 
been much advanced by these studies. It 
appears that the doctors now disagree on 
the presence or absence of torticollis, in 
the Louvre herm ; and to compensate for the 
unsettlement of this accepted fact, we have 
been given no new one. 
D. G. Hocarts. 


PERIODICALS. 


and theoretical investigations lying on the borders 
between Rhetoric and Philosophy, ¢.g., the proper 
place of rhetoric in education. For the rules he 
mostly follows the Hermagorean system, in the 
theoretical parts Antiochus of Ascalon. K. 
Dieterich, Die heutige griechische Sprache im 
Spiegel der Kulturgeschichte. Shows how in 
modern Greek is displayed the history of many 
centuries. It contains original words, loan-words, 
and learned words, and in its history resembles 
English more than any other European language. 
M. Altschiiler, Zur Krankheit des Titus. Quotes 
a passage from the Talmud which says that in the 
head of Titus was found a growth of the size of a 


bird. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1903. 


25 Nov. O. Gruppe, (riechische Mythologie wad 
Religionsgeschichte. I]. 2 (H. Steuding), very 
favourable. K. Riick, Die Geographie und Ethno- 
graphie der Naturalis Historia des Plinius im 
‘Auszuge des Robert von Cricklade (J. Miiller), 
Woehrer, De A. 


favourable. Cornelii Celsi 
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rhetorica and Kappelmacher, Studia Juvenaliana 
(R. Helm). ‘Both dissertations show diligence 
and careful method.’ Th. Boegel, De mnomine 
verbali latino quacstiones grammaticae (H. Ziemer), 
favourable. P. Maas, Der byzantinische Zwilfsilber 
(G. Wartenberg). Jnternationale Bibliographic der 
Kunstwissenschajt, herausg. von A. L. Jellinek 
(Fr. Harder). 

2Dec. F. Vogel, Analecta. I. Aus griechischen 
Schriftstellern (C. Haeberlin). Chiefly on Homer 
and Euripides. 'T. Frank, A stichometric scholium 
to the Medea of Euripides, and S. Mekler, Exegetisch- 
kritische Beitrdge zu den Fragmenten der griechischen 
Tragiker (K. Busche), favourable. R. Menge, 
Ithaka. 2. Aufl. (A. Hock). ‘Welcome to all 
friends of the Odyssey.’ A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Roman public life (W. Liebenam), very favourable. 
G. A. van den Bergh van Eysinga, Aeneis VI. 
724-751 (H.D.). J. Juni Juvenalis Saturarum libri 
V, ed. H. L. Wilson (R. Helm). ‘A useful book.’ 

9 Dec. F. Boll, Sphaera, Neue griechische Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Sternbilder. 
Mit einem Beitrag von K. Dyroff(H. Moller) I. L. 
v. Sybel, Weligeschichte der Kunst iin Altertum. 2. 
Aufl. (P. W.).  ‘v. Sybel is of those whose opinion 
deserves consideration.’ Notes and emendations to 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides by a Graduate of 
Cambridge (K. Busche), unfavourable. D. Vaglieri, 
Gli scavi recenti nel foro Romano (A. S.), favourable. 


Tesserarum urbis Romae et suburbi plumbearwn 


sylloge, ed. M. Rostowzew (K. Regling). 


16 Dec. C. Gabler, Galeni libellus de captionibus 


quae per dictionem fiunt ad fidem unius qui superest 
codicis editus (H. Marquardt), very favourable. F. 


Boll, Sphaera (H. Moller) Il. ‘A most weighty 


contribution to the history of the constellations.’ 
Lucreti De rerum natura libri sex, ed. J. van der 
Valk. I (O. Weissenfels), favourable. 

23 Dec. Griechische Lyriker in Auswahl, 
herausg. von A. Biese. II. 2. Aufl. (H. G.), favour- 
able. <A. S. Arvanitopoullos, ‘O é@pn8os tay 
’AvtixvOhpwy (Fr. Spiro). P. J. B. Egger, Begriff der 
Gymnastik bei den alten Philosophen und Medizinern 
(Kiippers), favourable. Lwwcreti De rerum natura 
lib. I. ed. C. Pascal (O. Weissenfels), very favour- 
able. V. Ussani, Su le ‘Dirae’ (J. Tolkiehn). 
V. Ussani, J2 testo Lucaneo e gli scolii Bernenst 
(M. Manitius), favourable. E. Lindskog, Jn tropos 
scripturum latinorum studia (W. Gemoll), favour- 
able. L. Previtera, De numero sive clausula sive 
structura sive cursu(May), favourable. A. Harnack, 
Rede bei der Begrabnisfeier Th. Mommsens (St.). 

30 Dec. W. Helbig, Les immets athéniens (Fr. 
Spiro), very favourable. S. Reiter, I. Textkritisches 
zu Ciceros Orator. II. Noch einmal Elementwm (O. 
Weissenfels). V. Ussani, Per un verso di Orazio (J. 
Tolkiehn). On Hpod. 16. 52. K. Krumbacher, 
Das mittelgriechische Fischbuch (G. Wartenberg). 
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